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ae SERENADE = a novel by JAMES M. CAIN a 
‘Of its kind Serenade is a masterpiece.’ The NEW STATESMAN —) 
‘Serenade follows up the thunderclap success of The Postman Always Se 
Rings Twice. In many ways it ts the better book.’ rhe TELEGRAPH 

‘Serenade is more than exciting. Mr. Cain has a yarn to narrate which 

develops irresistibly from the first word. His style is brilliant in its 

colloquial certainty.” The OBSERVER 7s. 6d. net 


BIRD UNDER GLASS | anovelby RONALD FRASER 


‘A poem in prose with all the fine and lovely things in it that you 
expect from Ronald Fraser. A provocative, wayward, singular book, 
if only for its beautiful Carthusian scenes, it should not be missed by 
those who care for finely wrought work.’ The SUNDAY TIMES 





‘It isasreadable and evocative asitisingenious.” The OBSERVER 7s. 6d. ne? 


OH, SAY, CAN YOU SEE! a novel by LEWIS BROWNE 


‘It 1s a first-class novel, good story-telling, fresh characterisation, 
abundant humour. I never saw America quite that way before.’ 
H.G. WELLS &8s. 6d 


SPRING ALWAYS COMES #y ELIZABETH CAMBRIDGE 


The publication of a new novel by the author of Hostages to Fortun 

is a very pleasurably anticipated event. Spring Always Comes is 

published to-day. It is wise, humorous and gay. 7s. 6d. net 
+ Se + — 


MY NEW WORLD  teminiscencesof = ERNEST DIMNET 


‘Canon Dimnet’s book abounds in personal sketches, records a variety 
of interesting and often amusing experiences, and contains many 
shrewd and witty comments. It is the self-portrait of an urbane and 
charming man. The TIMES Literary Supplement 10s. 6d. net 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S DILEMMA 
by KATHERINE MAYO 
General Washington's Dilemma offers evidence that this paragon of 
truth could on occasion break his word. The story. based on contem- 
porary evidence, which lends itself to Miss Mayo’s flair for an exciting 
situation, revolves round the fate of the young English officer, Capt. 
Charles Asgill, captured at Yorktown and sentenced to death in retalia- 
tion for the execution of an American officer. Published to-day 85. 6d. net 


THE LIFE OF JULES CAMBON GENEVIEVE TABOUIS 


France probably never put in a better team for the eternal race of 
| international politics than the brothers Paul, the elder, in London, 
and Jules in Berlin. The latter’s biography has been written by Mme. 
Tabouis. the brilliant diplomatic correspondent of the Paris Oeuvre. 
It is published to-day. Ilustrated 15s. “= 


ay \ JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON my loan 
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Baltic Cities you will prove this for yourself. A lovely ship, with 
every comfort and convenience and interesting places to visit, will 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE visit of the French Premier and Foreign Minister 
to London is opportune and welcome. Whatever the 
subjects of their discussions with British Ministers, they can 
include nothing in the remotest degree aggressive in relation 
to any other country, and Germany in particular, on the 
eve of Herr Hitler’s much more spectacular visit to Signor 
Mussolini, can find no kind of ground for criticising the 
exchange of view between representatives of the British and 
French Governments. One question that must necessarily 
aise is the relation of both countries to Italy. An Anglo- 
Italian agreement has been concluded; a Franco-Italian 
agreement is in course of negotiation. The former has 
achieved something already, for the cessation of hostile 
propaganda and the changed tone of the Press of both countries 
are very definite benefits in a world where strains seem to be 
perpetually increasing rather than diminishing. But there is 
considerable uneasiness, and to all appearance considerable 
ground for it, regarding Italian activities in Spain. More 
than two months ago Mr. Chamberlain made it clear to 
Signor Grandi that an essential condition of any agreement 
was that Italy should refrain from materially altering the 
Spanish situation by sending fresh reinforcements to Spain. 
The word “ materially ” is no doubt open to various inter- 
pretations, but if the good impression the Italian agreement 
has so far made is not to be rapidly dispelled convincing 
assurances regarding the volume of recent arrivals of Italians 
in Spain are very necessary. 
* * * * 


The Fight for Barcelona 


During the last week General Franco’s southward advance 
along the Mediterranean coast has been slowed down, but 
not held up. His forces nevertheless have been checked at 
certain points, and are continually exposed to flank attacks 
by the Republicans. On the other hand, on the Teruel front 

€ insurgents have made an advance which more than 





ViilM 


compensates for the slackening of the Mediterranean conflict. 
On Saturday a surprise attack was launched, and by Tuesday 
it was announced that 300 square miles of territory had been 
occupied. There is on the face of it some basis for 
General Franco’s claim to have won the war, and this belief 
is strengthened by the clauses in the Anglo-Italian agreement 
referring to Spain; saved temporarily from financial, but 
hardly from political, bankruptcy, the Non-Intervention 
Committee is once more engaged in working on the British 
formula for the withdrawal of volunteers. The Republic 
has certainly suffered a serious defeat diplomatically as 
well as militarily : and it is likely to obtain no more satis- 
faction in Geneva than in London. At the same time it 
professes unshaken confidence, more particularly because the 
result of General Franco’s successful advance has been to 
strengthen the political position of the Government in 
Barcelona. It is certain that even in retreat the Government 
will fight for every inch of ground, and in quarters where 
hope influences prediction it is suggested that the next stage 
in the war may be a Republican counter-offensive. 
* * * = 


China’s Resistance 


News from Shanghai and Hong Kong about fighting in 
provinces as far distant as Shantung and Anhwei must neces- 
sarily be received with some reserve, and when the news 
varies according as it emanates from Chinese or Japanese 
sources the reserve must be proportionately greater. The 
general position appears to be that in the protracted conflict 
for the possession of the key-city of Suchow, where the impor- 
tant north-and-south railway from Tsinan-fu to Nanking is 
crossed by the east-and-west Lunghai line from the coast 
to the interior, the Japanese advance was first checked and 
then completely held by the Chinese, but has in the last few 
days been resumed. The success achieved is so far small ; 
the city of Taierhchwang, which was lost to the Japanese more 
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than a fortnight ago, has not been recaptured, and though 
Japanese reinforcements have been rushed to that front the 
Chinese preponderance in numbers is immense. But the 
Japanese are, of course, superior in guns and aeroplanes, and 
it remains to be seen whether that will turn the scale. We are 
being told again by Shanghai correspondents that a decisive 
battle is imminent, but it is by no means certain whether it is, 
or what decisive in this connexion means. But nothing is 
happening to dispel the belief that whatever immediate succes- 
ses the Japanese may achieve the prospects of the Chinese 
are the more hopeful in the long view. The real question is 
whether China is prepared to sacrifice territory, and if so how 
much, for the sake of peace ; and if not, how long Japan can 
stand the strain. 
x x x *x 
Herr Henlein’s Claims 

The speech in which what were described as the minimum 
demands of the Sudetendeutsch in Czechoslovakia were 
set out last Sunday was delivered by the Sudetendeutsch 
leader Herr Henlein, but the voice was undisguisedly that of 
Herr Hitler. For the leader of a minority representing a 
third of the population to demand that at its behest the whole 
foreign policy of Czechoslovakia should be changed, 
7.c., that the understandings with France and Russia 
should be abandoned, is obviously preposterous, and it 
is clear that it is from Berlin that the demand comes. The 
Czechoslovakian Government can no more agree to that than 
to the accompanying demand that the German minority, whose 
home is the frontier adjacent to Germany, should be given 
full autonomy. That would mean putting the frontier 
defences into hostile hands. Most of the other demands, for 
equality between Germans and Czechs in various fields, are 
reasonable and can and should be met. The question is 


essentially a national one, but Germany, without the smallest 
warrant (for the Sudetendeutsch were never German citizens) 


is making it international. Therein lies great and obvious 
danger. But the Sudetendeutsch themselves are not 
united. The German Social Democrats, though they have 
come out of the Government coalition, have not joined the 
Henlein Party—for obvious reasons, since Herr Henlein 
has now definitely declared himself a Nazi—and their leader, 
Herr Jakssh, has drafted a settlement scheme which embodies 
all reasonable and omits all unreasonable claims. Since Dr. 
Benes and Dr. Hodza are prepared to go to the utmost 
lengths compatible with national security and independence 
to secure a settlement, catastrophe is not inevitable. 
x x = & 

Poland’s National Problems 

The National Unity movement in Poland, founded by 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz two years ago, has up to the present 
singularly failed to achieve its object. After taking a turn 
towards the Right under Colonel Koc, it is now accused 
of deviating to the Left under his successor, General 
Skwarczynski, and has been weakened by the expulsion of 
the element constituted by the anti-Semitic and nationalist 
Young Poland Union. This week, however, public opinion 
has responded with some enthusiasm to a speech by M. 
Kwiatkowski, the Minister of Finance ; anti-Semitic in the 
sense that it favours mass emigration of the Jews, the speech 
demanded a policy of increased urbanisation to relieve the 
over-population of the countryside. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why M. Kwiatkowski’s words have been received with 
appreciation, for his proposals at least attempt to solve 
Poland’s fundamental problem, the overwhelming misery and 
poverty of a peasantry permanently on the verge of revolt 
which may take either an anti-Semitic or a revolutionary 
form. Talk of national unity, democracy, constitutionalism, 
has little reality under such conditions. The real task of 
the Government is to win the support of the peasants, who 
form two-thirds of the population, by raising their standard 
of life ; but it is difficult to achieve when the money necessary 
for agricultural reform is poured out on the armaments 
made necessary by Poland’s geographical position. 


Emergency Food Stores 


One passage of Sir John Simon’s Budget Speech 
evoked unanimous approval was that in which he anno 
the secret purchase by the Government of sufficient me 
whale oil and sugar to supply the country during et 
months of “ an emergency.”’ Secrecy was Necessary to ils 
a rise in prices; certainly no one will object he . 
the Government acted without statutory authority, "y 
storage of food will achieve two objects, of which ty ¢ 
the most important is to protect the country from the dy, 
of starvation during a war, the “ emergency ” the Governme 
has in mind; it is a remarkable sign of the seriousney j 
the international situation that Great Britain, which i 
not often act in advance of events, should be forced to yj 
such steps. The second purpose served is to relieve 4 
enormous burden which must fall on the merchant , 
on the outbreak of war; the more oversea supplies cap 
supplemented from domestic stores, the more adeqys 
this country’s shipping will be to the difficult task jt y 
have to face. During the last year the Government has be 
repeatedly urged from several quarters, including 
Spectator, to take the essential step that was announced, 
Tuesday ; it will add considerably to confidence jn » 
Government that the advice was after all not necessary, 

* = * x 
The Eire Agreement and Ulster 


The Agreement between the United Kingdom and fy 
is discussed in a leading article on another page, but a spe 
word is needed regarding the position of Northern Irely 
which profits considerably by the financial concessions whig 
the British Government thought it well to make in ond 
to disarm possible Ulster hostility to the agreement yi 
Eire. Under the new arrangement agricultural subsiig 
granted to Northern Ireland farmers are to be borne q 
United Kingdom votes, the standards of the social servic 
in Northern Ireland are guaranteed by Great Britain, me 
rearmament work is promised, and Great Britain undertay 
so long as the agreement with Eire is in force not to reo 
the question of the amount contributed to the Unemploymer 
Assistance Fund of Northern Ireland, which amounted lx 
year to £1,600,000, thus waiving the existing right to reo 
the question if Great Britain’s contribution  exceeis 
£1,000,000. Even with these concessions, which se 
handsome enough, Northern Ireland does not profess he 
satisfied, and Lord Craigavon is accused by some of ii 
domestic critics of having sold the province. The financa 
relationship between Great Britain and Northern Irela! 
is highly complicated, but if there is one thing that is obv 
about it it is that it does not work to the disadvantage ¢ 
Northern Ireland. Critics who are dissatisfied with ita 
the new concessions leave it can never have experient! 
satisfaction at anything in life. 

*® x x * 


The Aeroplane Output 


For all the Prime Minister’s championship of Lord Swine 
public anxiety regarding the output of aeroplanes increas 
rather than diminishes, and there is ground for suggest! 
that it would increase more rapidly still if all the facts wer 
known. When Lord Winterton tells the House of Commo, 
as he did on Tuesday, that we may look for the maxim 
output in two years’ time it becomes necessary to plumb! 
the depths the reasons for almost criminal delays at a momtt 
when delays are profoundly perilous to the national secu. 
As things are the purchase of aeroplanes from Amen 
if early deliveries of the necessary types can be secured, # 
fully warranted, though the need for that ought neve® 
have arisen. There is much force in the question asks 
by Wing-Commander Cecil Wright, M.P., in The Tome. 
why a country second to none in the production of molt 
cars should be second to several in the production of air 
As to aeroplanes from the other side of the Adiantic, # 
permanent reliance must be placed on supplies from 
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oe these would still be available in wartime—not from 
United States. But if Canadian factories are to be 
for that purpose they must clearly be given some 
ganantee of continuity of orders. That involves the 
menting of a close commercial and industrial relationship 
the British Government and the Dominion—for 


hich on general grounds there is a great deal to be said. 
* * x 
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B i:ms and the Unions 
Severe criticism has recently been made of the delays in 
the execution of the Government’s arms programme; it 








10usnes J ow appears that there will be further delays in the “ speed 
Which doll on” of production for which the Government has asked the 
ced to ti employers and the men. The greatest difficulty is perhaps 
Telieve MM te attitude adopted by the Amalgamated Engineering 
chant naif yqion. It now seems certain that the Union will not 
ies can Wf jxide on its answer to Sir Thomas Inskip’s invitation to 
 adequalll nem to confer with the employers until its annual con- 
ask it wi rence at the end of May, and when it does the answer 
t has bee may not be satisfactory to the Government. The Union’s 
ding JW «nimde is clear and definite. It demands that the Govern- 
OUNCEd Wi ment’s promise to limit arms-profits should be strictly 
Ce in i lilled; that assurance should be at once forthcoming. 
essary, Mi; asks that its members should be protected against the 

dects of a “ dilution” of labour; effective guarantees on 

tut should be given. Finally, the Union may consent to 
and Fg co-operate with the Government and the employers only on 
t a speai ondition that the Spanish Government should be allowed 
1 Ire to Duy arms on the same terms as other countries. The 
ons whiggy situation is difficult and delicate. But it is a serious matter 
in one decline to further national self-defence because of a 
rent wal diference of opinion on the very debatable question of 







subsidis Spain; and it is impossible for the Government to admit 
borne gag tie claim of anyone but an elected Parliament to decide 
| service tational policy. 


° *x * * * 
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Magistrates and Probation 


Though the probation system has now been practised in 
the Courts of this country for some thirty years, and has had 
ample time to prove its value, there is nothing superfluous in 
a Home Office booklet issued on Monday to explain the 
objects and organisation of the system for the benefit of 
come magistrates. As Sir Samuel Hoare rightly says in a fore- 
word, “ probation is undoubtedly the most effective expedient 
that has been yet devised for dealing successfully with a 
large number of offenders who come before the Courts and 
for preventing the growth of serious crime.” That 51 per 
ObvIORE cent. of those under the age of 17 who were convicted in 


tage HE 1935 of indictable offences should have been placed on 
h it a probation gives evidence of the extent to which the system 
neni is employed. The equivalent percentage for those over 

I7 years was 17 per cent. The value and efficiency of 

probation, which is voluntarily accepted by offenders, 

depends as much upon the intelligent use of it by magistrates 
winueg ® UPon the ability of the probation-officers to carry it out. 
cress “Magistrates cannot make the fullest use of the system unless 
est oey have a full understanding of its methods and objects. 
; were Culdance from the Home Secretary on the subject is apposite. 


MON, x * x * 
Next Week’s ‘ Spectator ’ 

Next week’s Spectator will be a special Scottish number 
aad will include, in addition to regular features, articles on 
“The Glasgow Exhibition,” by Mrs. Walter Elliot ; “ Indus- 
ty or Empty Glens ?” by Sir Alexander MacEwen ; “ The 
Youth Hostels of Scotland,” by B. H. Humble; and three 
aricles on “ The Projection of Scotland,” in which Films 
Will be dealt with by John Grierson, the Drama by William 
me |effrey, and Broadcasting by George Blake. The same issue 
wil contain an article by J. A. Spender on the completion 
‘a great undertaking, the publication of British Documents 
a the Origins of the War, and a review by Dr. Inge of 
CEM, Joad’s forthcoming book on Morals and Politics: 









The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Undoubtedly 
the Budget came as a shock to most of the House of Commons. 
The majority of members, at any rate on the Government 
side, had persuaded themselves that no substantial increase 
of taxation was in prospect,and when they settled down to 
listen to the Chancellor’s speech they were mildly optimistic. 
This mood did not last for long. The Budget statement 
was full of warnings. Receipts from death-duties would in 
all probability be lower in the forthcoming year owing to 
the continuing depression in the price-level of securities. 
Rearmament expenditure had by no means reached its peak, 
and the final bill would be considerably in excess of the 
£1,500,000,000 originally contemplated. Even when the 
programme had been fulfilled the cost of maintenance would 
remain substantially higher than in the past. Confronted 
with these ominous considerations the House looked decidedly 
glum, but, even so, the final announcement of the additional 
burdens came as a surprise. 

* *x x * 

The speech itself was a somewhat uneven performance. 
As Colonel Moore-Brabazon pointed out, the preliminary 
review: of the past year’s receipts has seldom been made 
more interesting. Later on Sir John exhibited all the skill 
of a great advocate in explaining the methods usually adopted 
by the tax-dodger and in outlining his plans for tightening 
the net. His reasons for rejecting the expedient of further 
borrowing in favour of immediate increases in taxation 
were powerfully presented. But as on so many other occa- 
sions he was less happy when he struck a more emotional 
note. The House listened with some impatience when 
he protested how well he understood that even an extra 
halfpenny per week was a material and appreciable addition 
to the expenses of those with the smallest incomes, and his 
final peroration on the “‘ dogged determination and dauntless 
courage of the British race” somehow failed of its effect. 

*x *x * * 

Since the Budget statement the House as a whole has 
been in a chastened frame of mind. For twoor three years a 
great many members have seemed to regard almost light- 
heartedly the steadily mounting figures of expenditure. 
Since astronomical sums had to be raised anyhow, it seemed 
hypercritical to cavil at a few millions here and there. Now 
they are forced to contemplate a not-far-distant time when 
increasing demands from the defence services will probably 
coincide with declining trade and a consequently diminishing 
yield from taxation. The effect has been salutary. On 
Wednesday several speakers competed in hoisting the tattered 
banner of retrenchment. Mr. Mabane expressed the hope, 
though without much confidence, that the House would once 
again become the taxpayer’s watchdog and Mr. Hely- 
Hutchinson, in a well-balanced maiden speech, pointed out 
that we were faced with the prospect of budgets permanently 
in the neighbourhood of a thousand millions. 

x x x x 

One result of this altered outlook may reasonably be looked 
for. While no one suggests that rearmament should be 
slowed down there is likely to be greater insistence on safe- 
guards against waste. The Royal Commission on the Private 
Manufacture of Arms arrived at the conclusion that the 
methods now adopted to prevent the amassing of undue profits 
were inadequate. They proposed the creation of a controlling 
body, presided over by a Minister responsible to Parliament, 
having executive powers over supply, manufacture, costing 
and the authorisation of orders from abroad. So far the 
Government have refused to consider anything of the kind, 
but it is at least conceivable that they will be constrained to 
yield to the increased pressure arising from a general realisation 
of our future budgetary difficulties. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
raised this subject, not for the first time, in his speech on 
Wednesday, and Mr. Stokes mace the interesting assertion that 
only an auditor familiar with the whole of a firm’s business 
can accurately gauge the profit made on any single transaction 
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UNEQUAL SACRIFICE 


IR JOHN SIMON’S first Budget has run contrary 
to all expectations; the Chancellor is certainly 
to be congratulated on his courage in refusing to take 
the easiest course and in forcing the country to realise 
that, after all, armaments are expensive playthings and 
have to be paid for. There is probably no measure 
which could emphasise their cost so sharply and effec- 
tively as an increase in the income tax; and for that 
reason alone there will be a general inclination to approve 
Sir John’s drastic methods of solving his difficulties, 
whatever disadvantages they may involve. The essence 
of the Budget problem can be stated very briefly. 
Allowing for armament expenditure, it is estimated that 
there will be a real deficit of £120,000,000. Of this 
£90,000,000 will be raised by borrowing, and so also 
will the cost of the supplementary arms estimates which 
have to be brought in later. There remains a gap of 
£30,000,000, and despite the tempting advice which 
has been pressed upon him from almost every quarter, 
Sir John has thought it his, and the country’s, duty to 
raise the money by increases in direct and indirect 
taxation. It appears even that the gap has been made 
to appear as large as possible, for Sir John has been 
generous in estimating expenditure, and cautious in 
estimating revenue. He has been no less severe on 
himself by choosing to increase what are probably the 
three most unpopular taxes he could find—the income 
tax, the tea tax, and the petrol tax. 


Sir John has indeed returned to the strictest principles 
of orthodox finance ; but though the extreme simplicity, 
clarity, and honesty of his measures deserve every praise, 
he might have been well advised to use greater imagina- 
tion and ingenuity. The new taxes might, moreover, 
have been more equitably distributed. The increase of 
2d. a lb. on tea will directly hit the poorest classes of 
society, for whom tea is the staple beverage. The rise in 
the petrol tax will be felt more by the millions of middle- 
class motorists than by the much fewer rich; and the 
increase in the income tax will fall heaviest on the 
middle-class taxpayer in the intermediate income levels. 
The Chancellor has wisely exempted incomes under 
£250 wholly, and of £250-£540 partly, from the increase 
in the tax; and he has given relief to industry by 
doubling the allowance for wear and tear, which, it 
appears, will compensate the enterprises most affected 
almost completely for the increase in the rate of income tax. 


What is most remarkable is that no sacrifice appears 
to be asked of the largest income groups. The National 
Defence Contribution, which chiefly affects armament 
profits, will amount to £20,000,000, or £5,000,000 less 
than originally estimated; there is no effective limita- 
tions of such profits, and, though armament expenditure 
is to rise considerably, there is to be no increase in the 
rate of N.D.C. Equally, there is no increase in surtax, 
or in the death duties, though such an increase would 
be socially justifiable even without the present emer- 
gency. Sir John has indeed taken action against tax 
evasion. But he has refrained from the sweeping 
measure pressed on him by experts; those he fore- 
shadows promise a conspicuously meagre yield, while by 
some experts tax evasion has been estimated to cost 
the country £20,000,000 a year. No increase in N.D.C. 
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no increase in surtiax, no increase in death duties, » 
radical measures against tax evasion, compensation / 
industry, especially the armaments industry, fo, thy 
increase in income tax—it is fair to ask, in View of th 
sacrifices imposed on the broad masses of the workigy 
and middle classes, what equal sacrifices have 
asked of the very rich, and especially of those yj, 
benefit directly by the arms expenditure which jy 
made the sacrifices necessary. . 

Further, in choosing the tea tax as his INnstrumey 
for levying increased tribute from the poorer membe 
of the community Sir John has taken a course Open 
to serious objection. The same sum, £3,000,000, cy 
with greater social advantage be obtained from tobagy. 
the only possible reason for not turning to beer is thy 
here increased taxation would defeat its purpose y 
diminishing consumption—which is doubtful. And, g 
a Royal Commission has recommended, social beng 
could be united with a new source of revenue by imposiy 
a tax on patent medicines. The increase in the tea ty 
will rightly be the most unpopular item of the Budge, 
These criticisms, however, may be outweighed by th 
undoubted advantages of the methods the Chancel 
has pursued. He has, moreover, left for future yea 
the various nest eggs and devices which might have bey 
used to cover the deficit this time. Taking them 
together, a revaluation of the country’s gold reser, 
the profits of the Exchange Equalisation account, tk 
£10,000,000 to be received from Ireland, would mor 
than have covered the deficit; but by next year tk 
country may be grateful that so many henroosts have ben 
left unrobbed. As Sir John pointed out, rearmament wil 
certainly cost more than was originally estimated; 
since the programme will not have reached its pet 
until 1939, or more probably, since the speed of is 
execution has so far not been remarkable, until 194, 
it is wise to keep as many resources as possible unt! 
the burden is heaviest. For in all probability the risig 
cost of arms will have to be met during a period @ 
declining trade, when the revenue has lost much of th 
buoyancy it has shown in recent years. 


Indeed, the most crucial question Sir John has had 
face is how to increase revenue without exerting a defi: 
tionary effect on business, which has already experienc 
a recession. He has answered it in an orthodox fashion; 
and unfortunately orthodox methods have not bet 
highly successful in solving problems of declining tat 
in recent years. The Chancellor has also had to face th 
problem of keeping the ordinary channels of trade & 
free as possible while armaments are taking a larger atl 
larger part in the national economy. But his new tai 
are calculated to reduce the purchasing-power of lag 
masses of the community, and especially the middle-clas 
consumer and investor; so far as their yield 5 
applied to armaments, it must necessarily constitut 
a considerable transference of income and investmell 
from the normal channels of industry. One of the mo 
serious effects of Sir John’s Budget may be its depressilf 
influence on business, and normal sources of revetlé. 
No one doubts the virtue of paying our way ; but virtue! 
its own reward and financially may cost more than itis wort 

It seems clear, however, that the Chancellor could m 
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— 
avoid increases in taxation and bring home to the 
gantry the cost of armaments ; and having chosen the 
course, he has taken it so effectively that many 

gil wonder for how many more years that cost can be 
pone without disaster. Sir John has pointed out that, 
wen after the armaments programme has been increased, 
the cost of maintenance will permanently increase the 
es on the national exchequer. The present sacri- 
feesare heavy ; in the next few years they will be heavier, 
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una mHE Agreement signed on Monday between Ministers 
hemben T of the United Kingdom and Ministers of Eire 
se Ope {mally concludes a disastrous chapter in Anglo-Irish 
> co history and initiates a new one of substantial promise. 
obacw To the Ministers of both countries and their technical 
‘1S thal savisers who have been instrumental in achieving it 
0st by uch more than the conventional phrases of congratu- 
And, all ion are due. The merits of the Agreement cannot 

“UM be assessed merely in terms of the economic and political 
posing advantages which it confers on both countries ; what is 
teat peculiarly valuable about it, coming at this moment in 
Badge, history, is the provision of evidence that a bitter dispute 
by th can still be settled by a policy of conciliation and appease- 
cele ment. It would be extravagant to claim that the Agree- 
Je nent represents a final settlernent of Anglo-Irish affairs, 
© bea since it leaves unsolved and indeed unmentioned the 
ad question of Partition, which is a continuing grievance 
“ENCE tp the great majority of Irishmen; but that in no way 
Mt diminishes the value for the present and for the immediate 
TH future of a document which combines a settlement of 
at INE the differences which have poisoned Anglo-Irish rela- 

"fe tions during the last few years with comprehensive 
ak, provisions which make it unlikely that similar differences 
® wil recur. 


of jg Neither in Great Britain nor in Eire should there be 
igafe MY great disposition to criticise the terms of the 
unify Agreement. A few extremists in Ireland, still nursing 
rig 2 Tesentment unworthy of a better cause, will inevit- 
dd ably attack a settlement made with the object 
fife of promoting relations of friendship and good 
understanding’ with the United Kingdom; _ but 
they represent the least substantial and least valuable 
element in their country and may with a clear conscience 
be disregarded. In Great Britain, apart from a mild 
dismay on the part of. farmers who have enjoyed an 
artificial protection behind the penal duties imposed on 
agricultural imports from Ireland, such small anxiety as 
may be felt will be focussed exclusively on the Agree- 
ment concerning defence. The Treaty of 1921 provided 
that the defence by sea of Great Britain and Ireland 
should be undertaken by the Imperial Forces, and that 
the Irish Free State should accord to the Imperial Navy 
the necessary harbour facilities, until such time as the 
Free State should be able to assume the defence of her 
own coasts. Articles 6 and 7 of the Agreement of 1921 
now cease to have effect, and the United Kingdom will 
transfer to Eire the Admiralty property and rights at 
Berehaven and the harbour defences at Berehaven, 
Cobh and Lough Swilly. The Agreement contains no 
Clause requiring that the maintenance and defence of the 
harbours should be effective, and the cost of defending 
them on the scale necessary for the composure of this 
country, if the likelihood or even possibility of war in 
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but they can, and will be, made with willingness and 
fortitude.. But the question the Government and 
the country must ask is what the time-limit of this 
sacrifice is to be, and whether there is no policy open to 
the country which will rescue it from a position in which 
no prospect of relief can be descried. Unhappily the 
creation of international goodwill, in which alone the 
Chancellor saw salvation, calls for both a proffer and 
a response. Only the first is in our power. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH EIRE 


the near future is assumed, would undoubtedly be a 
heavy strain on Eire’s resources. Since their defence is 
a matter of common concern, it is safe to assume that 
between now and December 31st, 1938, which is the 
latest date at which the transfer can take place, some 
supplementary agreement will be made between the two 
countries covering in more detailed terms all the issues 
of defence. Whatever the final terms of the arrangement, 
it is obviously worth immeasurably more to Great Britain 
to be able to count, as now she can, on the collaboration 
of a genuinely friendly country than to have the legal 
right to occupy a few isolated positions in a discontented 
and suspicious land. 

On the merits of the Financial and Trade agreements 
no one will have any doubts at all. The Financial 
Agreement, which provides that the Government of 
Eire shall by the end of November pay the sum of 
£10,000,000, in final settlement of all financial claims, 
inters for all time the original cause of the economic war. 
It may justly be claimed for Great Britain that she has 
acted with great generosity in accepting this sum in 
place of the £5,000,000 a year to which she believed she 
was legally entitled ; but since Mr. de Valera, with the 
support of much legal opinion, has consistently main- 
tained that Great Britain’s claim was invalid, he is entitled 
to no less praise for agreeing to a compromise on the 
whole so satisfactory to both sides. In the absence of 
any reference in the Agreement to Eire’s financial responsi- 
bility for making effective the defences of her harbours, 
it seems conceivable, and is on almost every score desir- 
able, that the £10,000,000 to be paid by the Government 
of Eire will be allocated to the common concern of the 
strengthening of the coastal defences of Eire. 

The Trade Agreement is on the lines of those nego- 
tiated with the other Dominions at Ottawa, and in 
conjunction with the cognate provision of the Financial 
Agreement which abolishes both the Special Duties 
imposed in 1932 by the Government of the United King- 
dom as a reprisal for the withholding of the Annuities, and 
the Customs (Emergency) Duties imposed by the Govern- 
ment of Eire, puts the relations of Irish agriculture and 
British industry once more on a rational economic 
basis. Its terms need not be followed in detail here. 
They do not achieve what is ideally desirable, the estab- 
lishment of complete Free Trade between Britain and 
Eire, but they go a considerable way in that direction, 
and the benefits they bring to both countries are so 
substantial that it seems safe to predict that if advantage 
is taken of the provision for consultation after the original 
period of three years it will be in order to revise tariffs 
downward rather than upward. 

The single defect of the Agreement, which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as the most welcome develop- 
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ment in Anglo-Irish relations since the Treaty of 1921, 
a solvent of some lingering misunderstandings between 
Britain and the United States and a source of strength 
to the whole Commonwealth, is that it does not touch on 
what is, after all, the most important problem connected 
with modern Ireland. Enormously as this Agreement 
must increase the warmth of the feelings of the citizens of 
Eire towards Great Britain, the existence of Partition will 
always prevent an entirely whole-hearted reconciliation 
between the two countries. No one can regard the problem 





—— 
as capable of immediate solution ; but it is a Pity that 

formula could have been found, and included in the rising 
ment, in which British approval of the Irish Boal of 
ultimate unity could have been expressed. Such a formu 
however theoretically phrased, would have been ae 
infinitely greater encouragement to the citizens of Eire 
than the knowledge that the improved relations between 
Dublin and London, of which this Agreement js q sign 
will inevitably bring in their train closer and pethap 
ultimately identical interests between Dublin and Belfag, 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. WYNDHAM LEWIS’ portrait of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot is creating more of a stir than it really 
deserves. The artist will certainly revel in the publicity ; 
Mr. Augustus John will quite like it and the Royal 
Academy will no doubt hate it. The Academy has 
come out in a rather unexpected light. First of all 
it showed a certain perspicacity in not being taken in 
by Mr. Lewis’ surface respectability and the traditionalism 
which he now boasts the painting shows. Then the President 
even displayed some defiance in his speech to the Chelsea 
Arts Club on the subject ; though unfortunately what he said 
only succeeded in further confusing an already muddled 
situation. His defence of the Academy’s action was that 
the Academy stands for “ real art.” I doubt if any of us 
know what those words mean, but on any definition Mr. 
Lewis’ painting must be as much real art as the works of the 
Royal Academy. It is serious and sincere, however dis- 
tasteful it may be. Mr. Lewis has a tortuous mind and 
cannot help expressing himself in a rather tortuous way. 
But that has nothing to do with his paintings not being art. 
Personally I dislike his tortuousness and I believe that his 
appeal is limited by it; but then I also dislike Mr. Eliot’s 
tortuousness in his poetry. At most one might make the 
distinction that Mr. Eliot’s obscurity is absolutely spontaneous, 
whereas that of Mr. Lewis is often second-hand. But the 
Academy can hardly start turning things down because they 
are not absolutely original and first-hand. If it did, its rooms 
would be almost empty. 
* x x x 
Mr. Richard Sickert has, I see it stated, recorded the 
opinion that Mr. Wyndham Lewis is “the best portrait 
painter ever.” But people like Rembrandt and Velasquez 
must be considered quite good runners-up. 
* * *x x 
A remarkable evidence of the increasing liberalism of 
Mr. de Valera’s régime in Eire is the choice of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde as the first President of Eire and Mr. de Valera’s 
personal nominations to the new Senate. Dr. Hyde is, of 
course, the greatest living authority on Erse and the man 
primarily responsible for its revival at the end of the last 
century when it seemed to be on the point of dying out. 
But he is also a Protestant, the son of a Protestant clergyman, 
and a graduate of Trinity College, which staunch Gaels 
and the Roman Catholic Bishops decry as the last outpost of 
political, cultural and religious heresy. He will make a much 
more impressive President than any politician, with the 
exception of Mr. de Valera himself, could have been. 
x x x *x 
If the common report that the first head of the new 
Nuffield College at Oxford is to be Mr. H. B. Butler, Director 
of the International Labour Office, is true, as no doubt it is, 
both the loss to Geneva and the gain to Oxford will be con- 
siderable. Mr. Butler’s position in the world of international 
labour and industry is so prominent that his academic dis- 
tinctions have been a little forgotten. But he went up from 
Eton with a Balliol scholarship, and after taking a first in 
Greats became Fellow of All Souls. On Albert Thomas’ 
sudden death in 1932 Butler, as his second in command, was 





his obvious successor. There is no obvious successor ty 
Butler himself, though one or two obvious possible names hay 
been mentioned. The appointment of “ Governor ” Winapy 
(of Vermont—once ‘‘ Governor,” always “ Governor ”) the 
American who is one of the assistant directors of the LL.0, 
would be interesting and significant, for the United State 
is a full member of the Organisation, but Mr. Winants 
experience of Geneva is comparatively brief, and jt j 
questionable whether the acceptance of a position of su 
responsibility internationally by an American citizen woul 
find favour at Washington. 
* * * * 

The heavy fall in the number of childrea atiending Sundy 
schools reported at the Baptist Union meetings this week 
(Baptists 16,000 fewer in the year, Congregationalists 23,00, 
Methodists 66,000, Anglicans 82,000) is a serious matter 
for the Churches, but perhaps not as serious as it looks, 
By no means all the lapsed thousands would have gone on 
to be Church members, and by no means all of them wil 
fail to become Church members. The general attitude 
towards Sunday, and the family car in particular, has created 
heavy competition to the Sunday school, which can never 
hope to retain anything like the place it held in the life of the 
Churches a generation ago. Whether it can even retain any 
place at all is a little uncertain. The supply of suitabk 
teachers, moreover, gets more difficult rather than less. 

* * * * 

Writing last week away from references (as might perhay 
have been divined from internal evidence) I quoted a couplet 
of Tennyson’s not precisely as Tennyson wrote it. What 
he did write was : 

“ . . bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North.” 


His version may have been better or worse than mine, but 
at least it was his own. 
* * * * 

With regard to my note about the habit prevalent in the 
West Indies of reckoning all prices in dollars and cents 
instead of the official sterling currency, Major-Generd 
Lethbridge Alexander, who has just come back from Si 
Vincent, writes to correct my suggestion that this is in defer- 
ence to American tourists. The dollar, he observes, is tht 
West Indian, not the United States dollar—but both have 
the same value, 4s. 2d. It seems an odd practice, all th 
same, for the actual coins that pass are shillings and pent, 
so that every transaction must form the subject of a lightning 
calculation. Even if Americans are not responsible for the 
habit they no doubt find it convenient. 

* x * x 
The Strain on the Buttons 

‘* Goring has a fine head ; that he is so fat that he seems 
have difficulty in bringing his hands together when clappiti 
is due to war-wounds, not to self-indulgence.”—Majl 
Yeats-Brown, in The Observer. 

* * * * 


“ For Sale, privately, charming 16TH CENTURY QUEEN ANN! 
Pp y g 


House.” The Times.—Singular prescience on the part & 


the Elizabethan builder, JANUS. 
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April 29, 1938] 


HE Austrian plebiscite—to touch briefly, for the sake 
of completeness, on what is, of course, old history 
by this time—was really rather a humdrum ending to a 


nod many centuries of history. I reached Vienna on the 
saturday afternoon, just in time to hear the Fiihrer make 


tis final speech. He was showing obvious signs of the 
grin of the campaign, and the cheering, though consider- 
ible, was nothing like what I had heard on the wireless when 
tg made his first triumphal entry after the German coup. 
There were crowds on the Ring outside Herr Hitler’s hotel 
wd a certain amount of big German standards; __ rather 
feble marching was going on; but there was a distinct 
dement of anti-climax in the atmosphere. Vienna, in 
ct, was settling down to her new status as a provincial 
German city. 

Of te 99.75 per cent. of Austrian voters who did their 
duty as G:rman patriots on the Sunday the great majority 
accept or are at least resigned to the new state of affairs. 
Itis true that some voting was taking place openly and that 
it therefore required courage to go into the curtained recess, 
Even when, as was probably the case in most stations, the 
voting seemed obviously secret, many people could not 
gt rid of a lurking suspicion that there might be a snag 
somewhere. A waiter confessed to me that he had at the 
last minute got nerves about his job, but his wife was brave 
and actually waved her negative vote in the faces of the 
oficialsa—which, to judge from the effect of the solitary 
No in the station when I watched the counting, must have 
produced expressions like those of a Bateman drawing. 


But neither the waiter nor his bold spouse was moved 
by any considerations of Austrian patriotism. He was 
annoyed because an unemployed Nazi had come along to 
share his job and his tips, while she objected to giving up 
foreign currency notes under the new exchange laws. In 
the course of a good many comparatively frank talks I found 
monarchists who lamented the final eclipse of the Habsburgs, 
and Catholics and Socialists who disliked the domination 
of the Nazis. But nobody seemed to have much regret 
for the disappearance of the truncated Austria of the Treaty 
of St. Germain. Personally I have never met an Austrian 
who really believed in the future of his country as an inde- 
pendent entity, and the one thing every section of the com- 
munity seems to welcome is that at last the uncertainty is 
over, As one dear old lady of 77, who had evidently been 
very dubious about the Nazis, put it to me in a_polling- 
station: “ What can one do? At any rate that’s that.” 


Here, I think, is the true explanation of the curious fact 
that the Austrians, although they would have given Herr 
von Schuschnigg a majority in his plebiscite, voted a few 
weeks later even more overwhelmingly in favour of the 
Anschluss than did the Germans in the old Reich—for in 
the Strange ritual of a modern dictatorial plebiscite there 
8 a real difference between 99.1 and 99.75 per cent. Herr 
Schuschnigg, using of course much the same means of 
Pressure as the Nazis, might have got 60 or 70 per cent. 
But once Herr Hitler had made his coup and established 
the fait accompli, the same people turned right round and 
the opposition crumbled away to nothing. 


The secret police, however, have taken no chances. They 
amived in force with the occupation and proceeded to shut 
Up everyone who might conceivably cause them trouble. 
As against the official figure of about 1,600 in prison and 
concentration camps throughout Austria, the unofficial esti- 
mates of impartial observers range up to 10,000 and more. 


The Jews are having a particularly bad time. Although 
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GERMANY AND EUROPE: I. AUSTRIA 


By H. POWYS 


GREENWOOD 


Vienna contains about 300,000 Jews, I did not see a single 
one during the three days I was in the city. A new principle, 
which as far as I know has never been applied in Germany, is 
the confiscation of Jewish property. For example, the Jew 
who owned the majority interest in the Bristol Hotel— 
where I was staying—has disappeared, and his shares seem 
to have been turned over to the National Socialist Factory 
Bill Organisation (N.S.B.O.) ; in any event this organisation 
is running the hotel. The same thing has happened in a 
number of other cases within my own knowledge, and exten- 
sive drives among the Jews are reported to have produced 
large hauls not merely of foreign currencies, their ostensible 
object, but even of valuable personal belongings. 


It is of course only fair to remember that the Austrian 
Nazis have a lot of scores to pay off. Some years ago I met 
some members of the exiled Austrian Legion who hed 
obviously been through the mill, and listened to their 
prophecies of blood running in the streets of Vienna when 
their turn came. As a result of the complete control exercised 
by the Reich German elements from the beginning the 
proceedings have certainly been more orderly than would 
otherwise have been the case. 


This is indeed one of the main arguments put forward by 
Germans to justify Herr Hitler’s methods. It was the over- 
whelming force of the Reich which kept the Austrian Nazis 
in order and secured a bloodless change-over ; that same force, 
so the argument continues, overawed any possible opposition 
and prevented civil war on Spanish lines ; and finally it put 
any foreign intervention out of the question. So if the 
Anschluss was to be carried out, that was obviously the way to 
do it. Curiously enough, it is possible to find people in 
Germany who doubt the wisdom of the Anschluss; some 
because it further dilutes the real Prussian spirit, others 
because of the economic burden it represents in the immediate 
future. But everybody approves of the methods employed. 
No other method, they say, was in fact practicable, and they 
add that complaints about the use of force scarcely come well 
from the Powers who forcibly prevented the Anschluss without 
any regard for the wishes of the Austrian people. 


The implications of this attitude are of fundamental 
importance, and I shall try to deal with them fully in a later 
article. Before concluding here I want to touch briefly on 
the economic aspects of the Anschluss. 


There is no doubt that from the economic point of view 
the Austrians expect a great deal, and the consensus of 
independent opinion is that they will get it. There are at 
present estimated to be nearly 600,000 unemployed workers 
in Austria, that is to say that proportionately the situation is 
nearly as bad as it was in Germany or the U.S.A. at the worst 
period of the depression, and the first effort of the new 
régime will be to absorb these as rapidly as possible. Since 
Austrian industry is in a very backward state and thus finds 
it difficult to compete with German industry, and since the 
Germans are anxious speedily to develop Austrian resources 
of such valuable raw materials as iron ore, manganese, Xc., 
a vast programme of modernisation and new capital develop- 
ment is being planned which should have a big effect on 
employment. Already some of the most effective plebiscite 
propaganda was the restarting of factories by Marshal Goering 
and his Four Year Plan advisers. 

That Germany, with her dictatorial economic methods, can 
set Austrian business humming, there is little doubt. But 


all German business men agree that it is going to be a most 
expensive job. A new strain is being added to the tremendous 
effort of the Four Year Plan, and it will be several years at 
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least before the investment begins to bring a commensurate 
return. There is some compensation, of course, in’ the 
£15,000,000 or so of gold and foreign exchange reserves of 
the Austrian National Bank, and the free exchange resources 
of private owners now being drawn on are by no means 


FROM 1914 TILL NOW: 


Ss 
negligible. But although Dr. Schacht may be able to 

more quietly for a few weeks, for the next two or three ~ 
the acquisition of Austria must make the German egg ey 
situation more difficult. With this situation I hope an 
next week. 


V. THE PRESENT DAY 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HE course of events since the breakdown of the 
Disarmament Conference is too recent to need 
recapitulation in detail. The dominant fact has been the 
movement of German opinion, obedient, as ever, to authority, 
towards a stark assertion of nationalism and _ territorial 
sovereignty ; a movement which may be described as a 
reversion to the ideas of Frederick the Great instead of an 
advance towards European co-operation. The shadow of 
German force had never wholly receded; from 1934 it 
darkened the rest of Europe. In politics, as in economics, 
bad money drives good money out of circulation, and the 
attitude of Germany thus hampered the free action of the 
democratic governments in matters like the defence of 
the League. The League could work only on the assumption 
that a member guilty of aggression would be deemed, in 
the words of the Covenant, to have committed an act of war 
against all other members. Even before 1934, and certainly 
after this year, a State guilty of aggression against a League 
Power was only too likely to have the support of Germany. 
Thus, a war against a Power which had broken its covenants 
would not be a war fought by an overwhelming coalition 
against one defaulter, but a long-drawn struggle of equally- 
matched alliances. 


Hence the failure of a policy of sanctions after the Italian 
aggression in Abyssinia; the Governments of Great Britain 
and France hesitated before the prospects of a general war. 
Hence, also, the failure of the attempt to cut off foreign 
participation in the Spanish civil war; once again the 
Governments of Great Britain and France hesitated before 
the risk of a general war. Similarly, Japan has been left free 
to attack China, because the engagement of Great Britain 
in the Far East might well have precipitated war in the west. 


These facts are not pleasant; they have been a stumbling- 
block to the democratic peoples. We have to admit failure, 
and the circumsiances of our failure have been humiliating. 
It is inevitable that, to uninformed popular opinion, the 
Governments in office should bear the brunt of this failure, 
though their critics are at times more anxious to maintain 
their own consistency than to acknowledge the facts. More- 
over, the chance of using the situation for party ends has been 
tempting ; it is easy to say that the position is due to the 
mistakes of our own Government, and to ignore the possibility 
that the failure of our Government has been caused by facts 
mainly outside its own contro]. A detached observer, looking 
at the situation in the light of history, may think that, if the 
strength of parties had been reversed in the last few years, 
the policy of the British Government—the final decisions 
taken by this Government—would not have been very different. 
All parties are agreed upon the calamities of modern war, 
and it is the particular burden and the particular merit of 
democratic Governments that they must be far more careful 
than dictatorships in avoiding risks of this kind. The dictators 
have only themselves to preserve; the democracies have to 
preserve their liberties for posterity. None the less, the 
democracies may have to face war. We may be meeting, 
now, something more than a German reaction against the 
military defeat of 1918, and the “dictated” treaty. The 


handful of men to whom the German people has submitted 
in blind confidence may be aiming at dominion over Europe, 
with the indirect contro] elsewhere which this dominion 
would imply. 


If this be so, we have before us a choice of 





terrible evils; war, or the degradation of our standards of 
civilised life and the disappearance of free institutions, Of 
these evils, most free men would choose war. In making thi 
choice, they would number themselves, their children, ang 
their friends among those who quast cursores, vitai lampada 
tradunt. Victory would mean at least some chance that the 
torch might be handed on; it would mean little else of 
good. 

Against the possibility that we may be compelled to fight, 
we should be fully armed, and, at this moment, it is difficul 
not to associate resistance to the swiftest rearmament with 
those faction fights which in the past have been the ruin of 
free States. It is also clear that we must accept such help 
as we can get. If we hesitate to accept the help, or 
remove the hostility, of a State recently denounced fy 
aggression, we should remember that only by avoiding wa 
now can we hope, for years to come, to remake the fabric of 
international co-operation, and that, by so doing, we may 
ultimately bring more relief to the victims of aggression than 
we could secure for them, in our time, by means of 
a general war. Here again, the choice is not one we might 
wish to make, but a choice thrust upon us by the facts. If 
the German leaders really aim at Eurepean or world dominion, 
our own strength, and the co-operation of other States, drawn 
together in a common fear, may yet save the situation. 

The German leaders may have no such aim ; the language 
used by them may perhaps be regarded as a diversion for 
followers who might otherwise be the uneasy spectators of 
their own enslavement. We do not know the aims of the 
German leaders, or how far the German people will follow 
them. We are bound to safeguard ourselves against the worst 
possibilities, but a negative purpose is not enough. Wha 
positive contribution can we make ? Our direct contribution 
cannot at present be large. We can offer economic help 
only to those who will receive it, and the leaders of Germany 
have set themselves against the obvious methods of relieving 
the economic strain. Furthermore, until we know the inten- 
tions of Germany, it is difficult for us to make concessions 
which may be used to our military disadvantage. Can w 
give Germany loans, or raw materials, which may be trans- 
formed into armaments against us, or territorial control of 
colonies which might serve as bases for ships and aeroplanes? 
We might do far more than we have done to encourage 
economic co-operation with the democratic countries outside 
our own Empire. It is true that difficulties in this matter 
come also from the United States and from our ow 
Dominions, but there has been little drive and initiative from 
our own Cabinet. 


In the main, however, we are reduced to the type of defen 
sive action which the Byzantine Empire maintained for cet- 
turies against a barbarian world. The tempo of events 8 
much faster now than it was in the centuries between tk 
ancient and the modern age, and, with this immensely 
guickened rate of change, we may reckon that any gain 
time is, on balance, to our advantage. When Napoleon was 
at the height of his power, one of the ablest statesmen in Europe 
noticed that the instability of the Napoleonic empire was tt 
most certain feature of the time. Such instability is greatet 
today, and while we can afford to wait upon events, dictatos 
are carried along with them, and have no reserve of yeals 
upon which to draw. We should not indeed delude ourselves 
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‘to hoping for a sudden revulsion of feeling in Germany 
ite it the deification of the all-powerful Nation-State. It 
is long ago now since war was described as the national 
industry of Prussia, and a tenacious people does not quickly 
hange its habits. It is even doubtful whether a violent 
alia of the dictatorships would bring tranquillity; it 
‘sht mea a new variation on the theme of civil and social 
hate. It is more probable that the first stage in the appease- 
meat of Europe, and in the reconciliation between Germany 
snd the western democracies, will come through an easing 
of the tension in the non-democratic States. It will be safer 
fot Europe if this easing down is undramatic ; safer if Mein 
Kampf is left unopened and unread than if it is publicly 
humed. We can do little towards easing the strain except 
to make it clear from the evidence of fact that life inside the 


circle of free States is better than life outside it. We can 
show that we do not exclude any State from participating 
in these benefits as long as we are sure that we are not merely 
arming the enemies of liberty. We must recognise that 
Western as well as Eastern peoples dislike “‘loss of face,” 
and, above all, we must not look for spectacular results. We 
have tended to think of the League as some Power, not 
ourselves, making for righteousness, or as a kind of political 
fourth dimension. We must remember that the strength 
of the League is the strength of the average European man : 
no more, and no less. For this reason we must curtail our 
hopes. If it be any consolation to us, our generation is not 
the first to see the collapse of an ideal. Whatever our beliefs, 
we might learn a good deal about the paradox of continuous 
failure from the history of the Christian Church. 


CHINA: THE WAR AND THE STUDENT 


By WINIFRED GALBRAITH 


HAT would you do if, up for your first term at Cam- 
bridge, you heard that an invading army had taken 
London, destroyed your home on, say, Streatham Common, 
and taken possession of the telegraph and post office so that 
you could not get into touch with your people? Then 
repeated air-raids destroy your College (Pembroke), and the 
approach of the army northward breaks up the University 
since the enemy is said to kill all professors and students 
out of hand in case they are Communists. You make your 
way on foot to, say, Nottingham, which is being fortified as 
afront line town. What would you do next ? 


This is the question that hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women and school boys and girls have to decide 
today in China, though to get a fair picture you must multiply 
the distances by ten, for these folk have come at least six 
hundred miles to Central China and to get to a place that is 
really safe they will have to go another six hundred. 

What are they doing? Some, of course, are joining the 
amy. Not so many as the English might expect, remem- 
bering the gay young men who rushed to the Colours in 1914, 
“afraid that the war will be over before we get out.” The 
Chinese proverb that “‘ You don’t use good iron to make nails, 
and you don’t use good men to make soldiers” puts the 
profession a good deal lower in the social scale than it is in 
England, and so far the National Government has not made 
any very strong appeal to the student class to enlist as common 
soldiers, China does not lack man-power yet, and public 
opinion is quite willing to allow the students to go on studying 
if they can find a school or to engage in some kind of propa- 
ganda work or social service and so save themselves to help 
tun the country when the mess is over. It is an attitude that 
some foreigners find hard to appreciate, but there it is. 


There are, of course, schools for officers and flying schools 
with a fairly stiff examination and some students get into 
these. Characteristically the only people who are making a 
direct call to educated people to join up are the Seventh Route 
Army, the ex-Communist army in Shensi. They have an 
Army University and a School of Political Training, and they 
have recruiting agents in various parts of the country, but 
the Central Government is naturally a little shy of these 
friends so recently foes and it is quite difficult for a young 
man to get from Central China to Sian. 


Then there are a number of mass-education projects that 
are going to use a good many people, though here again it 
will only absorb the better ones. Propaganda is an ugly word 
in English ;_ we suspect it of distortion and suppression and 


exploitation of the credulous. Its abuse is one of the chief 


dangers of an illiterate peasantry but the history of the last 
twenty years, or indeed twenty centuries, in China provides a 
very adequate reason for it. Ina country like England, which 
a not sufiered from foreign invasion since 1066 (is that the 


right date ?), the appearance of a column of alien soldiers 
accompanied by tanks and guns would be sufficiently unusual 
to prove to even the dullest yokel that an enemy had landed, 
even if the newspapers had stopped circulation and the radio 
ceased to function. But during the lifetime of most people 
in China so many different bands of troops have marched 
over the countryside—Northern soldiers, Southern soldiers, 
Communist armies, Government armies, that the farmer 


can only think them all alike, to be dreaded like a plague of | 


locusts which pass over his fields and property and leave it 
bare. It is difficult for him to see this last invasion as any 
different from the other disasters that have befallen him. 
The army will take what it will, and when it is gone he will 
repair his broken dykes, plough again his fields if his buffalo 
has been left him, huddle in a mat shed if his house has been 
burnt, stick on the land if anything has been saved ; if not, 
drift as a destitute refugee to the nearest town where, if he is 
lucky, some charitable society may provide him with two 
bowls of rice-porridge a day. 

This time every Chinese farmer, at least in the invaded 
areas, probably does know that the enemy is the Japanese. 
Extensive advertisement since 1927 has printed on the walls 
and minds of even remote villagers the slogans ““ Down with 
Imperialists ’’ (we were all lumped together at first or England 
was singled out for special attack) and later ‘“‘ Down with 
Japanese Imperialism.” But it is hard to distinguish friend 
from foe when both appear in the guise of looters. And so, 
in what is left of China, extensive schemes for organised 
guerilla warfare and for mass education and social reform are 
being launched. In this time of national danger China’s 
last defence is to be found in a spiritual force, the conscious- 
ness of nationhood on the part of every man, woman and 
child, so that even if they are conquered they may know that 
they are still Chinese. 

To return to the students, some of them will be employed 
in this work. For others there are provisional universities 
and some temporary high schools being opened in the far 
west. Those who can raise some more money for travel may 
find a place there. What of the rest? As far as I can hear, 
I do not think anyone has starved to death yet, anyhow in the 
non-occupied areas. The International Red Cross and 
other international bodies, receiving generous help from 
Britain, America and other countries, are able to telegraph 
funds when they hear of urgent needs ; Buddhist and other 
societies have opened refuge camps, local people organise 
relief committees. All over the country (never forget the 
size when you think of China; from Hamburg to Rome, 
from Berlin to Moscow is the sort of area) destitute refugees, 
and there are said to be 100 million (a quarter of the popula- 
tion) are at worst housed in mat sheds and fed on a diet that 
will just keep them alive. 

What to do with them next is the problem that almost 
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baffles everyone. For the students the help given by Inter- 
national Student Service is offering some avenues for a 
select number. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. are setting 
up joint committees in various centres to administer this 
relief. At Shanghai and Sian there are hostels; they are 
able to make grants of money (called loans, but really gifts) 
to some students to enable them to finish their course. And 
they have a number of projects on foot for enrolling groups 
of young men and women to do various pieces of social 
service and paying them a subsistence rate while they are 
working. 

Two such schemes have just been carried out in Central 
China. One in Changsha has trained twenty young people 
who have just begun “ educational work among soldiers and 
refugees.” It sounds rather ambitious. Among wounded 
soldiers it is fairly simple, as the army is issuing orders that 
all men shall learn to read while in hospital. The standard 
of literacy is higher than might have been expected, but a 
number cannot read and are beginning to learn the first 
thousand characters that give the mastery of most of everyday 
language. For those who can read they are organising 


CASUALS: 


By NIGEL 


CONCERNING 


HERE are on the roads of Great Britain today some 
thirteen thousand tramps, of whom about a third are 
pathological to one degree or another. In other words, 
there are wandering about in this country as many 
entirely destitute men as there are clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church and more mental cases than there are 
undergraduates at either of our older Universities. Of 
course, vagrancy on this scale is neither the social plague 
it was under the Tudors nor a political threat like the American 
I.W.W., but when one sees the pitiful waste of human 
material on our roads one almost wishes it were, for then 
and perhaps only then, would the country realise not only 
that there is such a problem, but also that the remedial system, 
however interesting as a perfectly preserved relic of mid- 
Victorian liberalism, is wasteful, inefficient, and, above all, 
inadequate. 


“ ’ 


The saying that men go “on the toby,” as tramping is 
called, either because they are social misfits and want to, 
or economic misfits and have to, and that the latter are 
four out of five, is as true as it is concise. Unemployment, 
of course, is the main cause, especially when aggravated 
by the housing shortage of the early twenties (not to mention 
the housing slump of the early forties) and the Means Test, 
which, one imagines, is wrecking more families than divorce 
ever has or ever will. The occasions, to make an Aristotelian 
distinction, are almost impossible to classify—petty crime, 
domestic misfortune, hope of work elsewhere, and sheer 
blank despair are probably the commonest, and help to 
explain the marked increase of young wayfarers in recent 
years. Even hardened “old dossers ” have noticed this 
and will commiserate in sincere if unprintable terms with 
young men who are newly out. 

Life on the roads is hell. Anyone who has had anything to 
do with them knows this, for it is but a comforting popular 
fallacy to suppose that the tramp is insensible to his condition. 
Physically alone it is appalling—imagine walking ten or 
fifteen miles every day, in all weathers, with bad boots and 
no change of clothing. Vermin of all kinds are common, 
and fleas are even regarded as a sign of health, it being 
supposed they do not attack anaemic people, though the 
writer was more irritated than complimented by their 
attentions. Under-nourishment, with all the demoralisation 


and brutish apathy which accompany it, is widespread, and 
it is absurd to expect a grown man to live, let alone work, 
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discussion groups, reading circles, dramatic STOUDS, sino 
classes and games. In the refugee camps a start pe 
made with schools for children, and singing and talks . 
everyone, and then the workers hope to do some re 
towards organising work groups, co-operatives and labo 
bureaux. 

It has been interesting to watch this little band. 
they looked bewildered. Schools closed and homes d 
nothing seemed left. Now they have got, 
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needed more than food, work to do, fellowship and a fein, Itis 1 
that the world has a use for them, even if their careers any ts prot 
broken. They are sleeping on the floor of an EMpty hoy. confines 
and their food costs seven-and-sixpence a month, s0 thy yoda mm 
contribution you sent to International Student Service hae old and 





produced a goodish piece of hope and activity AMONg sone 
boys and girls (their age is about eighteen) whose univer, 
seems to have fallen to pieces since August last year, 





What would you do if you had to flee before an inyasc 
and you landed at Nottingham and Leicester (I don’t yi 
to be rude; they are fine cities, both of them) without; 
penny or a friend ? Ww" 
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LIFE ON THE ROADS 


HARVEY 











on workhouse diet, as I myself know. Sleeping accommo. 
tion ranges from haystacks in the summer to dosshouy 
or more usually workhouses in the winter. The latter yay 
enormously and have never attained the uniformity so deg 
to their Benthamite founders, sometimes being so bad thy 
men prefer gaol. Perhaps the worst feature is the way in 
which men of all types are herded together, the semi-insay 


















“old dosser ” and the newcomer to the roads, the permanen ff The 
wanderer and the workman down on his luck, so that conf increase 
versation and language sink to the level of the lowest, whic fi (from 1 
can be very low indeed. favour t 
But the effect on the mind of the wayfarer is even wore sg te bo 
It must be remembered that the whole system aims at keeping Pat of 
the tramp on the move. He can only stop at the same worm - 
house once in a month—he must move on. Shopkeepesfm te We 
and others may be kind once but not twice—he must move 48° | 
on. Then there are the police, often the tramps’ best frien such a 
sometimes, I fear, the reverse, and the hatred felt for then tested \ 
by the tramps is too bitter to be overlooked. Over sungm movem 
vague offences as loitering they have wide and arbinay War, in 
powers most disconcerting to a young man brought up numbe 
Maitland and Dicey—I was hauled up twice in a wetk- the be 
and it is best to move on when they begin to take an interes becaus 
in you. Small wonder that the urge to go on soon become during 
pathological, and the terrible spell of the roads enters imj§ © fore 
the blood. Men who have been rescued from a life they gj 4 
know means degradation and misery cannot stop themselves g§ © 0 
returning, and an old man once told me that late one even object 
when several miles from anywhere he was told of a workhout Whe 
some distance behind him, yet though he knew that going oj “tue 
meant sleeping out on a bitterly cold night he was unabi of the 
to turn back. For the roads are like Circe’s spell, robtimy— " the 
men of their reason, and there is terrible truth in the savilf due u 
of the police, that once a man has been three months a — 
the roads he will never again be fit for anything else. a 
The tramp is often called anti-social, but extra-socia i data 
perhaps a better word. The hardened “ dosser” 18 D4 incon 
most solitary of men, living in a little world all of his MR Fo, 4 
and often cut off from his fellows by the mists of isa that 2 
so that though you eat, sleep, work, and even talk with bio empir 
in a casual ward, yet half an hour after leaving he will PME shots 
you by like a man in a dream. As regards Society, he bs impos 
neither claims nor duties, and can expect little more tha 4% indivi 
couple of coppers on the one hand, a few days in a cl No 
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8, sing other. Yet he is by no means as “* unresponsive to treat- 
rt ae 1” as is often imagined, and I remember particularly 
talks thetic interest aroused in a casual ward by the speech 
OMe ; certain colonel, read aloud from an old newspaper, in 
1d abou fim hich he criticised the British Legion for failing to help 
service men on the roads. If by any chance, the speaker 

see this, he might be encouraged to know that his 
yords were appreciated by some at least of the outcasts for 
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ha hom he spoke. 
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Mr, this problem are a hundred years out of date. The State 

ty bin! wafines itself to providing a minimum subsistence level, 
. ad a minimum it is, for the able-bodied, and homes for the 
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municipal and charity organisations. These have done 
excellent work, and in London nowadays, for instance, 
nobody who knows the ropes need sleep out, unless he 
wishes to avoid the police, but with the important exception 
of those very remarkable people, the Franciscan Friars of 
Cerne Abbas, there are few organisations, government 
or otherwise, to rescue young men from the roads, a job 
demanding superhuman sympathy and patience. It is 
significant that a kindly workhouse-master wishing “ to 
get young chaps like you off the roads” could suggest 
nothing to me but the Army. 

No, a tramp’s life is not a happy one, and there can be 
few more depressing places in a civilised country than a 
casual ward. 


r AIR WAR TODAY: DEFENCE AND ATTACK 


INVasigg 
n't Wish 
iho HILE the fundamental aspects and the aims of aerial 
warfare are simple and obvious, the means both for 
their achievement and for the frustration of aerial attack 
present a bewildering picture of perpetual move and check, 
gunter-move and counter-check. Technical progress, 
oth in the development of aircraft and in the invention of 
devices to foil and defeat them, is so rapid that “ the only 
thing of any permanence in aerial warfare is change ” as a 
nmod-fM pioneer of the German Air Force expressed it. Less than 
house MM in any other field. of the preparation for war, therefore, it 
fer vay is possible in aerial warfare to give a clear-cut appreciation 
80 dearfil of the existing state of things and the only way possible of 
ad the arriving at an estimate is to review in turn the various funda- 
Way inf mental tendencies rather than their concrete realisations at 
-insene i a given moment. 
manent The foremost of these is the fact that the remarkable 
at conf increase in speed developed by aircraft since the World War 
Which (from 120 m.p.h. to over 400) has on the whole tended to 
favour the attack rather than the defence. Tactically, because 
wore fm te bomber has succeeded in making good the greater 
cepinglm Part of its inferiority to the fighter, the relation between 
work the average speeds of the two rising from 100: 150 during 
epee tte World War to something like 100: 115 at the present 
more Stage, and also because the absolute speed reached puts 
frien’ Such a strain both upon machinery and human endurance, 
- then tested well-nigh to the breaking point, as to make the circling 
- subi Movements, so characteristic of air-fighting in the World 
vitray | War, impossible, and to restrict the fighters’ attack to a limited 
up 0 number of directions (head-on and tail attacks) upon which 
eck the bomber can concentrate its defence. Strategically, 
terete because the increase in speed has shortened the period 
come during which observation and sound-location will be able 
; inn (© forewarn the defence planes of the impending attack and 
‘they ousequently diminishes their chance to be up in time 
sels 10 intercept them, before the raiders can reach their 
ening Djectives, 
noe What then has the defence to set against these advantages 
ag ong accrued to the attack ? In the first instance, as the experiences 
nabie | of the Spanish Civil War have shown, a most marked increase 
sbing fe 2 the efficiency of anti-aircraft fire, despite the difficulties 
vig due to the increase in speed. This improvement of anti- 
s of aeraft fire since the World War is mainly due to the intro- 
duction of mechanical fire-directors working out from the 
observations transmitted to them electrically the complicated 





u data necessary to hit a target moving at such an almost 
be a speed in three dimensions as the modern plane. 
si or the peculiar difficulty of anti-aircraft fire consists in this : 
pes that against such a fleeting target the ordinary method of 
pes empirically correcting the range from the observation of 


- shots that have gone either too far or too short becomes 
impossible and every single shot must therefore be calculated 
divi g 

individually and afresh. 

Now electrical machinery working out these complicated 
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calculations automatically has shortened the process to the 
utmost, but even so the chances of securing a hit are very 
small indeed. For the fraction of a second by which the 
shot leaves the gun either too soon or too late will suffice to 
let it explode ineffectively, on the course of the plane indeed, 
but far ahead or behind its actual position. Thus, electrical 
fire control has had to be supplemented by covering a field 
rather than an individual point through concentrating a num- 
ber of guns, generally no fewer than four, either independent, 
or, as in the case of the British “‘ multiple pompon ” combined 
within the same weapon, on the same objective. A further 
step in this direction would be the projects, occasionally 
rumoured in the Press and elsewhere, of substituting for 
the shell a mysterious gas or metallic dust which would not 
need to be aimed accurately and would force down the plane 
by bringing the motor to a standstill. Unhappily all these 
and similar plans are fundamentally vitiated by the speed 
factor again; the lightning quickness with which a modern 
plane would pass through such a cloud of dust or gas being 
such that it would be impossible to make them so vast and 
dense at the same time to produce a sufficient effect upon the 
motor. 

Other difficulties which still continue to perplex anti- 
aircraft fire are how to catch planes flying above clouds—a 
problem which it is hoped to solve by tracing the heat rays 
emanating from its motor—and, on the other hand, the attack 
of planes coming on at top speed and very low altitude (200 to 
300 yards above the ground), @ vol rasé as the French, who have 
invented this method, call it. Here, however, the second 
element of aerial defence intervenes to force the oncoming 
raiders up to a height where they can be effectively dealt 
with by the gun; the balloon barrage. Like anti-aircraft 
gunnery the balloon barrage has been improved immensely 
since it was first brought into use during the World War. 
Not only that it is today capable of reaching heights which, 
although not divulged, are commonly estimated at 12,000 feet, 
and by the combination of two and more balloons on the 
same wire may be increased even further, the clumsy nets of 
former days have been replaced by the wires holding the 
balloons themselves, capable, moreover, of being loaded 
electrically, so as to counter the idea put forward of breaking 
a gap into the barrage by sending specially protected planes 
in advance to cut the wires by their mere impact. 

Further, projects more or less fantastic, for increasing the 
efficiency of the barrage include the arming of the balloons them- 
selves with mines, to be released by contact or from the ground, 
or again, developing them into little flying forts armed with 
guns and machine-guns, permanently ready to meet the 
raiders in the air. Above all, the development of fairly effec- 
tive balloon barrages has tended to change the whole tactics 
of air-raid defence. If through the co-operation of anti- 
aircraft fire and balloon barrages a reasonable measure of 
security can be guaranteed to the vital areas, the fighter 
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planes, hitherto rigidly tied up to their immediate defence by 
trying to intercept the raiders before these can reach them, 
would be released from this task, far more free in their move- 
ments and consequently better able to punish the attackers 
effectively ; as the initiative, which hitherto lay with the 
attacking bombers would pass to them and they would be able 
to choose the place and moment for their counter-attack as it 
suited them. 

Such a tendency would be, moreover, further greatly 
assisted by another recent innovation in aerial warfare, 
the development of a two- or more seater long-range fighting 
plane out of the single-seater fighter hitherto exclusively in 
use, in which endurance had been sacrificed to speed and 
quickness in climbing. These long-range fighters, or de- 
stroyers, originally developed to act as a protective guard to 
the bomber squadrons, unable to provide for their own pro- 
tection entirely—as the Italian General Douhet, who first 
conceived the idea of deciding a war by mass air-attacks on 
the enemy’s home front, had hoped of them—are capable 
both of patrolling far in advance of our own frontiers and 
thus meeting the enemy in the air long before he can reach 
them, and again, of pursuing him far beyond the reach 


THE STORKS 


By GERALD HANLEY 


NE day he mounted his chestnut mare and rode off 
into the bush. It was midday and very hot, and 
when he glanced up lazily at the sky, he saw strange birds 
wheeling across the sun. Unlike the vulture, unlike the 
eagle. They were very far off, and after a few minutes he 
forgot about them. The mare neighed and he patted her 
neck. The country was flat, monotonous, yet strangely 
attractive. Yellow grass, long and coarse, crackling under 
the mare’s dainty hooves. Clumps of thick bush spread 
over the plain through which wound narrow tracks. The 
mare followed one. She was big and beautiful, her hide 
gleaming, the reddish mane rippling like flames on her 
neck; high stepping, with quivering nostrils, proud and 
lovable. Her rider sat her like a statue, she was so still, 
rider and animal were monumental. The man searched 
the country as they moved, watching for movement. The 
yellow flash of a lion, the evil bulk of a rhinoceros, or perhaps, 
rare sight, the swift, baleful glance of a leopard before flight 
into the bush. 

There was no urgency in the rider’s glance, he seemed 
strangely peaceful. His eyes were brown, grave in his 
long face. He smiled and bent to caress the mare’s neck. 

Love,” he said in a soft voice. 

She whinnied, and he spoke softly to her, being neither 
afraid nor ashamed, for he was quite alone, and she was 
his friend, and there was nobody to laugh. 

He saw the strange birds again, strange to him, because 
he was from the New World, and he had never witnessed 
the arrival of the storks from Northern lands. 

In thousands they came, thousands upon thousands, a 
black mass in the sky, wheeling out of the sun, endless. 
He felt he could hear them sigh as they reached the earth. 
Long necks they had, long red beaks. And longer legs, so 
fragile-looking, seeming as though they must at any moment 
break under the body. He smiled to see their curious 
walk, like the walk of old men, hobbling about in the grass. 
He wondered if any had perished on the long flight. Had 
they come over sea or land? Land most likely, he thought. 

When he approached them they stood still, alert, watching 
him covertly, like old horses, then with ponderous flappings 
they ran comically, and sailed into the air. He strained his 
eyes, watching their legs, looking for a ring. They had 
come a great distance, and were now at their destination, 
but still they could not rest, afraid of this rider. He knew 
that they would be harassed night and day. By native 
archers, by cunning, cruel children, naked and savage. 
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of the ordinary single-seater fighter. Thus the 
able to tackle even that newest form of attack, hither’ t Und 
foreshadowed in theoretical considerations in Service Pa 
the aerial gliding torpedo, a large torpedo-like bomb aa 
could be discharged by the attacking plane as far ne, 
some thirty miles from its objective ; thus enabling i 
attacker to evade both balloon barrage and anti-aircraft fig LT 
and assuring him a lead which no single-seater fighter coy e 
make good again within his limited range. under-t 
Thus we find, as said above, aerial attack and defence in the 
continuous tug-of-war, changing with the advent of sl Sat 
inventions or tactical devices with lightning-like Tapidity AE igs reli 
Yet, throughout the whole there run two fundamental tendes her un 
cies favouring in the long run the defence : one, the fact thal can be 
it is extremely difficult to devise the machinery for a highiy for Coll 
difficult task, but infinitely easier to find the means to bigy 
that machinery ; the other acting against a further indefigi. My 
progress in aerial warfare, that the limits of human, if ny i 
material, endurance are reached now and greater speeds, fy We ae 
instance, would only serve, as they have done already to son, copii 
degree, to reduce the manoeuvrability and thus defeat thy by 
practical usefulness of the aircraft, om 
theolog 
cannot 
Holy ‘ 
of Sait 
body, 
They stayed with him many weeks ; he felt they were * @ 
guests in this lonely. place, and in that time he found may © * 
of them dead. Sometimes a flowery mass of feathery Wh 
scooped from the body, and in the centre of the feathers  neithes 
red, ragged hole, where some ravenous animal had cate, condit 
Jackals, hyenas and cheetahs, leopards and rats fed on then the pa 
He found them also stiff and sad looking in death, a longi blame 
arrow-head gleaming in their breasts, the barbs locked ifm divers 
the bones. It made him sad, then angry, and he watchifm tw dis 
always as he rode, but never once did he see one die, Hei the ta 
hunted purposely for the vermin that preyed on “ his friend," there 
killing many with rifle and trap. He never used poisnjm of tho 
not wishing to inflict an agonising end on lions and leopak fi — My 
Then one day something happened. It happened quit me it 
simply, very quickly and was over before he realised i they < 
He rode close to a native camp, coming upon a group GM mistre 
men, hearing their laughter, the laughter of children ail the f 
men. In their midst sat a youth, with the face of a dei tynat 
His lips were parted, and he breathed quickly, saliva dribbling 4 te 
from his lips. By the feet he held a stork, held it highn¥% either 
his right hand. It uttered cries of pain and its eyes Wil swept 
staring. It was quite naked, raw. In his left hand &I% firma 
native held the last handful of feathers which he had tmg% ment: 
from the bird’s body. in a 
The horseman shouted hoarsely, then wheeled his hone. teyo} 
He rode in. There was a pained expression on his fa Shay 


He drew a revolver from his holster, aimed and fired. Th 
grinning native fell, shot through the head. The pluciet 
bird flopped off noisily, clumsy, hideous and comical ® 
see, as though it were some plucked turkey from the lari: 
The native lay quite still on the earth. The others 
vanished, leaving him for the hyenas. The horseman 
very still in his saddle, watching the stork, dying probabl 
he thought. Then he wheeled his horse again and mé 
away. He felt sad, and he felt afraid. He rode on throw 
the day. He rode forty miles to the police post and git 
himself up. He was away for years. When he retum 
from prison his body was wasted and racked by fers 
Men said he was mad. Men said that he thought he # 
a bird, and they laughed with each other, it being @ g0* 






















joke, and jokes are few and far between in that tora 4... 
continent. One day the storks’ friend went to the edgt® Aqu 
a precipice, and still thinking that he was a bird, flew over" 
His body sailed a long way down, curiously serene in its fig of J 
No man ever found him, though each year the storks fly 0 “the 
that way. But all they see are a few gleaming white sticks, the 
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LTHOUGH I recognise myself to be insufficiently 

equipped for such a task, being a very young 
under-thirty of nineteen years of age, I feel I must take 
up the challenge “Is no one at Cambridge interested in 
Christianity ?”” Cambridge fortunately lacks notoriety for 
is religious activities ; but that the present generation of 
jer undergraduates has a very real interest in Christianity 
gn be proved by a visit to any of the Cambridge churches 
or College Chapels on every Sunday of term. 











My own interest is that of a good many of my immediate 
gmtemporaries: anxious, eager, groping, muddle-headed. 
We recognise that the Christian code of ethics is more vital, 
more ethical than that of any other system of morals proposed 
by any other philosopher from Plato to Marx. Yet we 
cmnot accept the mystical foundation of Christianity, the 
theology which is the basis of its ethical teaching. We 
cannot repeat with any real conviction: “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church; the Communion 
of Saints ; the Forgiveness of sins ; the Resurrection of the 
body, and the Life Everlasting.” In the words of Abelard, 
we cannot “ hold our Faith firmly in our minds,” nor learn 
“to accept with profit that which cannot be explained.” 


What has led to this deplorable ‘‘ middle state ” of being 
neither sinner nor saint, neither atheist nor Christian, this 
condition of compromise which Dante rightly punishes with 
the pains of hell? For myself, I do not believe that the 
blame is entirely mine. I struggle hard, through the 
diversion and toil of university life, to clarify my ideas, 
to discover what I think, what I believe, and why. But 
the task is difficult: I have no training in the subject and 
there seems no one to help. This at least is my experience 
of those who have tried to guide my groping steps. 

My parents have never attempted to instruct or influence 
me in religious matters. They left that to those whom 
they considered better qualified for the task : school divinity 
mistresses and the Ministers of the Anglican Church. Of 
the former, those I have met (I have probably been unfor- 
tunate) have been delightful women, but totally incompetent 
























ibbing a% teachers of Christianity. Their mode of attack was 
high oI cither dreary emotionalism of the Holman Hunt type, which 
SWS swept many of my friends into an hysterical desire for con- 
nd titi firmation at the age of fourteen, or a dry-as-dust com- 
d ton mentary on the text of the Old Testament, totally lacking 
in any inspiration whatsoever. From both my mind 
hors H@ revolted, and I led a small party of rebels who took Bernard 
fat Shaw as their master, and a form of bear-baiting as their 
Tel tactics. There were women whose well-trained minds and 
tucks: knowledge of philosophy, both ancient and modern, equipped 
al them admirably for religious instruction ; so we discovered 
ard: afterwards, for school etiquette unfortunately excluded them 
be ftom expressing their views: they belonged to the Roman 
em Catholic Faith. 


ol So I left school, convinced that Christianity “had nothing 
to offer me, and plunged headlong into University life. 


out ; : Mtge ; 
ai Contacts with the minds of some of the leading thinkers of the 
smned day, especially on my own subject of history ; decisions to 


be taken on the leading problems of today and yesterday ; 
ie difficult to find a path through the overwhelming, powerful 
wilderness. I had to learn to assimilate a confusion of vital 
088 knowledge : nibblings at the greater and lesser philosophers, 
nt Aristotle, Plato, Anselm of Canterbury, Peter Abelard, 
rif © ‘9uinas, Machiavelli, Bacon, Marx, Rosenberg : the tangled 
ight. mass of politics past and present, from Herr Hitler’s seizure 
ore of Austria to the distant struggle of Empire and Papacy in 
the Middle Ages. If my words and phrases are incoherent, 
they are but a reflection of the morass that is my mind. 





avaaha 





CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ?—VII 


[The writer 1s a member of a Cambridge women’s college} 


It did not take long to realise that the pungent witticisms 
and vague intellectual mysticism of Bernard Shaw were of no 
help at all. My confidence in the self-sufficiency of the 
individual and the force of human reason began to fade 
before my own failure to cope with the wealth of new experi- 
ence, both emotional and intellectual, that I met. I discussed 
my muddle with friends of my own age, at first diffidently, 
then fiercely, always gropingly. It was a case of the blind 
leading the blind. 

As an historian, I had to admit that we might have missed 
the real point of Christianity: a religion that had survived 
the vicissitudes of two thousand years must have something 
in its appeal that is vital and powerful, something that has 
been lost for us by the slip-shod methods of our teachers. 
They had never taught us the story of the struggles and puzzles 
of heretics like ourselves which had repeated themselves with 
endless monotony throughout the Christian era; never 
rated us for our want of faith, nor discovered to us the fact 
that there was an intellectual approach to religion. so much 
saner, Clearer and stronger than the emotional appeal. Abelard 
wrote of Christ as the incarnation of the Logos, the eternal 
wisdom of God; how much greater was his conception 
than the nauseating Beverley Nichols attitude, of Christianity 
being a more potent drug than any other. Yet this latter 
facet of the Christian religion was the one which had always 
been stressed, much to our burning indignation. 

Still, criticism of others is little help in one’s own dilemmas, 
and we had to make up our minds as best we could on our own 
attitude towards an unkindly world that threatened to destroy 
without warning the individual pattern of our lives. 

Of what use were our elders in our distress? There was 
the Church, of course, which we had hitherto despised : 
emotional comfort and tranquillity we found in the smooth 
perfection of the services of King’s Chapel. It was at best 
what we most despised, a sort of drug to dull our questioning 
minds. There were, too, the Ministers of the Church. 
Those whom we met proved, like the divinity mistresses, 
delightful as individuals, hopelessly incompetent as expounders 
of Christianity. They always “talked down,” insulted our 
intelligence with meaningless platitudes or empty rhetoric, 
either because we were young or because their village or 
suburban congregation as a whole lacked education. How- 
ever, preaching is a difficult business, and young minds are 
intensely critical ; putting aside individuals, considering the 
Church as a whole, I still find it a failure as a leader of youth. 
I cannot remember a single crisis, of greater or lesser degree, 
when the Church has given an authoritative statement of its 
position that one could hang on to as a rock of security. To 
take three examples, A. P. Herbert’s Divorce Bill, the 
Abdication, the increased recruitment for the Army and the 
problem of War: on none of these questions has the Church 
taken vigorous, decided action which might serve as a guide 
to troubled and anxious Christians. 

Youth needs leadership: the example of the Fascist 
countries proves that. In nothing do we need it more than 
in this difficult matter of religion ; and, in my poor harassed 
judgement, our own native Church of England fails us there. 

I fear my opinions are crudely expressed and ill-formed, 
with all the violence and rudeness that belongs to the very 
young who are not quite sure of themselves. If this article 
testifies to my own lack of experience and powers of thought, 
I hope at any rate that it proves the existence of a very real, 
if troubled, interest in Christianity at the University of 
Cambridge. 

{The final article on this subject wrll 
The next sertes entitled ** The Use 
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By ELIZABETH MONROE bron 

Ow April 9th serious rioting in Tunis caused the death of a_ there has been the education of the Tunisian to a ley Thea 
French policeman, and led to the proclamation of martial that qualifies him for government posits, while simultaneous LiKe eve 
law. On the 12th a significant article appeared in the filling most of those posts with Frenchmen. What js an wishes. € 
Italian Press. The Roman paper Tevere warned France the Frenchman always gets higher pay for equal work, enn -Blzabeth 
that “Communist riots in Tunisia... threaten the when that work is only driving a tram or delivering the plausible 
Mediterranean exactly as the disorders in Red Spain threaten letters. That is why the Tunisian, who has been educated onvincit 
to upset the Mediterranean equilibrium.” The Tevere in the same school as his French neighbour, and has passe fj 
went on to remind its readers that Italy was directly interested the same examinations, cries “A bas les priviléges” in hig I os 
in the maintenance of order in Tunisia on account of the newspapers, and on the sandwich-boards which he parades vel ’ 
large numbers of Italians living in the territory. during demonstrations. ee f 
The Italian Press, which needs a butt for its adverse Nor has his temper been improved by the French custoy if Seym 
criticism in order to offset the superlatives which it applies of awarding colonial governorships in recognition of party i from all 
to Fascism, has at the moment cast the French for that merit, and by the consequent reversals of policy whic MM This t 
réle. The Tevere article refiects an opinion widely held follow every general election in France. In the last thre [i pe in 2 
in Italy; the perpetual news of strikes and Cabinet years he has witnessed a violent swing from the iron-handey I a expla 
crises in Paris is causing many Italians to talk of France as a__ rule of M. Peyrouton (a nominee of the French Right, who i #4 Esse 
dying nation, and to picture the day when they will share banned the Destour’s newspapers and exiled its leaders jy Ij 2: 
in the division of her heritage. the Sahara) to the sweet reasonableness of M. Guillon (a @” refus 
These two items of news—the riots on the one hand,  ex-prefect of Lille, appointed by the Front Populaire, why <a 
the Tevere article on the other—at once provoke a leading _ bustles round the territory haranguing illiterate Arab strikes = 
question: Do the disturbances betoken a state of affairs as if their mentality were that of the workers of his hom i 
in Tunisia which Italy could exploit to her advantage ? town), No wonder the Tunisian is puzzled and disturbed, a an 
The slogans which inspired the Tunisian rioters prove at Naturally, the presence of 9§,000 Italians in Tunisig § pursues 

a glance that the causes of unrest are nothing new. “J/ does not simplify France’s political problem. On the J upon ha 
nous faut un gouvernement national et un parlement!” “Le other hand, it does not complicate her dealings with the The | 
pouvoir aux Tunisiens!” “A bas les priviléges!” The Moslems. On balance, it probably eases them. For though J dozen s 
phrases, and the emotions which they convey, are almost Frenchmen often accuse Italian agitators of stirring the jj a4 th 
identical with those which stirred the Egyptians and Syrians Moslem crowd, there is another side to the medal. The jg 0 
to riot until they secured their respective treaties. Nor Moslems; may hate French rule, but they hate Italian mule Ceci . 
are the sentiments new to Tunisia. They have been dis- still more. They advocate self-government, but—except ve 
: qe eeas : : rom th 

played for the last decade by the Tunisian independence when they lose their heads, as they seem to be doing at ealaves 
party—which is called the Destour, meaning “ constitution’ _present—they advocate it within the French Empire. Sensibly for the 
—and are simply a manifestation of the great independence _ enough, they realise that they are too weak to stand alone, J his pur 
movement which has stirred the Moslem world in every and they think French “ protection” a lesser evil than it JJ comma 
territory (except Algeria) from Morocco to the Persian Gulf. alternative, “‘ protection ” by Italy. that she 
Of France’s three North African territories, Tunisia is They will never make common cause with the Italians Two y 
the easiest to handle in that its population is the smallest, against France—and this for two reasons. The first is thet Tyrone 
the most compact, and the most easily subdued by a display they have received more sympathetic treatment under the a o 
of might. On the other hand, it is the most obstreperous French Left than the French Right, and therefore hold =o 
for reasons which do not apply in Algeria or Morocco. decidedly Left Wing views. The Destour is hand in glove the tor 
In the first place, it faces east. Contrary to the deduction with a Tunisian C.G.T, They hate Fascism and are under J stagger 
which a student might draw from a map, it belongs to the no illusions as to its nature, for they see it paraded before and ne 
eastern, not the western, Mediterranean. Its people scarcely their eyes by their Italian co-citizens. The second reason her ow 
heed developments in Algiers, but are deeply interested in is equally potent: they are well informed upon events in of very 
news from Egypt. They read the Egyptian Press; they Libya. They know that Italy rules her colony with a stem jj tan d 
pick up Cairo on their wireless-sets, and they feel many hand, and they have not forgotten the methods which she J ™* : 
reverberations of eastern unrest which do not yet penetrate used to quell Cyrenaica. In a tram in Tunis last spring a ~ cli 
to Algeria and Morocco. The town of Tunis possesses a excited group was discussing politics. Suddenly their bate! This « 
relatively large educated class which is nearly as cultivated of Arabic was interrupted by a shout of “ Vive la Franc.’ & ii. 
as its counterpart in Cairo, and which is aware that it is far I asked why the shouter was so enthusiastic. ‘ Oh,” Wa J the m 
readier for self-government than is Syria or Iraq. The the reply, “ he’s just back from a business trip to Libya.” of its 1 
Tunisians therefore clamour for a “ Treaty,” though they The Tunisian rioters are at the moment offering Rom J audier 
realise that France is less likely to grant this privilege to them an opening, but their lapse is the result of thoughtlessness, & telief. 
than to Syria because of the greater strategic importance not perfidy. Recently the Destour leaders split on the Que 
which she attaches to their territory. They know that she question of the use of violence in order to wring concessions JB Essex 
cannot afford to loose her hold on her great base at Biserta. from France, and the present street scenes are the work of  ' spi 
The effect of this Eastern influence is increased by local a hothead faction, whose members would be the first 1 the cl 
characteristics. ‘“ Le Marocain, c’est un lion; TAlgérien, wring their hands if Italy were to turn their antics to good ~ be 
cest un homme; le Tunisten, cest une femme,” says the account. rage 
proverb, and the Tunisian displays his femininity chiefly | The Tevere accusation is not wholly unfounded, for som R alway 
in his virulent tongue. He devotes his lively intelligence Destouriens certainly say they are Communists. At the sam J Penn; 
to grumbling, at which he is a past master. He seldom time, Western party labels are almost meaningless among te it is. 
puts forward a constructive idea, but his brain seems to North African Moslems. Their Communism, Fascism, ot was « 
thrive on discontent. any other “-ism” is only a mask. The moment any question her s 
Moreover, his grievances are not all unfounded. Most of native rights arises, that mask is torn aside, and they _ 


Frenchmen will admit that Tunisia is the blackest spot in 
their imperial administration, and that their greatest mistake 


become Arabs and Followers of the Prophet, united agains 
the Occident—whether France, or Italy, or both, 
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THE THEATRE 


Adapted into English 


vplizabeth : La Ferme Sans Homme.” 
At the 


by Yvette Pienne from the French of André Josset. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket 


Lixe everyone who writes about Queen Elizabeth, M. Josset 
yishes to air a theory. _ Unlike most theories about Queen 
flizabeth his (which he is not the first to hold) is reasonably 
sible, and since it is stated with discretion is reasonably 
gavincing in the theatre. Elizabeth studies—at a certain 
distance from history—the Queen’s relationship with Essex. 
jrassumes that she was pursued by Essex, and also that she 
rieded neither to him nor to any man else. Of this circum- 
tance, 0 distressing to a Frenchman, M. Josset’s explanation 
js that from an experience when almost a child at the hands 
of Seymour she had gained an irremovable physical aversion 
from all men. 

This theory does not weigh down the play, for with a tact 
rae in a dramatist it is introduced only in the final scene, as 
a explanation of what has preceded it. Before that Elizabeth 
ind Essex have been put through political, social and amorous 
pees, Elizabeth is enough a statesman to be able always 
iy refuse the requests which Essex makes on behalf of his 
fiends, yet so much a woman that to himself, whom she 
jes, she can refuse nothing. Her power over Essex is 
supposed to spring from her femininity rather than from her 
position as the fount of honour and preferment. Essex, 
vin, ambitious, arrogant and unscrupulous though he is, 
pursues her for her own sake and not for the power consequent 
upon having the Queen for a mistress. 

The quality of their relationship is shown through half a 

dozen scenes set in the last ten years of her reign. Essex 
ad the Queen play cards; Essex solicits preferment for 
Francis Bacon, and fails to achieve in three years what Robert 
Cecil does in less than that number of days; he protests 
against the humiliation at each reverse and threatens to retire 
from the Court to the country, and on her appearance is always 
enslaved afresh to the presence of the Queen; he pleads 
for the Queen’s favours, is rejected, excites her jealousy by 
his pursuit of other members of the Court. He obtains the 
command in Ireland and extracts from the Queen a promise 
that she will yield to him if he succeeds in subduing the country. 
Two years later, having concluded his futile armistice with 
Tyrone, he bursts in on her bedroom in Whitehall—Nonesuch 
was presumably ruled out, so economical is the theatre nowa- 
days, to avoid an additional setting—and his day is over. 
In the play’s final scene—it is the most effective in the play— 
the tortured Lady Mary Howard describes to the Queen, as she 
staggers about her bedroom now seemingly almost lunatic 
and neurotically reminiscent of the deficiency in her experience, 
her own love for the dead Essex. The play’s five scenes are 
of very unequal merit. The first is thin, the second little more 
than decorative. But the remaining three possess progressively 
more substance, and move with a certain assurance towards 
the climax of the last. There-is only a strictly limited amount to 
be said in favour of any historical play on the modern stage. 
This specimen of a slightly disreputable genre, though sluggish 
in its development and somewhat wordy, possesses at any rate 
the merits of observing a decent reticence in the treatment 
of its material, of sticking close to its theme, and of sparing its 
audience the unnecessary distraction of attempts at comic 
relief, 

Queen Elizabeth is played by Miss Lilian Braithwaite, 
Essex by Mr. Anthony Quayle. Mr. Quayle’s performance 
is spirited, but deprives Essex both of the presence and of 
the charm which he must be presumed to have had. He 
has been ill served by whoever dispensed wigs and beards. 
Miss Braithwaite sometimes credited the Queen with a much 
too desultory mode of speech, but her performance, which 
always pleased the eye, was as a whole impressive. Mr. Tarver 
P enna made a competent Cecil, Mr. Dennis Arundell, whom 
is always a pleasure to hear speaking the King’s English, 
Was an admirable Bacon, and Miss Hermione Hannen made 
her scene with the Queen genuinely touching. There is a 
shortage of bearable plays in London at the moment; this 
One is as good as most, and better than all but a few. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘* Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife.’ At the Plaza 


THE somewhat pedestrian attempts at naughtiness which 
marred Angel led one to suppose that Ernst Lubitsch, with 
some fifty and more films to his credit, was becoming tired, 
that the Hollywood cosmopolite was nearing the end of a career 
during which he had found what seemed an infallible box- 
office recipe for that class of cinema-goers the Film Trade 
dubs “ sophisticated.” For it is indeed at this genre that he 
excels; and he will be remembered more for The Marriage 
Circle, So This is Paris and The Love Parade, than for The 
Patriot or The Man I Killed; perhaps indeed, for all the 
sincerity of the serious efforts, there is no other destiny possible 
to a man who has perfected the insincere polish of the comedy 
of manners—not without a welcome flash of satire—and 
whose great genius is that of laughing, and forcing his audiences 
to laugh, not merely with, but at, insincerities in the very 
moment of their sterile flowering. Those who remember 
A Student Prince in Old Heidelberg will recollect the strange, 
almost druglike effect of that artificial musical-comedy story 
allied with a genuinely moving sentimentality; Shearer and 
Novarro in their unhappy love-story among the blossoms 
and the biergartens were never laughable in their passions— 
yet the tears were not worth the shedding, the smart of sorrow 
was the smartness of Kitsch. 

In Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife Lubitsch has swung back trium- 
phantly to the tradition of So This is Paris. At no moment 
need we consider the tender sentiments or pull at the starched 
collar of reality. In a world of gardenias, ultra-modern flats, 
globe-trotting, and champagne, we can chase, always a lap 
behind, the flying witticisms of a man who can use satire, but 
satins its sting with honey lest it disturb us, who is daring but 
never shocking, and who has a command second to none over 
every trick and subtlety possible to cinema. His great secret 
is that he can keep the audience guessing, nay quivering with 
anticipation, and only release them from their suspense by 
instalments, and at the expense of a good laugh at themselves. 
Take, for instance, the episode of Gary Cooper’s insomnia. 
He is a multi-millionaire ; but, you see riches are not all; he 
cannot sleep. His lady love (Claudette Colbert) tells him an 
infallible cure—spell ‘‘ Czechoslovakia ” backwards, with a yawn 
between each letter. But, alas, he cannot even spell that elusive 
name forwards; the problem, however, is solved by a large 
card inscribed with the magic word adorning the table opposite 
his bed. We witness his attempts at the experiment. Its 
success hangs in the balance. A pause. Then, after the 
artificial yawns between each letter, come the snores. Snores ? 
Gary Cooper, the star, snoring? Even as a joke? Yes, 
indeed it is funny, but for a demigod to snore . . . at that 
moment (and here is the Lubitsch genius) the snoring stops. 
The demigod opens his sleepless eyes, snaps on the light, and 
remarks, more to the audience than to himself, ** It doesn’t 
work.” If that technique could be applied to Euclid, how 
many of us would be Senior Wranglers ? 

There is hardly a dull moment, although the scenes of the 
Mental Home which end the film may seem to some a Homeric 
nod on Lubitsch’s part. But much can be forgiven to a man 
who can carry to such fantastic perfection the sequence with 
which the film begins, an attempt to purchase the top half of a 
pair of pyjamas without its corresponding nether regions ; 
this sequence bubbles straight from the Bandusian fount, with 
Claudette Colbert, splendidior vitro, as the naughtiest dea ex 
machina that we have seen in a month of Sundays. The 
details of the story need in nowise be imparted ; their impor- 
tance, save as a series of delicate anvils for the forging of the 
director’s filigrees, is precisely nil. In addition to the two stars, 
whose innate skill is increased a thousandfold at the hands of 
Lubitsch, Edward Everett Horton, partially disguised as C. 
Aubrey Smith, David Niven, and the redoubtable Herman 
Bing, are all at the top of their form. 

Amid the general sauve gui peut of political philosophies and 
passions, amid the rumours of wars, and the lunacies of Dic- 
tators, it is not a bad thing to take a salutary cold-shower, which, 
if exotically scented, at any rate refreshes the outward man and 
places the inner demons temporarily out of action. 


Basi WRIGHT. 
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The Opera Season 


ON Monday night Covent Garden opens its doors for another 
grand season with a performance of Die Tauberfléte, as the 
wits now call it. Last year, it will be remembered, a serious 
effort was made to do something about French and Italian 
operas, which were mixed up with the German works instead 
of being kept separate. The result was not altogether happy, 
partly because some of the works bored the public and partly 
because the choice of singers was not always fortunate. This 
year the management appear to have given the French up as 
hopeless and have restricted the Italians to three works, entitled 
respectively Rigoletto, Tosca and La Bohéme. For these 
operas Gigli has been engaged with a new soprano, Lina 
Pagliughi, a new baritone, Italo Tagliabue, and a new conductor, 
Vittorio Gui, who, if one may judge from broadcasts and 
gramophone records, should be an improvement upon some 
we have had in recent years. 

The Magic Flute, we are told, is to be given “‘ in a faithful 
reproduction of the Schinkel scenery,”’ and the part of Tamino 
will be sung by Richard Tauber. I have heard people going 
about expressing surprise that a star from musical-comedy 
and the films should be cast for so responsible a part. But 
these good people forget that, before they ever heard of him, 
Tauber was the finest Mozart tenor of his day. I have heard 
him sing Tamino’s air quite recently with a purity of tone 
and phrasing which bore out his former reputation—and 
that in the Albert Hall. So I do not think that the cognoscenti 
need fear that their sensibilities will be offended by echoes 
of Lehar. And there is Htisch to sing Papageno, which he 
did very well a few years ago. 

The Flute is followed by The Flying Dutchman, which it 
is now fashionable, for some reason I cannot understand, 
to regard as the best of Wagner’s operas. Perhaps, if and 
when it becomes really popular, it will be ousted by Rienzz 
and so back to Die Feen! There is a new Senta, Margarethe 
Kubais‘ti, whom Sir Thomas Beecham discovered. At least 
let us be thankful that Covent Garden has for once taken a 
singer on her merits and not waited until her reputation has 
been endorsed by New York, her fees swollen and her voice 
nearly worn out. That has happened so often in the past 
fifteen years. 

On the following evening there is to be a revival of Elektra, 
which has been threatened several times during the past few 
years. It has the cream of the excellent cast of last year’s 
Salzburg Festival, Rose Pauly and Hilde Konetzni, strengthened 
by Kerstin Thorborg and Fritz Wolff. However much one 
may dislike the work, therefore—and it remains as hideously 
ugly as it seemed to its first audience—it is worth enduring 
for the sake of Pauly’s performance alone. She really manages 
to sing the music and acts with an astonishing ferocity. To 
signalise the occasion the composer has presented to Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who will conduct the opera, the first and 
last pages of the manuscript score—a generous compliment 
to Sir Thomas’s amazing memory for music. 

For those who do not care for horrors but like Strauss, 
Der Rosenkavalier obligingly follows with Lotte Lehmann 
back in the part of the Feldmarschallin. Then before we 
return to the staple fare of Wagner’s Lohengrin, Meistersinger 
and Der Ring (with Anny Konetzni as the Briinnhilde of the 
first cycle and Leider, presumably, in the second), we are 
to have Mozart’s Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail, with Tauber 
as Belmonte and new scenery by an artist named Aravantinos. 


By that time we shall be, or ought to be, thinking about 


Glyndebourne. As Mr. Christie has decided this year to 
drop Mozart’s German operas and Sir Thomas Beecham 
has obligingly undertaken to ‘“‘ show that they need no 
Busch,” the “‘ English Salzburg ”’ (as it is called in the adver- 
tisements) 1s to make up for the lack of Italian interest at 
Covent Garden. The season opens on May 21st with Verdi’s 
Macbeth, which was revived with much success in Germany 
a few years back but has never been given in England. 
Besides the three Italian operas of Mozart, which have been 
the mainstay of the Glyndebourne Opera from the start, 
there is to be a revival of Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. This 
is just the kind of work for Glyndebourne, provided Mr. 
Christie has been more fortunate than Covent Garden was 
leit year in finding singers with the right sense of style. 
DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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RIEFENSTAHLS RIESENFILM 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


GuT Ding will Weile haben. Das sagte sich auch Friuls 
Leni Riefenstahl, die fesche Freundin des Fiihrers, deren Fin 
sich in Deutschland grésster Popularitat erfreuen, Dje Dan 
liber deren arische oder nichtarische Abstammung die Ale 
noch nicht abgeschlossen sind, besitzt in Deutschland be 
das ebenso ehrende wie eintragliche Monopol der Parte : 
filme. Vor zwei Jahren befahl ihr der Fiihrer die Augfi 
des Olympiafilmes. ‘Am Abend von Herrn Hitlers neunun4 
vierzigsten Geburtstag konnte der Film dem Geburtstagsking 
und seinen Gasten vorgefiihrt werden : Befehl ausgefiihr,. 

Der Fuhrer rief und der Riesenfilm lief. . . . 

Es ist der grésste Film vom Sport geworden. Vierhunder 
Kilometer Zelluloid wurden dafiir verwendet, ein Band, gx 
von Frankfurt bis Munchen reicht; daraus wurde dann dy 
Kernsttick in zwanzig Monaten geschnitten. 

Die Olympischen Spiele 1936 in Berlin dauerten sechzy 
Tage. Der Film, der sie zeigt, dauert fiinf Stunden, 5, 
gliedert sich in zwei Teile “‘ Fest der Volker ” und “ Fegt gy 
Schonheit.” Ihnen geht ein Prolog voraus, der uns das ay 
Hellas mit seiner Kultstaétte Olympia lebendig macht, Ay 
Felsen und Tempeln lisen sich langsam die athletischey 
Gestalten, die sich zum ersten Reigen und Aufmarsch é 
friihesten Olympikonen vereinigen. So lésen sich dann Ori. 
nisch aus dem alten Stadion die jungen Gestalten im Fackellay 
der Olympias Flamme vom Hellespont an die Spree bracht. 
Wir laufen: mit, jenen heroischen Weg von Griechenland bis 
Goeringland, entlan der Stidost-Achse, gerade im umgekeghr 
Richtung vom militérischen Lauf der Entwicklung. 

Dann sind wir im Stadion von Berlin. Wir erleben no} 
einmal die aufregenden Kampfe, friedliche zwar und do 
massenbewegende. Hier kann der Film natiirlich mehr zeigen 
als es das Auge des Zuschauers erfassen kann. Denn dy 
Beobachter sieht ja nur den Vorgang in dem riesigen Oyj 
des Stadions. Das Filmauge sieht mehr. Es filmt den Vorgan 
in der Rennbahn, den Kampf der Leichtathleten auf den 
griinen Rasen. Aber es fixiert auch das Rasen der Meng, 
ihre anfeuernden, aufpeitschenden Rufe, ihren Beifall, itr 
Enttauschung, ihre Erregung wie ihre Erschlaffung. Sechzen 
mal zehn Stunden Begeisterung, das halt kein Menschenherz aw, 


Aber zwei Stunden, aus den einhundertsechzig herausg- 
schnitten, mit den dazu gehérigen Uberblendungen, mit de 
dazu gehérigen Musik, der natiirlichen der Menge und de 
kiinstlichen von Herrn Windt, das vertragt sogar unser 
schnell lebende Zeit. Einen Ho6hpunkt des Filmes bilden natir. 
lich die Laufe, sowohl der epische tiber 1500 wie der dram- 
tische iber 100 Meter. Hier mussten dann im Verlaufe de 
Ausarbeitung dieses Riesenfilmes die an Ort und Stelle gemact- 
ten Aufnahmen mit den spater dazu gesprochenen Kommentarn 
richtig und tiberzeugend zusammenkomponiert werden. Manch- 
mal ist aus den Aufnahmen aus Mangel an geniigendem Lich 
nichts geworden, so mussten sie einen Tag spater noch einmd 
gestellt und gedreht werden. Es macht der Filmbesessenhet 
und Zahigkeit von Leni Riefenstahl alle Ehre, dass sie ausnahm: 
los die Bereitschaft der Sportler aus allen Léindern fani, 
ihre Rekordleistungen fiir das kritische Auge Lenis wi 
ihrer Kamera zu wiederholen. 

Hat der erste Teil ‘‘ Fest der Volker” die  sportlichen 
Leistungen der verschiedenen kampfenden Kollektive erfas 
und festgehalten, so bringt der zweite Teil des Riesenfilms 
“Fest der Schénheit ’ individuelle Leistung und Haltum 
Der Springer, der Reiter, der Schilaufer, der Ruderer, de 
Kugelstosser, der Speerwerfer mannlichen und _ weibliches 
Geschlechts, aufgenommen in Grossaufnahmen, mit dem 
Zeitraffer, zusammengesetzt zu den_ verschiedenartigstet 
Symphonien aus Licht und Bewegung. Und im Mittelpunk 
immer der Mensch, nicht mit dem Drum und Dran eine: 
erfundenen bléden Handlung, sondern als freies oder wunderi! 
dressiertes Muskeltier der Schopfung. 

An der Spitze aller deutscher und ésterreichischer Olympi 
sieger, den Inhabern von 239 Goldenen, Silbernen ut 
Bronzenen Medaillen, begliickwiinschte der Fiihrer Fr 
Riefenstahl und wiberreichte ihr einen grossen Strauss v0 
weissem Flieder und rosa Rosen. Die offizielle Wertutt 
des Filmes lautet: ‘‘ Staatspolitisch wertvoll, kiinstlens 
wertvoll, kulturell wertvoll und volksbildend.’’ Mehr kant 
man von einem Film wohl nicht verlangen. 
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Diary Records 

The country diaries this spring have a rare number of 
cpest-on-records..”” For example: One of my neighbours 
_and the garden is well north of London—cut asparagus 
nd plucked a lily of the valley on the last day of March. 
Among: flowers the wistaria was one of the most precocious, if 
ch shrubs as viburnum fragrans are excepted, for these 
began to flower in 1937. The frosts that befell in the later 
wrt of this abnormally sunny and drouthy period have 
converted precocious season into almost a_ belated 
one in some regards. The grass quite ceased to grow and has 
got yet resumed energy. Almost all growth has been singularly 
dow, and in the third week of April a number of trees bear 
wn almost wintry aspect. It was a quaint experience for 
igstance to drive across the Chilterns out of an elm country 
into. a beech and ash country. You might have put the famous 
Tennysonian tag a month forward : ‘‘ more black than ashbuds 
in the front of—April.” Even nettles were wilted and lost 
their growing tops. Nearly all the summer visitors among 
birds are late: rarer birds as well as the general favourites, 
rightingale, cuckoo and swallow, which alone find a place 
in the news. 

* * * x 

Frosted Songs 

Nevertheless a doubt intrudes itself. Perhaps some of 
the birds were not so late after all. A cuckoo was heard 
and seen in Surrey on April 4th. It was not heard again till 
the 21st, a surprising period of silence. The explanation 
may well be that the weather was too cold for song. Many 
birds quite refuse to sing or nest when the temperature is 
lw. They behave almost like bees. More than this they 
are for the most part matutinal or vespertinal in habit; they 
sing of a morning or evening ; and the feature of this spring 
has been the extreme challenges of the morning and evening 
hours. About 5 a.m. is the favourite singing hour at this 
date, and at that time the ground has generally been white 
with frost. Often the bees have not emerged till after midday ; 
and then have crowded in exceptional force round the edge 
ofthe bird bath. They were thirsty as well as cold, and perhaps 
the birds too found it harder than usual to wet their whistle. 

* * x *x 

Whipsnade Successes 

That favourite bourne of holiday makers, the Whipsnade 
Zoo, is as well worth a visit for the scenery as for the animals. 
The wide view reaching to Oxford, the comely lines of the down, 
the short sweet grass, the oak bluebell wood, the tall fir-grove, 
the spinney that is a wild bird sanctuary, make a most gracious 


‘and English combination. These virtues are apparent enough, 


and sufficient ; but it is a real additional pleasure to know 
that this Zoo is fulfilling (beyond expectation, in some regards) 
the inner purpose of the founders. Animals that do not breed 
in captivity elsewhere breed here; and we may look to the 
day when the births in such places shall almost put an end 
to the cruelties of capturing wild creatures. The most surprising 
success of all was the hatching of the brush-turkey’s eggs (in 
heaps of leaves scratched together on the spot by the cock bird). 
If the year continues at all in its present vein like successes 
may be realised. Life is pleasant there, and the animals, 
most notably the wolves, quite lose their savagery. Incidentally, 
discoveries are being made in the dietetics of animals. It is 
important to find out which native English leaves and grasses 
correspond nearly enough to the native food of grazing animals. 
* * * *x 

To Kill or Spare ? 

My garden and paddock have been frequented for many 
months by a weasel, which had been allowed the free-play of 
life. It was shot the other day at the boundary for the reason 
that it was carrying a young thrush in its jaws. One cannot, 
seems, have it both ways—have both the young birds and 
the vermin; but my feeling is that the weasel plays a useful 
part. It does not (as some are inclined to believe) kill rats, 
at any rate grown rats; but the two are uncongenial. Is it 
due to the presence of weasels that while a neighbour grumbles 
about “ the plague of rats”? about the premises, I have no 
fats at all, almost for the first time in my experience? It is 
‘urprising that birds’ nests are so seldom harried by weasels 
lor (as Ihave often seem) they climb trees and hedge bushes 





COUNTRY LIFE 


as easily as they run about the grasses ; and at times they wiil 
use an old nest as sleeping quarters in winter. It is not a bad 
rule to let the balance of nature abide, so far as this is possibie 
in deeply civilised country where the towns necessarily destroy 
the equipoise. 

*x * * * 


Do Not Feed Birds 

Is it wise, is it kind to feed our garden birds in spring-time ? 
An answer to such a question is needed. Birds are never so hungry 
as in very early spring. Among the duck it is a common 
fatality that the young perish of starvation. They are hatched 
so early that they anticipate the emergence of their proper food. 
The insects have not hatched nor the frogs spawned. This, 
of course, is an exceptional experience ; but as the tide of life 
rises and winter lethargy (as well as winter fat) is cast off 
more food becomes necessary, and it is often hard to come by. 
The snails have not come out of hibernation nor have chrysalises 
broken. It would therefore seem both kind and wise to feed* 
the birds freely when spring is young, but circumstances soon 
change. ‘* March browns ” come to the surface of the water ; 
green fly multiplies on our roses and green caterpillars mount 
the oak trees. Insects are the proper food of almust ail young 
birds, even of sparrows and partridges. The more insect food 
they get the better both for them and for us. Most of us, from 
Bismarck downwards, have spent time in counting the number 
of times a pair of tits bring caterpillars to their young or have 
marvelled at the number of flies that are carried in a mother 
robin’s beak. There is doubtless no harm in giving the seed- 
eaters a little seed and the nut-eaters a few nuts, but most 
feeding of birds is a work of supererogation after the third week 
of April (the usual date of the big immigration) and may 
interfere with the beneficent work of insect destruction. There 
are perhaps a few exceptional cases. I remember one robin 
that would almost mob you for food. It would take crumbs 
from anyone’s hand and seemed absolutely insatiable. Its 
hunger became a byword, but it was discovered at last that the 
robin was feeding a young cuckoo. Whether the young 
cuckoo suffered indigestion from such fare is not known. 

x «x * * 

The Devoted Doe 

It is not often perhaps that any of us regret the death of 
a wild rabbit; and of late the agricultural economists have 
united to urge the ideal of a rabbit-less countryside. Yet the 
rabbit can be a very engaging creature; and there is no 
animal in the list that has the craft of motherhood in higher 
power than the doe rabbit. At the edge of a garden near 
mine the other day a rabbit was shot with the usual ruthless- 
ness; but a certain qualm was felt perhaps when it was 
found to be carrying a large mouthful of soft hay for the 
prospective nursery. A rabbit’s nest is always snug and 
warm; and like some of the duck, the doe is ready to use 
her own soft covering to nest the young. The mice on the 
whole are more apt to make good nests for themselves in 
winter than for their young in spring; but some, including 
the water vole, do both, and carry for their house furnishing 
a great variety of material. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 

The number of newer varieties of popular flowers is so 
great in these days that it is seldom possible, or wise, to say 
which is the best. We can give only our individual preferences. 
Among daffodils recently produced by our growers one that 
peculiarly pleases me is ‘‘ Egret.” The type is a favourite 
with many people: the broad white petals and very short 
open tube of a primrose yellow. Egret excels the rest prin- 
cipally in size: the petals are longer and broader than in 
its predecessors, and it is a “ good doer.”” Personally I have 
found the Leeds type to flourish particularly well in rough 
conditions. A this year’s tulip, “‘ Advance,” also excels in 
size, but its master feature is the combination of a purple 
hue at the outside base of the flower with brown red towards 
the mouth. This is a Lincolnshire “ creation,” and goes as 
handsomely with forget-me-not or what you will as De Witt 
himself. The gardens round about the Wash now produce 
quite as good daffodils and tulips—the two bulbs to which 
most attention is paid—as the gardens on the east side of 
the shallow valley that we call the North Sea. 

W. BeacH THOMas. 
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LETTERS TO 


== 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” 


paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


GREAT BRITAIN’S ALLIES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—It is, I think, a fact and not a mere cynicism that military 
alliances with foreign Powers are arranged by governments 
from motives of self-interest. The warm affection that the 
people of this country is supposed to feel for the people of 
another country which, for the time, happens to be our govern- 
ment’s ally, is propaganda-dope to stimulate enthusiasm for 
the alliance. It is a very open secret that not a few of our 
soldiers found the German people considerably more con- 
genial than the people of our allies. 


The semi-secret military agreement with France prior to 


1914 was due, not to any special affection for the French people 
on the part of those who concluded it, but to the fear that if 
Germany conquered France it would be “our turn next 


1°? 


The same fear of ‘‘ our turn next ” still seems to dominate 


the minds of many people and make them cling to the old’ 
alliance, but on the plane of self-interest stripped of its usual 
altruistic camouflage, it is well to be certain that the 
turn next ” argument, if it ever had real weight, still possesses it. 


“ce 


our 


If—which Heaven forbid—another great war should occur, 


it seems as certain as anything can be in this unsettled world 
that Germany and her allies will be on one side and Russia and 
her allies—including France—will be on the other. 


A conflict between rivals of such power, so evenly matched, 


will be terrible and destructive in the extreme. All the deadliest 
devices of modern scientific warfare will be used without mercy 
and without stint, and the slaughter on both sides will be 
colossal. Will the shattered remnants of the victor be able or 
willing to take on Britain as the next venture? I think not. 
Nations are slow to learn that war does not pay, but the lessons 
of such a conflict as I have envisaged will not need repetition, 
and if Britain can avoid being dragged into that last hellish 
turmoil—because she is the ally of France who, presumably, 
has been involved through Russia—there will be a chance that 
our Empire may be able to lead a chastened world along tke 
paths of sanity and peace. (This, incidentally, we might have 
done after the late War had not fear of the Russian bogey pre- 
vented us from keeping our promise to disarm down to the 
level of disarmed Germany.) 


A reader of this letter may exclaim indignantly that my 


reason for avoiding a military alliance with France is not, to 
put it mildly, heroic. My reply is that even an unheroic reason 
is good enough to justify one from refraining from taking part 
in what, in all circumstances, is foolish, useless, costly and 
wrong, because, as modern war must do, it punishes the innocent 
with the guilty until all moral values are destroyed and only 
bitterness and confusion remain.—Yours very truly, 


TAVISTOCK. 
Barrington House, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


THE ANGLO-ITALIAN AGREEMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I find, as a general rule, that if I criticise the Anglo- 
Italian agreement to a supporter of the Government the only 
reply I get is the assertion that I must want to go to war with 
Italy or to start a crusade against Fascism, or something equally 
silly. But your sober and moderate approval of the Agreement 
emboldens me to ask the question to which, so far, I have found 
no answer. What is the real, substantial change in the situation 
that the Agreement is supposed to have produced? I am 
familiar with the stock phrases about relieving the tension and 
the like, and I am prepared to admit that, if enough people 
believe that the tension has been relieved, then for the moment 
to a certain degree it is relieved. But such a change of sentiment 
needs some more solid basis than the mere practice of auto- 
suggestion if it is to be permanent and to hold fast in the face 
of contrary temptations. And it is just that basis which it is 
so difficult to discover. 


It seems clear that the tension has arisen, not from any clash 


of interests in the narrower sense, but because Italy has claimed 


the right to guide her foreign policy on lines which Seemed i 
us dangerous and objectionable. And, if this is right, the 
real relaxation of tension could come if either Italy abandonej 
these lines or we abandoned our objections to them. 


There are certainly no signs of the first alternative, lis 
true that Mussolini has renewed certain assurances that he hag 
already made before, though why they should be Supposed tp 
acquire a fresh significance by being repeated a second Or thind 
time it is difficult to see. But he has certainly not withdray, 
from the position he took up in regard to Abyssinia, whj 
put in plain language, amounts to the claim that Italy has th 
right to seize any territory she wants and feels herself g 
enough to get, in defiance of all treaties and engagements, 


As for Spain, he assures us that he has no territorial ambitiog, 
there. If that is true, his intervention can only imply the mj 
more far-reaching and dangerous claim that Italy has the right 
to interfere by force in the internal affairs of other countries, 1 
overthrow a government she dislikes and establish one that i 
agreeable to her. Indeed something very like this claim hy 
been put forward expressly both in Italy and Germany, Ty 
alarming possibilities of this are obvious. And there is m 
repudiation of it in the Agreement. 


Have we, then, by implication, adopted the second alte. 
native ? We are assured that this is not so, and that we stan 
for the same principles as before. But I feel very doubt 
whether our own actions will be read in that way either jy 
Italy or Germany. I suspect that, in both these countries, the 
Agreement will be taken to imply that, whenever they find 
another Spain or another Abyssinia elsewhere, they can rey 
on us to look the other way until the affair has been settled 
their satisfaction, and then, as good realists should, we shal 
‘relieve the tension”? again by accepting the fait accompli, 
This may keep us out of trouble for the moment, but itis 
certainly not going to contribute to the peace of the rest of th 
world.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., G. C. Fie. 

University of Bristol. 


DISCRIMINATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I have read the letter of Viscount Charlemont, lat 
Minister for Education in Northern Ireland, in your issue of 
April 22nd, with interest. Whatever his system may be ia 
theory, in practice it works out that 92 per cent. of the om 
and a half million pounds voted for the erection of schools 
went to the Protestant denominations and only eight to the 
Catholics, who have more children attending elementary 
schools than any other denomination. It can hardly & 
supposed that the latter would penalise themselves to this 
extent if they could conscientiously profit by the financid 
facilities offered by the Northern Government. Lord Charl 
mont knows very well that Catholics cannot regard Bible 
reading in schools as being undenominational or as sufficient 
for religious instruction. 


When his Government amended the original scheme, which 
was secular in essence, on the demand of the Orange Lodges 
and the Protestant Churches, they ought to have considered 
the Catholic position also. The Government of Ireland Ac, 
1920, under which they function, stipulates that no privilege 
or preference is to be given upon religious or political grounds. 
When Protestants transfer their schools to the local authonij 
they know they are transferring them to bodies on which thet 
co-religionists are in a majority in every instance. Th 
British Government had been giving grants of 75 per cent. fat 
building Catholic schools, prior to the formation of the Northem 
Government in 1921. 

The letter of Mr. E. C. Ferguson, M.P., is that of a youl 
lawyer and politician more anxious to score a debating-poill 
than face a serious issue. 

It is simply no argument to assert that Northern Catholis 
are not suffering injustice in the matter of education by quotlg 
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the case of the English Catholics, who are-in a like plight. Do 
wrongs make one right in 1938? The proportion of 
ye ics in Northern Ireland bears no relation to that of 
d. I “concealed” nothing from the English public, 
whom I presumed to be well acquainted with the facts of their 
case. Mr. Ferguson does not, apparently, estimate too 
ighly the intelligence of The Spectator’s readers, if he assumes 
can be so easily misled. 
To quote what Mr. de Valera said in 1920 as a conclusive 
ent upon events today is surely to betray the political 
meatality of 1688 which still lingers upon the banks of the 

Boyne and the walls of the siege of Derry. English statesmen 
have too firm a grasp of realities to be bothered much about 
what someone said in 1920. Otherwise there would be little 

in inaugurating the recent “conversations” with 

European Powers, to which the public attach a good deal of 
importance. 

[could quote the very treasonable utterances of Lord Carson 
aad several of Lord Craigavon’s friends in 1913, during the 
Home Rule crisis, which many people believe so misled a 
certain European Power as td declare war upon England. 

In The Genesis of War, p. 215, Mr. Asquith says : ‘‘ Germany 
undoubtedly had counted that in any event, Great Britain 
would be kept back from active participation in the European 
struggle by the imminence of civil war in Ireland.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill in The World Crisis, vol. 1, p. 195, 
admits to a like belief in the German mind. At Glasgow on 
October Ist, 1912, Carson admitted that the cause he and his 
friends were pursuing (including the mutiny of officers at the 
Curragh), “‘ probably led to anarchy. Does he (the Attorney 
General) think I do not know that ? ” 

We are, however, living in 1938 and ought to face the 
tealities of the position today. In the event of further world 
trouble it will become of immense importance for England to 
have a friendly Ireland across the channel. The concession 
of Irish unity would be a small price to pay for a security so 
vital to Great Britain. 

It is, unfortunately, true that the statements of sectarian 
discrimination made by Northern Ministers have made the 
position so difficult today that not one County Council or 
District Council in Northern Ireland will give a place in its 
employ to a Catholic—even a British ex-service man—however 
well he may be qualified. 

Asa contrast, the other day the two chief political parties in 
Fire selected for the high position of the first President of 
Kire Dr. Douglas Hyde, a member of the Church of Ireland.— 
Yours truly, CAHIR HEALY, 
Enniskillen, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I share the angel’s fear of butting in—but how does 
Mr. E, C. Ferguson reconcile his statement that ‘‘ in England, 
Roman Catholics get no Government assistance towards the 
building of new schools”’ with some figures given in the 
current issue of the Universe ? ‘‘ There will be new Catholic 
schools at Carshalton, . . . New Malden. . . and East Sheen. 
The Surrey Education Committee will contribute 75 per 
cent. of the cost.” ‘‘ Of a new Catholic school in Carlisle, 
the total cost of which will be £35,000, Catholics have to 
find £17,500, and the local authority and the Exchequer 
£8,750 each.” 

Similar education notices appear almost weekly in the 
Universe, but this paper is hardly known in Enniskillen, 


Presumably.—Yours faithfully, M. L. MacGEE. 
Bournemouth. 
HOW VIENNA WENT NAZI 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

SiR,—Mr, Crossman, writing in your issue of April 15th, 
objects to what he calls my attitude of superiority towards a 
form of government which he considers merely different from 
our Own, good in itself and perhaps even better for the Germans. 

Considering the methods, aims and achievements of National 
Socialism, I think his objections unjustified. A Government 
8 to be judged by (a) the well-being of its citizens (including 
minorities) and (6) its relations with other countries. National- 

cialism is wanting in both respects. I need only recall the 
Reichstag fire affair, the shooting without trial of some scores of 


Nazis in June, 1934, the imprisonment and torture of dissidents 


in concentration camps, the treatment of the Jews, the mili- 
tarisation of the Rhineland in defiance of a freely-negotiated 
treaty, the breach of the 1936 agreement with Schuschnigg, the 
partial substitution of guns for butter, the suppression of free 
speech and writing, the murder of Dollfuss, and the invasion of 
Austria. The conduct of our own rulers in recent times 
cannot compare with this. In short, National Socialism is 
not only different but worse. 

The difference between our own and the German Govern- 
ment is the difference between the comparatively law-abiding 
citizen, whose sins at the worst are those of omission, but who 
at least is not actively malicious, and the outlaw without respect 
for legality, whose declared intentions compel his neighbours 
to go in fear of their lives. 

If, therefore, as Mr. Crossman complains, I did not take 
seriously the emotional outburst of Hitler in his speech at Linz, 
it was because I consider him directly or indirectly responsible 
for the policy of his Government. There are men whose 
emotions at once command respect. But Hitler is not one of 
them. His criminal, though perhaps well-intentioned, record 
cannot be forgotten. Mr. Crossman calls him a hero. I 
disagree. If there is a hero to this tragedy, it is not Hitler. 

In this connexion also, I should like to make clear that I had 
never meant to imply that Hitler’s emotion was not genuine. 
In using the word “ falsetto’ I intended merely to describe 
the sound of his voice. - His hysteria was obviously unfeigned. 
But it moved me as little as the story of Al Capone’s sending 
flowers to the funeral of one of his victims. 

As regards the trams, I seem, in my wish to be brief, to have 
conveyed a wrong impression. ‘This was quite unintentional. 
I wrote as follows: “‘ The marching of cheering crowds round 
the Ring went on all night. For days no tram could run so 
that I had to walk home from work often at three in the morn- 
ing.” And these are the facts. On Friday night, March 11th, 
I left the restaurant, which is inside the Ring, at 12 midnight. 
A procession was then marching round watched by a crowd so 
dense that it was impossible to get through. The tram ser- 
vices AK, BK, C, D, and F were not running. I went back 
to the restaurant and waited until 3 a.m., when the crowd had 
thinned somewhat. I had then to walk home to the Kaiser- 
strasse because I saw none of the *buses which usually run all 
night. On Sunday it was the same. On Saturday returning 
to work at 8 p.m. (I had been out to send a reply to my father’s 
telegram), I could not get inside the Ring, there being a torch- 
light procession bigger and noisier than before. 

Mr. Crossman says, further, there was no blood shed and 
that the last three weeks in Vienna have been very trying. 
These are serious understatements. Hundreds of thousands 
of Jews and those tens of thousands now in concentration 
camps found the time more than trying. And are the hundreds 
of suicides not to be accounted as bloodshed ? 

In conclusion, I would ask Mr. Crossman to read Mein 
Kampf, and particularly Chapter 14 of Volume 2, and let him 
then ask himself whether friendship with Germany is possible, 
and whether we shall not rather be “‘ heading for a fall,” to 
quote his own words, if we do not take the warning to heart >— 
Yours, &c., JoHN Low. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—With reference to the letter of mine under the heading 
** How Vienna Went Nazi” which you published in your issue 
of April 15th, I find that an unfortunate misprint has occurred. 
The first sentence of the second paragraph should read: ‘“‘ The 
writer of the above article objects to and attempts to make fun 
of the Nazi leaders in Vienna, because they showed enthusiasm 
when Schuschnigg announced his resignation.” 
' Instead of ‘‘ and” any was printed, which unfortunately 
completely alters the meaning.—Yours faithfully, 

Wien, Kollergasse 15. G. D. S. CROsSMAN. 


EUROPE FROM PRAGUE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I am really surprised that the Press Attaché of the 
Hungarian Legation should reopen in your columns the ques- 
tion of educational conditions in Slovakia before 1914. I do 
not contest his statement about Mrs. Hodza: but one swallow 
does not make a summer. The broad facts are well known. 
The most recent statement is that by Mr. C. A. Macartney, 
whose reputation as an impartial student of Central European 
affairs is not, I think, questioned in Budapest. In his work on 
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Hungary and her Successors, published last year under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs he 
writes (pp. 90-91) : 

““That the Slovaks were systematically Magyarised, with 
every sort of pressure and by the help of every device which 
could suggest itself to a determined and resourceful people, is 
a fact so patent that the denials of it which a section of Hungarian 
writers still think fit to issue can only awaken wonder at the 
degree of credulity which they impute to the foreigner.” 

The following passage states the facts as regards the school 
system : 

‘The number of elementary schools with Slovak language 
of instruction, after remaining until after 1880 at a figure which 
ranged between 1,971 (the peak figure reached in 1874) and 1,800, 
sank steadily to an average of 1,300 in the ’eighties, 510 in 1900, 
241 in 1905. In 1914 the figure was 365 (out of a total of 
4,253 elementary schools in the country), but the Slovak 
character was already little more than nominal since the 
introduction of the Apponyi school laws.” 


My statement that children were punished for speaking in 
their own language outside the classroom was based on the 
reminiscences of an elderly lady of my acquaintance. If it is 
any satisfaction to your correspondent, he could learn of 
similar practices from the memories of the older generation in 
certain parts of Wales.—Yours, &c., ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


New College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—The statement of Sir Alfred Zimmern, to which Mre 
Laszlé6 Sima takes exception, that 25 years ago the children 
in Slovakia ‘“‘ were brought up as Magyars” can be shown 
to be strictly true by the mere enumeration of a few bald 
facts. In pre-War Hungary the elementary schools were 
either State schools or denominational (Church) schools. 
In the State schools the language of instruction was always 
exclusively Magyar. For some time the minorities enjoyed 
a modicum of control in their Church schools. In 1907, 
however, as a result of the Education Acts associated with 
the name of Count Apponyi, the teachers in these schools 
became State officials. New standards of equipment and 
salaries were laid down which practically compelled the 
Church schools to accept State grants, the price being that 
four to six hours only in the week might be devoted to the 
reading, writing and religious instruction in Slovak or another 
non-Magyar language. Sixteen years before a Kindergarten 
Law had been passed, which also aimed undisguisedly at 
promoting Magyarisation. Thus it is no exaggeration to 
say that, apart from a few trifling survivals, primary education 
had been thoroughly Magyarised in Slovakia. In the few 
Biirgerschulen (meStianky) or lower secondary schools, 
attended by children from the age of ro to 14, the language 
of instruction was exclusively Magyar. In the secondary 
schools proper—whether classical (Gymnasia) or modern 
(Realschulen)—the instruction was also purely Magyar, so 
that, since 1875, when the Liberal Premier, Coloman Tisza, 
closed the only three Slovak gymnasia, it was impossible for 
young Slovaks to obtain their higher education in their own 
language. They were not allowed to talk Slovak even 
privately among themselves and those who dared to give 
utterance to their national sentiments exposed themselves 
to expulsion or other punishment. 


Most revealing of all is the fact that all the teachers’ training 
colleges had been Magyarised and that in the few in which 
Slovak as a subject of instruction was not altogether banished, 
two hours only of the weekly curriculum were devoted, for 
form’s sake, to its cultivation by the so-called direct method. 
The policy—openly avowed—of the systematic and ruthless 
Magyarisation of the minorities attained its full development 
in the schools, particularly in Slovakia, where the Magyars 
pursued what Bjérnson had called “the chief Hungarian 
industry ” to such effect that the defeat of the Allies in the 
War and the consequent frustration of Slovak aspirations 
would have meant undoubtedly the virtual destruction of 
Slovak nationality in the course of another generation. 

It is undeniable, as Mr. Sima points out, that not a 
few Slovaks—this is equally true as regards the other minorities 
—succeeded in rising to important positions in the old Hungary ; 
but he omits to say that they could only do so if they were 


=== 
prepared to renounce their own nationality and accept 
reservedly the Magyar national ideal. Mr. Sima thinks 
score a point by recalling that Dr. HodzZa, the present » 
of Czechoslovakia, was one of the nine Slovak deputies ¢| 

in 1906 to the Hungarian Parliament by a Slovak constity, 
The obvious retort is that 9 Slovak as against 49 Magyar 
deputies for the 58 electoral areas inhabited almost entiz 
or mainly by Slovaks is not exactly a testimonial to the Parlia. 
mentary methods prevailing in pre-War Hungary. It ma 
be added that the year after the Slovak representation Was 
reduced to seven deputies, and that of these seven one Was 
forced to resign his seat by the ecclesiastical authorities 
another was deprived of his seat for having advocated an 
unauthorised policy in his election addresses, and two others 
were sentenced to a year’s imprisonment each for the same 
offence. Lastly, I would refer those who are interested in 
the subject to Professor Seton-Watson’s authoritative wor 
Racial Problems in Hungary (1908), in which the Magyar 
policy of denationalisation in Slovakia is dealt with in greg 
detail.— Yours, &c., ss L. E. Kastner, 

The University, Manchester. 


GERMANY AND THE WORLD 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Those who, like Dr. Meyrick Booth, advocate so Strongly 
compliance with the colonial demands of the Reich, base their 
arguments on moral grounds only while ignoring the realig 
viewpoint. They argue that Germany’s demands are morally 
justified but do not consider the consequences of conceding 
to the demands of a nation which glorifies militarism and prefers 
“* guns to butter.”” They may argue that the new and powerful 
German army is for defence purposes only but the realist 
sees in it a threat to European peace. Even Mr. Chamberhip 
is only ready to negotiate a settlement with Germany when 
our rearmament programme is in full swing. 


Dr. Booth declares that the ‘‘ Germany must never again 
rise ’’ school “has dominated French policy with disastrous 
consequences for years.’ But surely it can equally well be 
argued that, if Germany had not been stripped of her colonies 
after the War, she would have become even more of a menace 
to peace than she is now ? 


Finally, I would draw Dr. Booth’s attention to a letter last 
week from another correspondent, who wrote: ‘‘ Few people 
in this country would object to such an understanding with 
Germany in her normal frame of mind. The dangers implicit 
in German policy today are due to Nazism...” Only 
when mistrust and suspicion of Nazi policy are removed wil 
there be a settlement of the colonial problem and even then 
it may only result in economic privileges without territorial 
concessions.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, WF. L. Roperrs, 


Pendyffryn Hail, Penmaenmaur. 
[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE LEAGUE ERA 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—While expressing my grateful admiration for Mr 
Woodward’s article in your issue of April 22nd, I should like 
to question his contention that it was desirable that a test of 
the League ‘‘ should be delayed until the nations had enjoyed 
a long period of peace and prosperity, and thereby learned 
that a disturbance of the peace was a general nuisance.” | 
would suggest that the view that ‘‘a disturbance of the peace 
was a general nuisance” was never so keenly or universally 
entertained as it was during and immediately after the Great 
War, and that it was in fact the vividness of that experience 
which led to the embodiment of the idea in the Covenant 
with a completeness which was carried too far to meet wifi 
acceptance in more normal timcs. Some wars, e.g., that between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, do not, in the opinion of many of us 
constitute a ‘‘ general nuisance ” so clearly as to make collective 
interference preferable to the old device of localisation. ! 
myself have always felt that the universality of the obligatiaa 
to stop all wars, based on the theory of “‘ general nuisance, 
was perhaps the cardinal defect of the Covenant, since is 
application to some cases was repugnant to public opinioa, 
when it came to the point. It is this more than anything cl 
which has debased the currency of League obligations. 
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————— 


this may be, I feel that a test arising immediately 
ser the War, while the world still retained the habit of forceful 

ration, and had a vivid memory of the possibilities 
of general disaster inherent in at any rate some wars, would 
e been much more likely to have found the machinery 
., efficient order than one delayed by “‘ a long period of peace 


od prosperity.” —Yours faithfully, 


G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 





However 


Donnington Priory, Newbury. 


CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

§,—On my protesting against the pitting of faith against 
nind as a religious energy, one objector sought to withdraw 
by subterfuge, while the other owned the impeachment but 
cted Scripture in his favour. 

' The hedgings and personalities of the former matter not, 
fut it is worth while showing, if haply for readers’ behoof, 
tat Mr. Dayrell Reed’s quotation is little to the purpose in 
tnd. Our Lord’s words in Matt. xi. 25 are a true reading of 
iif’s paradox, as those of mere human powers of vision can 
attest. There are men of professed mental training who 
phinly lack the gift of intuition, as well as women graduates 
who are devoid of the invaluable resource of mother-wit. 
In religious thought, their failing is exposed by the absence 
in outlook of that simple directness by which large essentials 
ae readily grasped. They need the artless purity of the child- 
mind. To leave the general, one may say the words cited 
were not uttered to set faith above honest judgement, but to 
denounce the sophistry of the Pharisees. 

The pity of it is that the heavy and fuliginous in religion 
is rot confined to the ‘‘ over-&ducated,”’ or those whose minds 
have been tended above their native power to assimilate. 
Qn the contrary, the pietistic schools, though certainly not 
burdened with superfluous learning, are almost invariably 
usimple, inveigling their audience in meshes theological 
and psychological which they do not unravel. One has only to 
mention in this connexion the various Prophecy-cults which 
still obstruct, hy their rivalry, the course of the Faith in its 
purity. The really simple path lies in adhesion to the Person 
of Christ and in emulation of the life of beauty He taught 
and furnished, while the other but alienates recruits likely 
to be of use in the Church.—Yours, &c., 


55 Swinton Street, W.C.2. LinpsAy S. GARRETT. 


THE CROSS AND THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir—I am sorry Mrs. Richey is shocked, but I really do not 
think I can plead guilty. For she is shocked by my “ facile 
conception of Democracy and Dictatorship as embodying 
respectively the forces of good and evil.’ But this is not at all 
my conception, and I never said it was. My article does not 
so much as mention democracy, nor was democracy in my 
mind when I wrote it; and how she contrives to extract 
from the article such a conception, I do not know. I certainly 
identified evil with ‘‘ the several dictatorships of Europe,” 
but this is not to suggest that democracy is always and every- 
where good—a proposition so obviously untrue as not to be 
worth the space necessary to disclaim it. By the identification 
of evil with Fascist dictators I am prepared to stand. After 
all, there is no criminal in all the world who has as much blood 
on his hands and misery on his soul as they have.—Yours 
faithfully. ROGER LLoyD. 
6 The Close, Winchester. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—“ Janus ” in your last week’s issue quotes me as saying 
at the Young Liberal Conference, ‘‘ The country is ripe for a 
complete political landslide that will drive the National 
Government out of office and may put Liberals back in power 
for a generation >; and asks, ‘‘ Is this moonshine or what 
does it mean ? ” 

Thus summarised, and lifted out of its context, I freely 
admit that my statement looks like an example of wishful 
thinking, and I shall therefore be grateful if you will allow 
Me to re-set it in the argument of which it formed a part. 


THE SPECTATOR 








Quoting the commonplace that the world needs Liberalism 
today as it never did before, I said that this country at least 
was beginning to want Liberalism—which was quite a different 
matter. I mentioned the number of people one met who 
were Liberals, though without party attachment, and the 
much greater number who would not call themselves Liberals, 
who nevertheless recognised what a calamity the eclipse of 
the Liberal Party had been. Then I went on to remark on 
that mass of opinion which sports no party colours and neither 
reads leading articles nor attends political meetings, but which, 
when it moves, moves with such decisive effect. 

I urged that this mass of opinion was profoundly dissatisfied 
with the National Government but was not prepared to trust 
the Labour Party, and went on, “Jf the country believed 
that the Liberal Party was capable of forming an alternative 
Administration, we might see a political landslide that would 
sweep the National Government out of office and put Liberals 
in power for a generation.” 

I added, however, that the country did not believe it, and 
that this was our problem. The most obvious reason why 
the Liberal Party was not regarded as a serious competitor 
for office was that it was numerically so weak; but we had, 
I said, to look deeper and ask what was the cause of this weak- 
ness. Many reasons might be adduced, but the chief, I 
suggested, was that the average man had ceased to think of 
Liberalism as standing for anything in particular. 

This led me to the main point of my speech, which was 
that if Liberals were to capitalise the country’s dissatisfaction 
with both the other parties and persuade it that they offered 
the alternative it was groping for, they must feature themselves 
as “the party that was different.” The nation, I urged, 
was swinging away from authoritarianism, away from “ plan- 
ning’’ and regimentation, back to the Liberal belief that 
progress came through emancipation, and if Liberals were to 
catch this tide, they must present Liberalism, notvas a half-way 
house between extremes, but as an open road leading to 
** Ownership for All.” 

‘Janus’ may not agree with this interpretation of the 
position, but he will, I think, admit that it is not “‘ mere 
moonshine,” and in view of your own very kind comments 
on the Liberal ‘‘ Ownership for All” Report, which, you said, 
succeeded in sharply distinguishing the Liberal programme 
from both Conservatism and Socialism, I trust that the argument 
may command your sympathy.—Yours faithfully, 

Jockey Hall, Dog Kennel Bank, ELitioTt Doppbs. 

Huddersfield. 


[Janus writes: I quoted Mr. Elliott Dodds’ words as they 
appeared in a report of his speech in a daily paper. The 
defects of compression and paraphrase are thus once more 
demonstrated. With Mr. Dodds’ views as set out in his 
letter I am in full agreement.] 
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A HUMANIST IN SCHOLARSHIP 


By JOHN SPARROW 


To be a humanist, for Dr. Mackail, means to be at once a_ All these features Dr. Mackail is at pains to eliminate becayy 
scholar, versed in the cultures of Greece and Rome, and they imply familiarity on the part of Horace with Pyrrha and 
a consciously political being, a ‘‘ man, who feels for all man- her meretricious ways, and are therefore inconsistent with the 
kind.” For him, these two aspects of humanism are inextricably theory that the poem simply records a glimpse of a “ lover 
interwoven : mere knowledge of the classics, he would main- and his lass” who were quite unknown to Horace. There jg, 
tain, is barren unless it is informed with the spirit which further difficulty in the last stanza, where Horace, knowing wel 
ennobled the finest productions of the Greek genius, a spirit (it would seem) the character of the girl he is addressing, 
which, in his opinion, has a supreme practical value for the exclaims: miuseri, quibus intentata mites! This cannot be ci. 
world today ; while, on the other hand, zeal for the improve- cumvented in translation, but Dr. Mackail thus generalises it jn 
ment of the human race and the conditions under which it his commentary or paraphrase: “Poor children of men, for 
lives is in danger of being misdirected and of contenting itself whom the unexplored world glitters as a Paradise !” 

with something short of the best, of worshipping alien and Doubtless some such reflections may be evoked by reading 
inferior gods, unless it is enriched and fortified by familiarity this Ode ; but ought the Ode to be treated as if it itself en. 
with the ideals which have inspired the poets and philosophers — ghrined them, as if it expressed the emotions which it arouses? 
of the ancient as well as those of the modern world. ¥ There is a strong tendency nowadays, not confined to critics 

Dr. Mackail would, I think, express his notion of humanism, —o¢ any one school, to treat a reader’s reflections as if they were 
though much more elegantly, in some such words as the fore- the poet’s thoughts and to incorporate them into poetry as 
going. He himself well fulfils his own ideal of the humanist, part of its “meaning” (or its “meaning to us ”)—a word 
for he is both a scholar and a man of wide interests and liberal whose connotation is thus conveniently extended so as to 
ideals, and these papers, originally printed or delivered aS embrace all the thoughts and feelings which the poem evokes, 
lectures between 1907 and 1933, touching on the literatures and including even all the ambiguities which might be read into 
cultures of Greece and Rome, of Italy and England and Scot- it by an ingenious critic. Dr. Mackail, anxious to convey 
land, in classical times, in the Middle Ages, at the Renaissance into the teaching of literature “a sense of the human value of 
and during the last three centuries, prove how active and how what is being read.” infuses a wide significance into the litera 
versatile he has been in the cause of humanism as he sees it. text of a poem like Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, since 
The most interesting of them are those in which the scholar iS Otherwise it will indeed seem “ Trivial and unworthy of ‘the 
predominant, in which he confines his attention most strictly high function of poetry.” ; 
to some matter of historical or literary detail, expounding the 
letter of the text rather than explaining its connexion with a 
wide humanitarian ideal. 

One essay may be taken—indeed, it is offered by Dr. Mackail 
—as an example of the humanistic as opposed to the scholastic 
method of treating classical literature ; it is called ‘‘ A Lesson 
on an Ode of Horace.””> The Ode is the famous Quis multa 
gracilis te puer in rosa, in which Horace sighs reminiscently 
over the fickleness of a mistress whom he calls Pyrrha. Who, 
he asks, is your present victim ? On whom are you practising Dr. Mackail does well to emphasise the importance of the 
your simple-seeming wiles ? What sad disillusion is in store element of pattern in poetry ; all poetry is evidently (whatever 
for him! Happy am I that the days of my bondage are over! _ else it is), as far as its form is concerned, either language in 4 
The poem is redeemed from triviality by the curiosa felicitas of pattern or language so arranged as to deviate from without 
its wording. forsaking or losing sight of an underlying pattern. But it 

Dr. Mackail, explaining how “‘ this lyrical commonplace on seems that Dr. Mackail is making an unjustified transition— 
scrutiny unfolds, expands, yields secret after secret, connects almost a play upon the word “ pattern ”—when he tells us that 
itself with the whole of literature, opens out the marvel of poetry ‘“‘ teaches us the pattern of life as ordered by imaginative 
language and the rhythm of life,” gives a very different inter- insight and creates in us a new meaning, a new beauty and 
pretation of it. “The notion that the poem is a personal value for the world and for ourselves,” that its task is to “ fashion 
address to a former mistress of the poet’s own must be dis- a structure of life into imaginative patterns and give it thereby 
carded atonce. The picture, the chose vue,is a couple inarose- organic form and vital interpretation,” that it is a “* function, 
arbour, just seen; a slim boy with his arms clasped tight interpretation and pattern of life.” It is not. always easy © 
round a girl, who sits knotting back her hair.”” Dr. Mackail see exactly what such phrases mean, but it does appear that 
suggests that a glimpse of some such scene as this was caught the word “ pattern” has taken on the secondary meaning 0 
by Horace, that it “‘ remained with him and germinated. That ‘“‘ model” or “ ideal.” 
chance sight summoned up thoughts, memories, a wistful There is danger in this extension of the sphere of poetty 
reflex of emotions : the envy of advancing years for youth ; the and scholarship: not only the danger that, in the hands of a 
sense of transitoriness and disillusionment in those immature critic who is not as fine a scholar as Dr. Mackail, it may lead 
passiens ; and finally, the philosophic mind with its recognition ¢ actual distortion or misinterpretation of the text before 
of life’s compensations and of life itself as a whole.” him, but a danger which becomes apparent when Dr. Mackall 

To vindicate this reading of the poem Dr. Mackail is forced: discusses Poetry and Democracy: unconsciously, he pass 
(1) to disregard the proper name Pyrrha, translating it “‘ Fair- almost into the opposite camp, the camp of the propagand 
hair’; (2) to omit from his translation the phrase simplex poets who see in art nothing but a “ function” of politics 
munititiis ; (3) to treat flavam religas comam as part of the and think of poetry as a weapon with which they can fight 
chose vue, a gesture which the girl contrives to perform at the their way to a new world-order. Dr. Mackail is on the brink 
very moment at which she is caught in her lover’s embrace. of this precipice when he tells us that “A poetry which is 
Studies in Humaaism. By J. W. Mackail, O.M. (Longmians, Ut of sympathy with democracy is thereby out of touch 
12s. 6d.) 7 with actual life °—and leaves us wondering whether he meals 


Dr. Mackail’s conception of the function of poetry is indeed 
a high one, and the occasion for the longest essay in this 
volume, the inauguration of a new University in the New 
World, gave him an opportunity of expounding fully tha 
wide view of humanism to which reference has above been 
made. After pursuing the inquiry “‘ What is Poetry?” he 
proceeds to a discussion of ‘‘ Poetry and Science,” “ Poetry 
and Business ”’ and ‘‘ Poetry and Democracy.” 
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oe pERSONS AND PERIODS: Studies By G D. H. Cole 12s. 6d. 
768 A collection of essays and studies dealing mainly with social change in England since the beginning of F 
“+ 10 the eighteenth century. It contains studies of :—Daniel Defoe; Cobbett; Kighteenth-century England ; i 
+ 7 the repressive measures of Pitt and his successors in the period of the French and Industrial Revolu 
Bi tions: Robert Owen and Owenism; Rousseau’s Social Contract; Marx’s Capital; the work of Mr. and 

Mrs. Webb; and two contrasting studies of William Morris and Henry Ford. e 
SAAC NEWTON 1642-1727. By J. W. N. Sullivan 8s. 6d. 

mii With a Memoir of the author by Professor Charles Singer 
Pi “In compact form, authoritatively and brilliantly told, the story of the life of the greatest scientist of 
one all times.”—Sik Artuur Eppincton (Sunday Times). 
ere ig a “The book is sustained throughout by the vital purpose of its author; it has everywhere the distinction 
ng well of his achieved impartiality and disinterested penetration.”—Basit De SreLincourt (Observer). 
essing, 


th THE LETTERS OF JOHN DOVE (Formerly Editor of the “ Round Table.”) 
Edited by Robert Henry Brand 8s, 6d. 


ead oe . 4. 3% ‘ ws Hoje ; cad 
rp “ The letters reveal . . . a lively curiosity, a quick sensitiveness, and an insight into realities so sure that 
it was often prophetic.”—The Times. 


uses ? 
Critics “The documents have a quality which makes them absorbingly interesting to the reader, and a content 
y Were which gives them high evidential value.”—Roevert Heitp (Daily Telegraph). 
try as 
word 
«of FOREIGN BALANCES . By Paul Einzig 8s. 6d. 
vOkes, ee ; ‘ 
d into “Dr. Einzig’s readers have learned to expect from him clarity, method, a sure grasp and a keen specu- 
Bill snce ea — . . a a I 
onvey lative insight. Thev will not be disappointed; he is here at the very top of his form, and has produced 
y ght. They ot be disapy ; he. y toy ; I 
lue of a notable contribution to .financial literature.”— Spectator, 
literal 
since 
fief SOCIALISM versus CAPITALISM 
ne By Professor A. C. Pigou Second Impression. As. 6d. 
this es ‘ : st! 7 sailed Oa , 
New “This essay is an intellectual and stylistic feast. Nowhere are Prof. Pigou’s powers of elegant, clear 
that and logical exposition, his scrupulous fairness, and his refraining from dogmatism more happily ex- 
bees hibited. . . . Throughout, the author shows a remarkable power of presenting difficult and complicated 
he problems in clear and simple language.” —Yorkshire Post. 
oetry 
9 
cx | COMMENTARY ON MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
tever 
ina By Sir Charles Firth, Sometime Regius Professor of Modern History ix the University of Oxford. 21s. 
thout e as : . F 
This work represents the state of knowledge, above 1914, of the Revolution of 1688. 
ut it I § 
on— “Readers of Macaulay are now presented with an introduction to him as a whole from which they will 
that derive alike much instruction and inspiration.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
ative 
and 
hion . 
cy Three Notable New American Books 
tion, 


yo ® THE APACHE INDIANS By Frank C. Lockwood Illustrated. 15s. 
A comprehensive and detailed history of the Apaches from their earliest contact with the Spanish in Mexico to the 
present time. It may without exaggeration be described as absorbing 


7 f A HISTORY OF THE BUSINESS MAN 


of 2 


g of 


ead By Mirian Beard, Author of “Realism in Romantic Japan.” 2\s. 
foe This book presents an assemblage of facts about the development of the business man from the earliest times, and his 
kal influence on the rest of society. 

SSCS 

da- . 

a MAKE LIFE WORTH LIVING By Rev. J. R. Sizoo, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
ght The author hopes that this book will help many to obtain a sincere conviction of God's reality and a new outlook on 
ink the part religicn can play in their daily problems. 

1 is (Prices are net) 
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that is therefore so much the worse as poetry. No doubt he. 


would reject that imputation: his sensitiveness, his fineness 
of taste, his penetration of mind—indeed, his humanism— 
would save him from such a conclusion. Poets and scholars, 
after all, are none the less humanists because they are content 
to be merely poets or to spend their lives in settling rvs 
business. 


ODO RUSSELL AND BISMARCK 


Ambassador to Bismarck. Lord Odo Russell. By Winifred 
Taffs. (Muller. 15s.) 
STUDENTS of European history in the second half of the last 
century will welcome a volume which supplies so. much direct 
information regarding the methods and moods of Bismarck 
in the twelve years from 1872 to 1884, during which Lord Odo 
Russell, first Baron Ampthill, occupied the position of 
Ambassador at Berlin. The great Chancellor, who had 
completed his task of uniting Germany, had rapidly acquired a 
controlling influence over a situation in Europe which presented 
many problems. The capital of the new German Empire 
was, therefore, a valuable centre for observation and probably, 
though it may not have been realised at the time of Odo 
Russell’s original appointment, the most important of diplo- 
matic posts. It was for us an epoch of famous Ambassadors 
—Stratford de Redcliffe, Lyons and Ampthill himself, whose 
official reports, many of them now published for the first time, 
make this volume of first-hand historical value. These dis- 
patches, or extracts from them, are here presented in a co- 
ordinating narrative from the pen of an able exponent and 
guide. Besides the light they throw on the fluctuation of 
international antagonisms and combinations in a perplexing 
time, they reveal how important the work in capable hands 
of the old diplomacy could be in testing information and dia- 
gnosing symptoms for the instruction of authorities at home, 
not always readily disposed to follow it. Such a book will, 
however, probably be more appreciated by the student than 
by the general reader who may not possess the knowledge of 
antecedents and circumstance giving rise to problems now 
for the large majority passing out of living memory. Those 
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A book to be put into the 
| hands of every young person 


SEX & SENSE 


7 
Canon T. W. Pym 


“ Brings home to us the widespread dangers 
inherent in the vast changes in sex affairs since 
the war, and it throws down a vigorous challenge 
to the Church to face up to these new problems 
with more alertness and more sympathy.”— 
CHRISTIAN WORLD. | 









“Canon Pym shows courage in discussing and 
stating in plain terms the problems that arise | 
from sex, in self-abuse, birth control, frustrated | 
| marriage. A good book to put into the hands | 
of young people.”—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


“A sensible treatment of a difficult subject, 
suitable for parents.”—-THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


“He pleads warmly and wisely for sex education 
and for an honest tackling by the Church of a 
difficult and urgent situation.””-CONGREGA- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 
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also who might expect to find in it a complete bj 
record of the service of a gifted and caceptionally Saaee 
personality may be disappointed to find that it deals only oon 
Odo Russell’s activity in Berlin. There is merely Betis 
reference to the important though unostentatious Part he 
played in the last phase of the Italian Risorgimento, when he 
was detached from the Legation at Turin or Florence to sugceed 
Lord Lyons in the capacity of an observer at Rome I 
conversation, however, with the present writer as a mélohe 
of his staff in Berlin, he made it clear that the many years he 
spent at the Papal court, where though not officially accredited 
he became a favourite with Pius IX, were the happiest of his 
career. 


~ In the first section of this volume dealing with the jnjtig 


stage of the new German Empire some light is thrown on the 
obscurities of the prosecution and fall of Arnim and on th 
long-drawn-out Kulturkampf, the struggle with the Catholic 
Church in which Bismarck somewhat rashly engaged withoy 
the support of the sovereign or a sufficient realisation of the 
stubborn spirit of Rome. He, however, clearly dreaded x 
that time the association of the Ultramontanes with Frang 
before he had been able to ensure the future of German 
through his new army Bill. Indeed, throughout the whok 
volume Odo Russell’s reports reveal the Chancellor’s genuin 
apprehension that French eagerness for the Revanche woul 
bring about a challenge before he had completed the interna 
organisation of his country. Book II is almost entirely devoted 
to the so-called Eastern Question which monopolised the 
attention of Europe and aroused international rivalries afte 
the Balkan upheaval in 1875 till after the settlement at the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878. Bismarck is shown assuming the 
réle of the honest broker, only concerned in preserving peace 
when the old alliance of the three Emperors was being under- 
mined: by the rivalry of Austria and Russia. But th 
Ambassador did not fail to perceive that he had his own interest 
to serve in conciliating the latter, the danger of whose attraction 
to France he foresaw. Any advantage which might accrue to 
her he was ready to counter-balance by encouraging Grea 
Britain to occupy Egypt, Crete and Cyprus, while diverting 
the thoughts of France from Germany by facilitating her estab- 
lishment in Tunis. i 

The third section deals with the aftermath of the ‘Peace 
Treaty in tedious negotiations for the delimitation of the 
new boundaries of Greece and Montenegro; Bismarck’s con- 
cessions to Rome and the termination of the Kulturkamp 
necessitated by internal conditions in his own country; the 
growing sympathy between Germany and Austria which led 
to their alliance and the Egyptian crisis which brought about 
the British occupation. Odo Russell had been shrewd enough 
to convince himself in 1879 that the Chancellor would suppor 
Great Britain in Egypt so long only as it served his interest todo 
sO, a prevision of which we were to realise the justice later on. 
A chapter is also devoted to the premonitory symptoms of the 
colonial issue between Great Britain and Germany. Ampthill 
as Russell became in 1880, having reason to know that Bismarck 
held that the expansion of the Reich had reached saturation, 
was, justifiably perhaps, reluctant to believe that he would 
support, as pressure from public opinion eventually compelled 
him to do, a colonial movement which led inevitably to certain 
contentious issues handled at the outset somewhat maladroitly 
on our part and later disingenuously by the Chancellor. The 
volume concludes with a sympathetic review of Ampthill’ 
admirable service as an Ambassador, whose personal charm ani 
tact enabled him to retain to the last the confidence of 9 
suspicious a controversialist as the Chancellor and the esteem, 
not to say the affection, of the Imperial Court. 

In reviewing a book which displays so much industry atl 
ability on the part of the compiler one is reluctant to offer any 
criticisms. But it would certainly have assisted the reader’ 
valuation of a situation under discussion if the text of th 
Berlin memorandum of 1876, several times referred to 2 
Chapter VII, had been inserted. It is no doubt desirabl 
to restrict superfluous interpolations, but that particu 
document would surely better deserve inclusion than a somt 
what superfluous plan of the seating at the Congress of Berl. 
And is it pedantic to protest against the use in a serious Woh 
of such colloquialisms as ‘‘ butted in”? These, however; at 
minor considerations. The authoress is to be congratulated @ 
having produced a volume which should have its place it @ 
historical libraries. RENNELL: 
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Features 


New 





LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


O serve the changing needs of modern readers The Times 

Literary Supplement has been redesigned, enlarged and widened 
in scope. Many new features have been added, and its expert reviews 
of the latest books are now presented in a classified form. To-day 
thes relationship between literature and life is. closer than ever. 
Everyone who feels it necessary to keep in touch with new trends and 
developments as they are reflected in contemporary writing will 
appreciate the vigorous criticism and informative comment in The 
Times Literary Supplement each week. 


The new and revised features include: 


“SIGNPOSTED” REVIEWS SPECIAL ARTICLES 
For swift and easy reference the re- Signed articles written by eminent 
views are now classified under headings authors will be commissioned on cen- 


--such as Travel, Fiction, Religion and 
Philosophy, Children’s Books—so that the 
reader can turn immediately to whatever 
category interests him most. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 

Week by week the editorial opinion on 
topics of outstanding importance will 
be given in brief and pointed leading 
articles. 


LIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

To assist the reader in compiling a 
library list a selection of books recom- 
mended by the reviewers will be given 
each week in tabulated form for con- 
venience. 


tenary and other chosen occasions. 


NEWS 

Under the heading ‘* News and Notes ” 
the reader will find a series of paragraphs 
concerning developments in the world of 
authors and publishers, activities of liter- 
ary societies, and other relevant topics. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

The new form of the Literary Supple- 
ment makes it possible to include more 
and larger illustrations than hitherto. The 
quality of reproduction renders these 
especially pleasing to the eye, while the 
subjects will be chosen for their informa- 
tive value as well as their decorative 
qualities. 


Beginning April 30—order now 


SPECIAL SCOTTISH SECTION: To mark the occasion of the opening of the Empire 
Exhibition at Glasgow the issue of April 30 will also contain a separate section devoted to 
Scottish literature. It will include a special message from the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and an article on Sir Walter Scott by Sir Hugh Walpole. 


THREEPENCE 
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THE ENGLISH PRISON 


The Prisoner Speaks. By H. W. Wicks. (Jarrolds. 10s. 6d.) 
The Truth About English. Prisons. By Mark Benney. 
(“ Fact.” 6d.) 


IN January, 1936, Mr. H. W. Wicks was convicted at the Old 
Bailey of a criminal libel and sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. The subsequent dismissal of his appeal was 
the end of a long and uniformly unsuccessful experience of 
litigation on his part. Mr. Wicks was persuaded—nay, he 
knew—that his ‘‘ incarceration was due to the machinations 
of international finance.” His innumerable enemies, who 
appear to be drawn from every walk of life from the Cabinet 
down, were not content even with putting him in prison. 
They got hold of spies, who were specially convicted and 
sentenced to the very same prison and allocated to the same 
bench in the same workshop, in order to report on Mr. Wicks. 
They tampered with Mr. Wicks’s food. They went so far, it 
would appear, as to try to have him certified. And no wonder, 
for Mr. Wicks was on his own admission ‘‘ a thorn in the side 
of more than one Member of the British Cabinet.” 


There were compensations, however, for all this sinister 
activity Mr. Wicks had friends as mysterious and seemingly 
as ubiquitous as his enemies. In prison he learnt “‘ exciting 
information,” including future Budget secrets and advance 
information about the daily movements of an ‘“‘ important 
Cabinet Minister.””’ He proved quite a hand at machination 
himself, for he elicited from a spy, sent to gaol expressly to 
observe him, the address of the secret meeting-place of an anti- 
British faction in Paris. This threw new light upon the 
‘extraordinary enmity” against himself, which emanated 
from persons “really engaged in espionage against British 
interests.” The refusal of the prison authorities to allow Mr. 
Wicks to pass on his information was more mortifying than 
surprising, for did they not know all along that ‘‘ the Govern- 
ment were anxious that my appeal should not succeed ?” 


Mr. Wicks went to Wormwood Scrubs under the impression 
that he would be immediately released, even before his appeal 
was heard. On the first morning, he says, ‘‘ I assumed that 





PUBLISHED BY PITMAN i 
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USING THE KING’S ENGLISH 

By W. J. WESTON, M.A., B.Sc. This outstanding new 

work is of the greatest help to everyone who wishes to obtain 
a complete mastery of the English language in a pleasant 
manner. It helps to impress the rules of grammar, and. 
induces appreciation of our beautiful literature. The gems of 
our leading writers are profusely represented. 480 pp. 


7/6 net. 
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FACTS—AND HOW TO FIND THEM! 


By WM. A. BAGLEY. 
should have a copy of this book. 
facts from numerous sources, describes a method of systematic 
research, and gives practical advice on notetaking, personal 


Every writer and keen reader § 
It shows how to ee 


Second Edition. 101 pp. 2/6 net. 


inquiries, etc, 


i 
DO YOU WANT TO WRITE? 
§ 


By MARGARET WIDDERMER. This book will help 
you. It is by a well-known American novelist and poet, and 
gives sensible advice based on successful experience. You will 
find most of your questions answered and a great deal ‘of 
necessary technical information provided. Simple, “anal 
ing, practical—the book for all aspiring writers. 221 pp. 


5/- net. 


CAREERS IN THE FILMS 


By ROBERT HUMFREY. A fund of useful informa- 
tion about the working of a studio and the duties of the 
engineers, . operators, cameramen, etc. Gives excellent advice 
to girls who are anxious to appear on the screen and is also ff 
of interest to parents. 104 pp. 3/6 net. 


Order from a bookseller or from 
ISIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 
— PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 











— 
I would see the Governor and the Chaplain, who w 
what had happened, and take steps to secure my 
release.” In spite of many setbacks, he was still hopefyt 

the third morning, when his bread and cocoa arrived. “The 
I presumed was a preliminary to my being called before 
Governor and notified of my release at the usual hour 

8.30a.m.” Naturally the process of disillusionment Was lon 
and painful, for in proportion as Mr. Wicks fe, 
that he was innocent, the prison staff deduced that he 
was ‘ barmy.” 


ould Tealise 


Mr. Wicks was a sincere believer, not only in his own inno. 
cence, but in that of most of his fellow-inmates. His chapters 
are adorned with a number of strange tales of Prisoners who 
have pleaded guilty in order (heaven alone knows how) tp 
avoid causing distress to their families, or because they were 
convinced that the case for the prosecution must Collapse 
under the weight of its own iniquity. These stories have 
impressed Mr. Wicks, who is said to be a man of culture ang 
attainments. But he is less than reasonable in expecting g 
prison Governor to assume the duty of sitting as a perpety 
court of appeal. When a man has failed to impress his poig, 
of view upon a jury, it is too late for him to exonerate him 
before the prison staff. 


Yet although the officials are not, and cannot be, concerned 
with questions of miscarriage of justice, the Home Office 
has a direct and important responsibility in the matter, And 
in spite of his aptitude to impute ulterior motives of a mog 
sinister and improbable kind, the account which Mr. Wicks 
gives of his treatment by the Home Office is far from reassuring, 
If his facts are accurate, he has made out a good case for ap 
inquiry. Prisoners’ petitions are an essential safeguard againg 
the perpetuation of miscarriages of justice: they are the 
exercise of a right which should for no consideration be whittled 
down or rendered valueless. If they are unduly numerow, 
then they should be dealt with by a more numerous staff. 


The extraordinary thing about Mr. Wicks’s book is that 
when he forgets his own personal wrongs, he can become a 
rational and in some instances a most interesting critic. Op 
the details of prison life he says much that is well worth ceadings 
His severest criticism is of the clothes, the hygiene, and the 
work provided for the prisoners. He disputes the vague 
stories of physical brutality that have been put about. He 
seems to have been fortunate in his palate, for he found th 
food was eatable. And one may suppose, from his not men 
tioning the deprivation of tobacco, that Mr. Wicks is a non 
smoker, in which case he escaped what was until last 
year the most cruel and the most unnecessary punishment 
of all. 


Mr. Mark Benney contributes a pithy little book on prisons 
to the periodical ‘‘ Fact,’’ which appears under political auspices 
of an unimpressive kind. Mr. Benney has also been a prisoner: 
unlike Mr. Wicks, he is a born writer. He makes some 
good points. He argues that it is almost hopeless to introduce 
modern ideas into prisons accommodated in early nineteenth 
century buildings designed for cellular confinement of the 
most depressing kind. He also raises the question of the 
extraordinary treatment meted out to the presumably innocent 
while on remand. 


It is interesting to observe in what respects these two vety 
dissimilar critics agree. They both condemn the pay am 
conditions of the prison officers. They both condemn tk 
exaggerated restriction of intercourse with the outside world. 
But; above all, they are at one in blaming the secrecy thit 
surrounds the prison system. It does seem inexplicable 
that in a country where almost every detail concerning the 
armed forces can be bought at the Stationery Office, the 
Standing Orders by which prisons are regulated should 
hidden even from the eyes of Members of Parliament: and 
the same anxiety to hush things up is apparent in every activi 
of the prison commissioners. So long as this policy of mystefy 
is maintained, the officials will be little justified in complaining 
of the morbid curiosity of the public. So long as informatio 
is grudged, criticism is sure to abound. Much of the recent 
criticism has been nasty stuff, flavoured with political mot. 
But every prisoner deserves a hearing, even though the outsidet 
can only judge what he says by the look of his sincerity; 
both Mr. Wicks and Mr. Benney, in their different ways, hat 
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SECKER AND WARBURG 


believe that Thomas Mann’s Joseph in Egypt may well be accepted 
among the greatest creative works Of the twentieth century 


THOMAS MANN 


JOSEPH IN 


EGYPT 


Two volumes, 15s. net. 


The story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, set against the 


background of Egyptian life, thought and religion. 


In a few 


weeks it has sold nearly 20,000 copies in the U.S.A. and has 


been acclaimed by every critic of note. 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


“A literary event of the first magni- 
tude. The most exact description of 
the gradual surrender of a woman’s 
soul to the irresistible exigencies of 
the flesh.’’ 


FANNINA HALLE 


WOMEN IN THE 
SOVIET EAST 


An account of strange peoples over a 
huge area of the earth’s surface, told 
in fascinating detail by the author of 
Women in Soviet Russia. 


JOHN STRACHEY writes: ‘A first- 
rate, objective, and scientific study of 
one of the major achievements of 
that regime which so many different 
sections of opinion, including the 
followers of Trotsky and Hitler, now 
unite to revile. They will have diffi- 
culty in explaining it away.”’ 

48 plates. 15s. net. 


We quote from two: 


THE NEW YORKER: 


‘*Of one thing I am sure. Joseph in 
Egypt, and the epic of which it is a 
part, compose a masterpiece. It is 
‘great to us. It will be no less great 
to those who come after us.’’ 


GEORGE ORWELL 


HOMAGE TO 
CATALONIA 


A narrative of adventure on_ the 
Aragon front and in Barcelona during 
the May rising, by the author of 
The Road to Wigan Pier, a_ great 
reporter, whose book is the most ex- 
citing for English readers of any that 
has yet come out of Spain. 


GEOFFREY GORER writes: ‘‘ A book 
of absolutely first-class importance, 
both as literature and as a political 


document.”’ 
10s. 6d. net. 
































PROLETARIAN PORTENT 


But We Shall Rise Again. By R. Groves. (Secker and 
Warburg. 6s.) 
“* We bear the wrong in silence, 

We store it in our brain. 

They think us dull, they think us dead, . 

But we shall rise again . . .” 
So sang Ernest Jones, the Chartist poet, and in this vindication 
of the Chartist militants his words are echoed. For Mr. 
Groves is not merely concerned to retell the story of the Char- 
tists’ stormy rise and fall ; to him, the spirit of Chartism is the 
authentic and enduring spirit of the struggling and ultimately 
triumphant proletariat, cheated, oppressed, staved off with 
bribes by capitalism in its days of expansion and prosperity, 
misled by corrupt or short-sighted leaders, but destined to 
resurrection and to victory. He ranks its champions according 
to their insight into the class struggle; the gentle Lovett is 
virtually dismissed as insignificant, Bronterre O’Brien and 
Feargus O’Connor are saluted as fighters but branded as 
romantic reactionaries. Among the Old Guard Julius Harney, 
the Jacobin, the translator of Babeuf, the biographer of Robes- 
pierre, the friend of Engels, comes nearest to the ideal. But 
he “‘ never fully assimilated the theoretical system ” of Marxism ; 
he was a Utopian; in the end, Marx and Engels—and Mr. 
Groves—lose patience with him, and he disappears, a lost 
leader. Ernest Jones, poet and orator, able organiser and 
conviriced Socialist, takes his place ; but he, too, is convicted 
of opportunism and short-sighted compromise. With his 
death the story of Chariism as such is closed ; but its soul goes 
marching on, to inspire the coming revolution. 

Chartism failed because its aims were divided; on that 
point Mr. Groves is at one with the orthodox historians of the 
movement. But when this division of aims is analysed the 
difference becomes apparent. Chartism failed, say the rest, 
because the eminently moderate and sensible Six Points were 
tied up by the Wild Men—O’Brien, O’Connor, Harney, and 
so on—with impracticable or unformulated revolutionary 
schemes. On the contrary, says Mr. Groves, Chartism failed 
because its genuine revolutionary essence was unrecognised 











SOLDIER’S 
END by 





CONAL 
O’RIORDAN 


Crown 8vo. 408 pages 
8/6 net 


“ Our affection for Sir David deepens 
into the kind of love that readers of 
fiction only give to characters drawn 
with equal love and on a grand scale.” 
Sean O’Faolain in John O’London’s 
Weekly. 

“ Novel-writing in the grand manner, 
ample, sustained, rich in character and 
background.” Birmingham Post. 
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by its leaders ; was poured like an explosive new wine into 
old bottles of parliamentary reformism, and so spilled the 
wasted ; was incongruously allied with romantic and rena 
ary back-to-the-land movements and the like. Moreoy, 
lacking intellectual form, this revolutionary spirit was doom, 
to ineffectiveness in action. Three times potential Tevolutigg: 
dissipated its strength in sporadic rioting ; at no time had the 
militants any better idea than an unorganised and UNProvisioned 
general strike on the one hand and on the other a Putsch of 
romantic barricades, easily frustrated—even in those days~ 
by a strong Central Government. 

But We Shall Rise Again, whatever one’s estimate of Mr 
Groves’ historical and political judgement, makes good reading 
The style is taut and vigorous, a strong emotional drive i 
sounding through every sentence. Though the author eschews 
all flights of fancy, imaginary conversations, attempts to render 
subjectively the psychology of his characters, or descriptive 
flourishes, he makes the era live with a novelist’s vision, f ig 
hardly the vision of a historian, with its sweeping generalisg. 
tions, its slashing condemnations, its hot-blooded Partisanship, 
It would be unwise in any reader to take Mr. Groves’ word a 
gospel, either on the conditions of the Industrial Revolution op 
on the characters and motives of the men involved in his story, 
Francis Place and William Cobden, for instance, both appear 
as double-dyed hypocrites, concerned only to distract the 
workers from their essential aim. (One may, in Passing, 
wonder how it was that while the workers’ leaders themselves 
were so tragically purblind to the real nature of the fight they 
were waging, their adversaries and false friends were gifted, 
before their time, with the necessary insight to pursue their 
Machiavellian tactics.) But partisanship proclaimed as such 
is shorn of most of its dangers. Mr. Groves sails under no 
false colours of impartiality ; the Red Flag flies unconcealedly 
at his masthead. ; 

Incidentally, Mr. Groves has. surely provided contemporary 
cartoonists with a very fine subject in recording one of the 
defence measures of 1848: ‘‘ The Foreign Office had all its 
ground floor windows blocked up with huge bound volumes 
of The Times, which it was supposed would resist bulle‘s ...” 


Honor Croome, 


A JUDICIAL LIGHT-WEIGHT 


The Life of Lord Darling. By Derek Walker-Smith. (Cassell, 
18s.) 

THREATENED men proverbially live long, and Lord Darling, 
like that very dissimilar lawyer, Sir Stafford Cripps, passed 
from a delicate boyhood to an active and distinguished maturity, 
Why and how he ever came to hold the place which he ultimately 
did in the esteem of his contemporaries is, and in spite of his 
manifold qualities must remain, something of a mystery. 
In this able and highly entertaining book Mr. Walker-Smith 
has probably probed as near to the heart of this mystery as will 
ever be done, and the lightness of touch, so rare in an official 
biographer, so essential to this biography, with which he has 
done his work should ensure him the gratitude both of those 
who carry the memory of Darling in their hearts and of those 
whose particular bent causes them to read his Life. A captious 
critic might think that sometimes Mr. Walker-Smith’s explana- 
tions of points of law leave something to be desired: few 
lay readers are likely to be greatly enlightened by his discussion 
of the leading cases on the law in regard to the right of public 
assembly ; and he is not quite correct in saying that Roger 
Casement’s life turned on a comma in a Norman-French 
statute, for Lord Reading expressly stated that questions of 
punctuation could have no place in the Court’s decision 
But these examples are the exception, not the rule, and but 
minor blemishes in an excellent piece of work. 

“* The life of a great advocate,” as Mr. Walker-Smith wrote 
in a former work, “is a social document.” Lord Darling, 
unlike Lord Reading, was, as the author admits, not a great 
advocate ; nor, in spite of the author’s claim for him, was he 
a.great judge. As Lord Hailsham says in his Foreword, he 
possessed neither “‘ deep learning,” nor “a firm grasp of legal 
principle,” nor “‘a capacity beyond the common for appft- 
hending and marshalling complicated facts.” Yet towards 
the end of his 27 years as a judge of the King’s Bench Division 
he was for a wide public, and in a sense more vital than any 
Lord Chancellor, the very embodiment of the English legal 
system. 
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(Alexander I of Russia) 

By MAUR ICE PALEOLOGUE 


‘Truly remarkable, not only as an auto- 


detailed, and moving picture of world 
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lively style..— Times Lit. Supp. ‘He has 
the distinguished gift of writing lucidly 


about mysteries.’— Sunday Times. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


The Somers 
Inheritance 


By JENNINGS R ICE 
The story of a posthumous rey enge.‘One 
of the cleverest first novels I have read 
for some time.’—RALPH STRAUS (Surday 
Times). ‘Amusing and interesting.’— 
FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer). 
8s. 6d. net 
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CY New Books cH 


EDITH DAVIDSON 
OF LAMBETH 


A Memoir by MI. C. 8. M. 


Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
“A portrait which all who knew the subject will 





recognise and prize.”—Daily Telegraph. 9s. 
MAUD DIVER’S 
> — 
new novel 


THE DREAM PREVAILS 


“ Mrs. Diver’s reputation as a storyteller is unassail- 
able. The story presents an interesting character and 
poses a vital problem. The romance is worked out 
tenderly and skilfully and the book affords a 
faithful reconstruction of a cross-section of life in 
India.”—The Scotsman. 8s. 6d. 


KATHLEEN 
NORRIS’S 
THE SEAGULL 


A sparkling picture of modern youth, a lovely 
heroine and another fine romance by this “ hest- 
seller ” author. : 8s. Od. 


THE 


FUR MASTERS 


By ALAN SULLIVAN 


Canada, the author’s favourite country, furnishes the 
background for this adventurous romance of the fur 
trade a century ago. 7s. 6d. 


SPEAKING DUST 


by E. THORNTON COOK 


“ First-class material. This vivid reconstruction of 
the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle shows the clash of 
two strong persoaalities, moulded by constant asso- 
ciation into affectionate unicn.”—The Times, 7s. 6d. 


CORNHILL 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL. 
WAY. Is. 6d. 


Tue CArTAIN OF THE GULI is Wallace 1 
Lapy Wemyss: { Personal M ’ 
CREASURP FOR Heaven: A P ‘ 1. | 
A Trio oF Musicians 
WoMan OF THE StpHE: 4A S$ 
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The most obvious explanation of Darling’s pre-eminence is, 
of course, his wit. While he undoubtedly possessed this 
delicious quality in an uncommon measure, jesting was really 
a subordinate part of his judicial activities, and; as Mr. Walker- 
Smith is anxious to stress, he did not allow it to interfere 
with the serious work of doing justice. In fact his wit at one 
time hindered rather than helped him, for it seemed to many 
critics that it was the one quality which could have brought 
this ‘‘ Diehard ’? M.P., with no more than a moderate practice 
and that virtually confined to the Oxford Circuit, before the 
notice of Halsbury as a.candidate for appointment to the 
Bench. The storm which his appointment provoked, happily 
a phenomenon unusual in English judicial history, is faithfully 
recorded in the book. 

The somewhat eclectic nature of Darling’s career is illustrated 
with an amusing and perhaps not altogether disinterested pro- 
fusion of tilts at the “‘ pure lawyer,” and the preference which 
solicitors tend to show to barristers who pursue the Law 
with unremitting and undivided attention. Actually, of course, 
the very nature of the post of Lord Chancellor, Cabinet Minister 
as well as head of the Judiciary, makes it imperative that only 
men whose interests are not exclusively confined to Law rise 
to the top of the legal profession. Excepting the secluded 
eminence of the Woolsack, in the ranks of the Judiciary there 
is room for the man who is above all learned in the Law, but 
in the day-to-day work of the Courts, especially of the criminal 
Courts, it is doubtful whether a wide humanity is not more 
valuable. Apart from the antipathy of London solicitors, 
which to Darling, with his private income and his Circuit 
practice, never really mattered, the earlier failures to appreciate 
his solid qualities were more probably due to his puckishness 
and to a certain superficiality rather than to the width of his 
interests. 

- However this may be, Darling was a shrewd judge of fact, 
and when on the Bench he tried many of the most sensational 
vnd amusing cases of his time. Mr. Walker-Smith has described 
them with gusto, and while he writes so well as to make us 
wish that his style were as finished as it is vigorous, there 








Why don’t we say what 
we mean? 


we are victims 


of a 


tyranny — not the tyranny of the 


Because 


rubber truncheon, not the tyranny 
of the concentration camp, not the 
tyranny of power politics, but the 
tyranny of the power of Babel. 

By politicians, preachers and _ the 
Press, from radio and rostrum, you 
are talked at, written at, shouted at 
— words — words— words are used 
until their meaning becomes corrupt. 
Ask fifteen people what they mean 
by the word ‘ Fascist’, for instance, 
and you'll be surprised at the variety 
of verbal explanation. The debunk- 
ing of the wordmongers is the 


purpose of 


The Tyranny of Words by Stuart Chase 
( Methuen 10s. 6d. ) 
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can be no doubt that the portrait he has painted js a fai 
one : the law reformer, the wit, the lover of literature ang 
the lover of horses; the sheltered environment, the 
prejudices, the distaste for games. Darling was rather like 
charming Frenchman who pats Englishmen on the back : 
sharing their prejudices, convinces them more Surely of they 
rightness than another Englishman could. That is the Clue tp 
his fame, which seems to emerge from this biography, 








ITALY’S NEW AFRICAN COLONY 


The New Abyssinia. 
and Cowan. 15s.) 


THE chief interest in Major Polson Newman’s journey thro 
Italian East Africa in the spring of 1937 and in the book in 
which he gives a graphic account of all he saw lies in the facr 
that he was the first British subject to be in a position to recon 
impressions of the progress made by the Italians in al] 

of their new colony since the end of the Italian Abyssinig 
War. He claims that, travelling as a free lance, he was bound by 
no editorial policy and was therefore able to see with unbiasgj 
eyes, but it must be noted that it was Il Duce, knowing his 
views and being a shrewd tactician, who himself suggest 
the tour. Moreover, both the author and his wife must hay 
travelled to a great extent as the honoured guests of the Italin 
Government, by air in Army planes and on roads by military 
transport, and in out-of-the-way places enjoyed the hospitality of 
Italian officials, all of which might tend to disarm advery 
criticism. Anyone who knows the difficulties of travel in th 
country in the past may well be amazed at the vast area thi 
was covered in a short space of time, but it is not possible ty 
judge, for instance, of the degree of public security that hy 
been attained in some of the politically difficult- provinces by 
flying over them, for most of the country was seen from analtitude 
of several thousand feet. 

No large-scale colonisation by Italian peasants had s0 far 
been attempted, but plans were being worked out. Metalled 
roads, an urgent need for the complete pacification of th 
outlying districts, were about where the end of the war keft 
them, though work on them was proceeding. The Emperr 
Menelik might have been given the credit due to him for 
making and metalling the road, of which an illustration is given, 
from Addis Ababa to Addis Alem, though the surface has m 
doubt been improved by Italian engineers; and mention of 
the Gimma road might have been qualified by explaining tht 
the first hundred miles or so at the Addis Ababa end had been 
already cleared by Haile Selassi with modern mechanicd 
road-graders. 

The transfer from military to civil administration seems slow 
considering the immense army that was available in the county 
at the end of hostilities, nor was there evidence that the necessary 
commercial confidence between the natives in outlying districs 
and the Italian officials had been established. The high pre 
of wheat in Addis Ababa suggests that corn which is or could 
grown in the country was not coming into the markets, anda 
great deal of food was having to be imported at great expense 
from Italy. The Azebu Galla tribe, who were thorns in the side 
of the Abyssinian administration, true to the bedawin tradition, 
were still “agin the government,” only now it happened 
to be the Italian Government. 

Prospects of finding minerals and oil were as they were unde 
the old régime, although it is of vital importance, if the new colony 
is ever to be self-supporting, let alone repay some of the hug 
war expenditure, that one or both should be discovered 
Somewhat shadowy schemes were afoot for the opening of the 
country to attract the tourist. 

Disarmament of the tribes in the provinces, another necessif 
if progress is to be achieved, was slow and was meeting with 
little more enthusiasm than somewhat similar suggestio® 
made in Europe. Even the law-abiding countryman still had 
more confidence in his own rifle for self-protection than in ti 
ability of the authorities to safeguard his person and propefty. 
In spite of the many difficulties the settlement of a milli 
Italians in the colony within 10 years was foreshadowed, and 
a six-year plan for the development of the port of Assab a 
other Somaliland harbours, the building of roads and other publ 
works, envisaged the expenditure of £130,000,000. Few¥ 
subscribe to the opinion expressed by the author that 4 British 


By Major E. W. Polson Newman. (Rig 
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Hf you know Austria 


you probably realize that how- 
ever idyllic the countryside may appear, 
the peasant has a hard enough struggle 
to get his living from the land in the 
face of constant calamities, both natural 
and national. The new book, Son of 
the Mountains, is one which gives fasci- 
nating sidelights on the daily life of a 
typical Austrian villager, and is full of 
interest for the observant traveller. 

Anton Oitzinger (1 860-1928), a moun- 
tain guide from Carinthia, is the hero of 
this biography, and mountaineers par- 
ticularly will revel in the stories of his 
climbs among the Julian Alps, and of 
his brave, humorous personality. 

Son of the Mountains is by a noted 
Austrian climber, Dr. Julius Kugy ; 
translated by H. E. G. Tyndale. With 
12 photographs. 7/6 tet. 


NELSON. 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 





THE SPECTER 


by MAXIM GORKI 


Into this great book, his last novel, Gorki has poured 
the full power and drama of his remarkable creative 


talents. Jt is the story, leading up to the Russian 
Revolution, of an intellectual in search of spiritual 
peace, 12/6 net 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
AROUND THE YEAR 


By Percy A. Morris. A complete manual of instruction 
for the nature photographer which is also a month-by- 
month almanac of nature subjects. Discusses equipment, 
precedure, subject matter, ete. 


Profusely illustrated. 15/- net 


THE LIFE STORY OF THE FISH 


By Brian Curtis. ‘ When you read it, as you will, you 
will learn and laugh, and learn again,’’ says William 
Beebe in introducing this interesting, authoritative and 
highly entertaining complete study of fish based ‘on tlie 
latest findings of science, Illustrated. 10/6 net 


THE LONG TOMORROW 


_ By Evelyn Voss Wise. The charm of this novel lies in 
its. simplicity of narration, in which the character. of 
Father Picrre is outstanding. 7/6 net 
Choice of the American Catholic 
Book of the Month Club. 


ANN SINGLETON 


By Cid Ricketts. A brilliant, romantic story of a 
| modern young woman who takes up the medical! professien 
a a career, and how small town intrigue wrecked her 
car¢ar and put her on trial for murder. 8/6 net 


LONDON 


APPLETON-CENTURY, 34 BEDFORD STREET, 








Mark Twain 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


‘ For its sympathy, its candid and original assessment, 
Mr. Masters’s book is a valuable and scholarly 
addition to the library of criticism of Mark Twain.’— 
Scotsman. 


“To anybody who really likes Twain this book should 
be of considerable value.’—JAMES AGATE (Daily 
Express). 8s. 6d. net 


Shakespeare 


Rediscovered 


CLARA LONGWORTH 
DE CHAMBRUN 


‘ There is enough here to set research workers busy 
for the next twenty years in new directions.’—6. B. 
HARRISON in his Preface. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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Each Had His Day 


STACEY HYDE 


“Each Had His Day is staged in an Iron 
Works on the Thames Estuary. Labourers, 
foundry hands, typists, works manager and 
boss all behave with perfect naturalness, and 
the result is an excellent picture of factory 
life °—Tuttis Crare in Time and Tide. 
“ Each Had His Day has interested me not a 
little, as much for its admirable writing as 
for the unfamiliarity of the scenes it 
describes ” 

—Rarrn Srravs in The Sunday Times. 





“Written with evident knowledge and rich- 
ness of characterisation’ —Harotp Bric- 
wousE in The Manchester Guardian, 


That State of Life 


HILTON BROWN 


“That Slate of Life is one of the two best 
books I have read for some time ” 
MarGeRY ALLINGHAM in Time and Tide. 
“JT must draw your particular attention to 
That State of Life, a most entertaining book 
which I thoroughly enjoyed ” 
Ratpa Straus in The Sunday Times. 





GEOFFREY BLES 
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crowd of pioneers in similar circumstances to the Italians would, 
as he puts it, “ most of them be well oiled by nine o’clock 
and the Police Station would become busy about ten.” There 
may be exceptions, but the reviewer, who has had experience 
with British pioneers in many parts of the world and with 
Italian frontier officials, has always considered both a fine stamp 
of man, a hard, lonely life seeming to bring out the best qualities 
in both nationalities. One closes the book with an impression 
that the Italians are facing a huge task, the greater part of which 
is yet before them, with stout hearts and an unshaken optimism. 
R. E. CHEESMAN. 


ANGLES ON PEACE AND WAR 


As Much As I Dare. 


Mackenzie. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
There’s a Devil in the Drum. By John Lucy. (Faber and 
: Faber. 8s. 6d.) oar 
Without Apology. By Lord Alfred Douglas. (Martin Secker. 
tos. 6d.) 


Let Me Tell You. By Leslie Halward. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
The World of Action. The autobiography of Valentine Williams. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


To assess with any justice the comparative merits of five 
books as diversified from each other as. these autobiographies 
is not easy. ‘The social origins, literary styles, and careers 
of their authors are as varied as the information about them- 
selves which they consider important. All have done some 
interesting things and all of them know how to handle their 
material. 

Mrs. Compton Mackenzie is on the whole the most successful. 
Her book has a somewhat confused opening chapter and for a 
few pages threatens to be a chronicle of one of those large, 
intelligent families, who are “‘ different ” and who, often delight- 
ful in themselves, are less enjoyable to read about. Her father 
was an Eton master who founded a now well-known private 
school. She lulls her readers into a false sense of security by 
an account of the gentle ebb and flow of life in this talented 
household with its attendant world of Cornishes and Hawtreys, 
William Johnson Cory, Wooly Dodd, and the rest. The quiet 


beginning turns out to be an accomplished piece of showman- . 




















THIS 
PUBLICAN 


A NOVEL BY 


DORNFORD 
YATES 


Daily Telegraph: 
Dornford Yates is a superb — story-tcller.” 
Daily Sketch: 
“Tt is Dornford Yates using his powers of satire so 
that his sentences whip and crack across the mind 
like the thong of a bull-whacker. An exceptionally 
good book.” 

MICHAEL BURT in The Weekly Review : 
“Mr. Dornford Yates’s highest literary achievement 
yet. The book is cunningly conceived and perfectly 
executed; the characters clear-cut and convincing. 
One of the most enjoyable books I have read for 
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many a day.” 
} Scotsman: 
“His mastery of tl £ entertainment is < 
{ is mastery of the art ot entertainment is as 
apparent as ever.” 
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The autobiography of Faith Compton : 


[= 
ship. The scene changes suddenly to a theatrical to: 
company in the United States. One of these welliont 
Eton names is a clue to this metamorphosis. Mrs. 
Mackenzie wanted to go on the stage. Her family 1 
the ambition as eccentric but made no active objection, I 
was arranged that she should meet Charles Hawtrey and from 
that moment the sleepy atmosphere of Eton and Stoneh, 
gives way to Bohemia in the nineteen-hundreds ; and the Patty 
that lead to Capri and Mr. Norman Douglas. : 

Asked for his opinion of his own portrait in As Much Al 
Dare, Mr. Compton Mackenzie is stated in the dedicatiy 
to have said that the impression is that of an amiable |ypss 
a sort of Mr. Dick. It is not as bad as that ; but the skit 
of him is an extremely lively one and everybody who looks 
back on Sinister Street as a landmark ought to study these pages 
for the actual background of the author and his character. 
and that Oxford which has disappeared as completely as My 
Verdant Greene’s. Mrs. Mackenzie is tolerant, adventuroy 
and sometimes very funny indeed. I liked particularly th, 
theatrical boarding-house in New York. 

As Much As I Dare ends with the War as the close of th 
period ; in There’s a Devil in the Drum the War is the min 
concern. The author and his brother enlisted in the army ig 
1912. Mr. John Lucy deals with this period up to the time hy 
was commissioned and subsequently wounded. He does ny 
give many details about his family, who lived in the south ¢ 
Ireland, but it is to be presumed that he was always a somewhy 
exceptional figure in the ranks and not, for example, so typical 
a tommy as Frank Richards, the author of Old Soldiers Neve 
Die, There’s a Devil in the Drum is not so good a book as Oli 
Soldiers Never Die but it is well worth reading. Mr. Lucyis 
inclined to the traditional insistence of his countrymen thi 
everything that happens to him, good or bad, is due to his 
Irish nationality, but most of the book is a lively straight. 
forward narrative, marred rarely by lush paragraphs like the 
one with which it closes. Especially good is the picture he 
gives of the pre-War army from a private soldier’s point of view. 
He shows this highly-organised machine brought into action 
and turned by degrees into something comparable with the 
conscript forces of the Continent. The book, as the blurb says, 
is “real stuff” and the reader gets the impression that Mr, 
Lucy must have been an admirable soldier. 

“ Football,” said Oscar Wilde (quoted by Lord Alfred 
Douglas) ‘‘ may be all very well as a game for rough gith; 
but it is not very suitabie for delicate boys.” Lord Alfred’s 
world is, of course, less physically violent than that described 
by Mr. Lucy; but after reading Without Apology it is clea 
that delicate boys should keep out of the game of literature 
too, unless they are not afraid of getting knocked about. 

Lord Alfred’s great charm is that he feels strongly about 
so many things. It is as enjoyable to watch him lashing 
Lord Castlerosse for mis-spelling the late Duke of Mat 
borough’s nickname as it is to listen to his objections to Messts. 
Wells, Epstein, Eliot, and Auden—especially Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
Some of the ground covered in his earlier autobiography is 
inevitably retraced, but there are plenty of new stories, including 
that of Mr. Alfred Noyes and the Catholic Poetry Society; 
the unusual behaviour of Sir Beaumont Dixie at a funerd; 
and the author’s grandfather saying to an Inland Revenue 
clerk who was working in his shirtsleeves: ‘‘If you would 
like to remove your trousers, Mr. Brown, pray do not ket 
any consideration for the feelings of the board deter yo 
from doing so.” 

Mr. Leslie Halward has a less contumacious approach 
than Lord Alfred. He was the.son of a Birmingham pork 
butcher and he left school to be an apprentice to a toolmaket. 
He was not a success as a toolmaker and he became a plasteret. 
Meanwhile he decided that he wanted to be a writer. Some 
of his short stories were published and a legacy of £100 made 
the profession of authorship possible in 1929 (he is now thirty- 
two), since when he has earned his living by his pen. 
is still a trifle breathless at finding himself doing this, and 
I don’t wonder, because living by selling short stories that 
are not of the ordinary magazine sort cannot be easy. 
Me Tell You is one of the few books that describe 1 @ 
intelligible way what jobs such as making machinery or working 
in the building trade are really like. Mr. Halward write 
in a forcible style that can only be the result of a lot of self 
discipline on any author’s part. When he produces 4 novel 
he should be able to say several things that have not beta 
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viVID! AUTHENTIC! VITAL! 
THE 


LAST FIVE HOURS 
AUSTRIA 


By 
EUGENE LENNHOFF 


Late Editor of the * Vienna Telegraph.” 
With an Introduction by 


PAUL FRISCHAUER 


(Author of “ England’s Years of Danger”) 
Herr Lennhoff, being of Swiss 
nationality, gives an entirely unbiased 
account. His intimate acquaintance 
with the diplomatic and political life of 
Austria, his position and personality, 
which brought him into close contact 
with the leading statesmen, permit him 
to present the background of this 
epoch-making tragedy. His book is 
the vital document of an upright man 
who, although affected directly by the 
pressure of events, never departs from 
the truth. 
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DANAUNZTO 


the sensational 
biography 
by ANTONGINI, his secretary 


ee D’Annunzio, Paderewski and T. E. Lawrence 
stand out as the three artists who achieved fame 
as men of action during thelast War-period, and of 
the three he is much the most spectacular... He 
possessed both grit and dash, he could urge Italy 
into the War, fight in the trenches, fly over Vienna, 
occupy and administer Fiume . . . and he could 
watch his own appendix be cut out under a local 
anesthetic... There has been nobody likehim.9? 

E. M. Forster in the SPECTATOR 
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Dublin Old and New 


STEPHEN GWYNN, whose knowledge and love 
of Ireland have been shown in many books, now 
devotes a whole volume to Dublin—the ancient 
city whose. associations go back a thousand years, 
but whose true brilliance comes from the people 
who have lived there. It describes the social life, 
as well as the architectural developments of the 
CIR, Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
and Assistance in Britain 


PERCY COHEN, C.B.E., author of The British 
System of Social Insurance, has now written the 
first book of its kind to undertake a complete 
survey of the history, development, and actual 
conditions of unemployment insurance and assist- 
ance in this country. Invaluable to political and pub- 
lic workers, lawyers, administrators, etc. 8/6 net. 


Prospectus free on application 
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182 High Holborn, London, W.C.r. 
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said before; but he’ should keep an. eye on the danger of . 


over-simplification of his material. 

Mr. Valentine Williams calls his autobiography The World 
of Action, and compared with Mr. Halward or Mr. Lucy he 
has of course lived a highly coloured and varied life. He 
was Reuter’s correspondent in Berlin before the War, Paris 
correspondent, and later chief war correspondent, for the 
Daily Mail under Northcliffe, served in the Irish Guards 
and wrote a number of best-selling novels about a character 
called Clubfoot. At one time or another he met most people 
in Europe who are, or were, in the news. Wherever he went 
the distinguished and the notorious circled through the hoop 
for his edification : 

** I was in the Metro with a French newspaper man... . ‘ C’est 
Dreyfus,’ my companion whispered. ... ‘I think I should tell 
vou I didn’t get the D.S.O.’ ‘ Didn’t you, though ?’ replied the 
Field-Marshal with perfect simplicity, ‘ I wish I’d known that When 
I was commanding in France.’ . . . Lyautey nodded curtly. ‘ Je 
vous ferai voir tout ga!” he promised. . . . Ibafiez told me all about 
it. . . . the President told me he liked mystery stories... .” 
And so it goes on. Yet somehow the awful efficiency of Mr. 
Williams’ journalism lays its icy hand on his book and for all 
its anecdotes, and celebrities, and judgements it is in a strange 
way less alive than the other four. We move among the 
famous as through a hall of waxworks, admiring their outward 
appearance but knowing nothing of their essence. 


ANTHONY POWELL. 


HUMANI NIHIL... 


Others to Adorn. By Oliver St. J. Gogarty. (Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d.) 


A DISTINCTION is often made between those poets whose poetry 
is their central work and those with whom it is a by-product. 
Dr. Gogarty, full though his life has been, does not need to 
shelter behind it. Athlete, practising physician, Senator, and 
wit, he has written a poetry which these activities spontaneously 
nourish : a poetry natural, gay, direct, and full of feeling, the 
best of which will stand up well in any company. 


AFRICA 


and the well-being and future of its 
peoples is a constant concern of the 
London Missionary Society. 


For 140 years the L.M.S. has 
championed native rights, fostered 
education and_ established native 
churches from the Cape to the Great 
Lakes. Its Roll of Honour includes 
some of the most notable names in 
Africa’s history—John Philip, Robert 
Moffat, David Livingstone, John 


Mackenzie. 


This unceasing service to Africa in the 
name of Christ goes on today, and has 
a claim on the goodwill and generosity 
of Christian people. A leaflet des- 
cribing the range of the Society’s work 
in Africa will be sent on application to 
R. Austin Pilkington, Esq., J.P., the 
Hon. Treasurer, who will welcome 
correspondence and gifts. 


LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Founded in 1793 
“The Society which sent Livingstone to Africa,” 
LIVINGSTONE HOUSE, 42 BROADWAY, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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This needs emphasis because, despite the august how oi 
dation with which the book comes to us—Mr. Yeats cal] 
Gogarty “one of the great lyric poets of our age "a s 
is still a suggestion that here is the work of a gifted ama 
Mr. Horace Reynolds, in an amusing introduction, pret 
the poet to us as a character, almost as a card, and oe 
the poems themselves a misleading simplicity, a casual 
which can easily hide the cool, supple structure of brainaut 
and craftsmanship beneath. It was left to A. E. to dies 
and describe the poet’s quality : j 

“T take so much pleasure in my friend’s poetry because j i i 
opposite to my own. It gives to me some gay and gallant life wht 
was not in my own birthright. He is never the Professional pg 
made dull by the dignity of recognised genius. He has never 
a business of beauty ; and, because he is disinterested in his dealing: 
with it, the Muse has gone with him on his walks and revealed e. 
him some airs’ and graces she kept secret from other lovers gi 
were too shy or too awed by her to laugh and be natural ip 
presence. 


My first respects to the poetry of Dr. Gogarty were pi 
fifteen years ago, when, an enthusiastic anthologist, I found w 
my delight, in an American magazine, the following unpg 
tentious verses : : 


EARTH AND SEA. 


It does me good to see the ships ' 
Back safely from the deep sea main ; ‘ 
To see the slender mizzen tips, : 
And all the ropes that stood the strain ; } 


7 
t 
{ 


To hear the old men shout “ Ahoy,” 
Glad-hearted at the journey’s end, 
And fix the favourite to the buoy, 
Who had the wind and sea to friend ; 


To meet, when sails are lashed to spars, 
The men for whom Earth’s free from care, 
And Heaven a clock with certain stars, 
And Hell a word with which to swear. 


Here is much that is characteristic: simplicity, humanity 
sense of light and colour, a pleasant, shirt-sleeved ease, ani 
something rarer, which for want of a better name I must qi 
accuracy. They appear in a score of poems: Reflectio, 
which tells of a canal voyage, The Mill at Naul, To My Porta 
by Augustus Fohn, the well-known Non Dolet, and may 
another. But the poet has deeper notes, as in the opening 
to the fine Aeternae Lucis Redditor, an address to Rober 
Yelverton Tyrrell : 


Old Friend, long dead, who yet can thrive 
More in my heart than men alive 

Because in you the flame lived more 
Than ever since the days of yore 

When, everywhere that Rome was known, 
The post-triumphal silence shone, 

And in the vespertinal hush 

The trumpets yielded to the thrush : 
Because those days you could restore 
Aeternae lucis Redditor. 


And in the ending: 
*Twixt you and me and me and those 
Irremeable the River flows 
Since we beheld with joy and awe 
The light by which blind Homer saw. 
And not again in this our time 
Shall sound magnanimous the rhyme ; 
The wolves have torn our pleasant folds, 
And the Great Wall no longer holds. 
But Love can bridge the Stygian shore, 
Aeternae lucis Redditor. 


In fact, it will not do to take the poetry of this witty ma 
and wicked. parodist as he tempts us to take it, in his line 
upon Petronius Arbiter. 


Proconsul of Bithynia, 

Who loved to turn the night to day, 
Yet for your ease had more to show 
Than others for their push and go. 
‘Teach us to save the soul’s expense, 
And win to Fame through indolence, 


Whatever fame these poems win, it will not be throug 
indolence. That is the one pose of which Dr. Gogarty 
guilty. I have long admired his poetry. It is, I think! 
little on the near side of greatness : but here, in bulk, and wilt 
the addition of his latest work, it shows me that I too hi 
fallen into the trap, and underestimated it. 

L. A. G, STRONG 
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In addition to the Sonnets the book 

















12s. 


12 South Castle 


“Sonnets of 
hakespeare and Southampton” 


April has brought a book with the above title by a new author, Walter Thomson, who, by 
quoting Shakespeare himself, throws light into some of the dark corners of the Sonnets. 
contains 
Phoenix and Turtle” (which poems the writer 
Sonnets than has hitherto been recognised) ; 

Shakespeare, Marston, Chapman, and Ben Jonson. 


believes are more closely associated with the 
also the significant ‘ Poeticall Essaies” by 


The noxious homosexual fallacy and its alleged hero, William Hews, are shown to be 
merely chimerical, and the 20th Sonnet loses its unpleasant implications when read in the 


The writer believes that Shakespeare, in the last fourteen lines of “The Phoenix and 
to the 


Mr. Ivor Brown writes :—‘“J find your book profoundly intercsiing, and I think you have 
settled for ever the true meaning of Sonnet No. 20, and so cleared up a most unfortunate 
misunderstanding. The point of double authorship by Shakespeare and Southampton is one 
of general interest, and your book throws new and valuable hght on one of the age-long, 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 
British Consul. By Ernest Hambloch. (Harrap. tos. €d.) 


Ir Mr. Hambloch had confined himself to reminiscences 
of awkward corners negotiated and important people met, this 
book would -have lost much of its value.. As it is, he is a 
keen student of international affairs, and .has-much to say 
about the international situation as ie found it in the various 
countries in which he was stationed. Belgrade in 1909, 
the unimpressive capital of a diminutive State, was nevertheless 
the centre of Balkan opposition to the Drang nach Osten policy 
of Germany and the Dual Monarchy. Count Forgach, 
considered largely responsible for the severity with which the 
Austrian demands were presented to Serbia after the assassin- 
ation of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, was then Austrian 
Minister to Serbia. Hostility between the two countries 
was high, and the author has interesting remarks to make on 
Austrian methods of intrigue, their cunning and their efficiency. 
This commentary on international affairs is especially 
valuable in its description of the work ofthe Consular Service 
in neutral countries during the War. The author was stationed 
first in Basle, where a third of the population consisted 
of German subjects and a third German-Swiss, and then in 
Brazil, where he had worked before the War under Sir Roger 
Casement, whom he considers to have been in close touch with 
Germany as early as 1912. Both countries possessed prosper- 
ous German colonies, and his work was to attempt to oust 
German economic influence and to prevent valuable materials 
passing through their hands to the enemy. His remarks 
on methods of German propaganda are strongly relevant in 
consideration of the present Nazi drive to obtain influence 
abroad. German commercial success in Brazil was greatly 
aided by the national policy of the German banks, which 
‘** permitted German firms to underquote their rivals in price 
. and to: offer credits, the length and guarantee of which 
were considered unsafe by ‘ sound British banking standards ’.”’ 
The concluding chapter makes clear the menace that Japan 
presents in adopting German methods of colonisation in South 
America in her policy of gaining influence on both sides of 
the Pacific. 
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THE IRISH BOURGEOISIE 


Pray for the Wanderer. ByKate O’Brien. (Heinemanp, 78.64 
ENGLISH visitors to Ireland, English readers of Trish 
English audiences at Irish plays and, in particular, io 
recounters of funny Irish stories have evolved a Picture of 
country which is on the whole nearer the truth than te 
legends of national character, but they have confined thems 
entirely to two classes, the Knoxes and the Murphies: « 
former a lovable race of squireens perpetually impoy , 
hard riding, hard drinking, eccentric, extravagant, Philistine: 
the peasants less lovable, poetic, whimsical, at times oye 
prophetic; a world very closely resembling the Russia f 
Tchekov and ‘Turgenief. It took two startling events, th 
publication of Ulysses and the establishment of an orderly an4 
stable Free State, to wake England to the realisation that ther 
is, and for over a century has been, a very considerable Irish 
bourgeoisie. It was not altogether our fault that we ignored 
this community ; Irish writers, whatever their origins, 
elected to present themselves in London either as gentleme 
of ancient family or as geniuses from the peat cabin, Miy 
O’Brien’s hero, Matt Costello, on his first meeting with the 
actress whe is to be his grand passion, tells her of his Prison 
experiences but not of the substantial stud-farm where he wy 
nurtured and where, erroneously as it turned out, he saw hiy 
destiny. This little incident, packed with implicit Criticism, 
recorded unobtrusively, without comment, is typical of Mig 
O’Brien’s art. Her observation is highly refined and it jis fy 
this that Pray for the Wanderer is chiefly valuable. She hy 
drawn a picture of middle-class life in Ireland ; of the fam. 
cattle now instead of horses, dinner instead of high tea, othe. 
wise unchanged in twenty years; of the provincial town with 
its street of Georgian mansions ; the sceptical, literary, ary 
mentative, rabelaisian attorney who knows his law and his 
clients, who invites the local Franciscan in for ‘‘ dialectical” 
evenings over the whiskey bottle, who has one sentiment 
attachment, and a number of amours lightly and practically 
regarded ; the power of the Church and its local grimness ani 
smugness, which is not specifically Irish or Catholic as Mis 
O’Brien seems to think, but merely plebeian, qualities commm 
to all institutions managed by the book-learned poor. 
The plot—or so, at least, the present reviewer feels—is; 
rather unsatisfactory rail on which to hang this fine piece ¢ 
genre painting. Matt Costello revisits his old home, now tk 
property of his brother and a delightful family, in the hoped 
finding relief from the rupture of a happy and passionate low 
affair. He is an exile from prosperous Bohemia in London; 
he is fretted with European politics. Ireland, though he ha 
become déraciné and agnostic, still symbolises stability a 
normality ; Ireland in turn becomes symbolised by his brother 
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sister-in-law, to whom he proposes marriage. She is, in fai, are 
a very fair symbol of the highest Irish character. She tuny The 
him down and he gives up the idea of finding solace in Mellik 

The story fails because Miss O’Brien has attempted two of tk Ath 
most difficult feats of fiction. She has tried to presenti wy 


genius and—hardest of all—a literary genius. 


The reader Mc) 
clearly expected to accept Matt Costello at his own valuation; a 


to believe that there is more than personal importance in hi the 
successful play, his censored novels, his “ inspiration” ail “oO 
temperament. He is immensely life-like, but he is second-tait; 1.2 
one seems to have met him before, this moody, prosper0u ‘g 
ex-gunman, with his forelock hanging on his face, his pride i 7 
his own virility, his Irish accent that has: survived the calt kno 

nee 


of Montparnasse ; one knows him and he is a bore. 
Miss O’Brien has also failed in what, perhaps, is an impos Ple. 
bility—to create a character of her own sex who is sexual | 


attractive. Her heroine has every desirable quality of mil he 
and spirit ; her beauty and elegance are constantly comment! sec 
on. And yet it is impossible to believe that Costello is rel Th 


attracted to her. = 

One further criticism: there are moments, but rare ones, Witt 
Miss O’Brien scems in danger of one of the greatest fait 
the novelist can commit : of recording conversations for tt 
general instead of their particular interest ; because the vit 
expressed would be interesting in a magazine article on & 
subject, not because a certain character is moved to expe 
them at a certain time and place. Her views about mom 
Ireland are of first-class interest but they are best prestil# 
implicitly in the action of her book. 

The final judgement, however, must be that this is 4 book? 
very high quality. EveLyN WavGt 
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Awoodcut of Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, the property 
of the Marquis of Ailsa. One of the seris o 
Famous Woodcuts published by W. D. & H. O. Wills. 
“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles.’ ” 
W. M. Thackeray—‘ THE VIRGINIANS.” 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 FOR 8D Handmade 
20 FOR 1/6 
20 FOR 1/4 Also obtainable 


50 FOR 3/3 in other packings 


One expects to pay a little 


N 
more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 


W.0. 8 H. ©. Wilis Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. tof Great Britain and Ireland). ww, T.T.187D 


You can eat every meal in a different hotel, 
sleep in another county each night, and still 
enjoy Trust House service all through your 
tour. Touring Terms take the trouble out 
of touring and prepare your welcome wherever 
you go. Trust House guide with full information 
and map sent free — write Trust Houses Ltd., 
Publicity Manager, 81a Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Wherever you go— stay at a 


TRUST HOUSE 
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Immense 
distances 


are covered by the clergy ministering in Canada. 
The Rev. T. D. Jones reports from Colinton, 
Athabasca :— 

“A member of our Church died at Fort 
McMurray. I had to travel 440 miles to conduct 
the funeral.” 

“One summer I covered 1,000 miles by car,* 
1,200 miles on horseback, and 300 miles on foot. 
Iam willing to do all in my power because I 
know God will give me the extra strength 
needed.” 

Please enable us to maintain and increase our 
grants in aid by sending a cheque to the 
Secretar) 5 


CHURCH SOCIETY 
9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


*Mr. Jones needs a new car. He had to sell 

















his old one because of the expense of repairs. 
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AUSTRIANS IN DISTRESS 


Whatever British opinion of the Anschluss 
may be, it does definitely mean mental and 
physical distress for hundreds of thousands 
caught in a trap and subjected to the 
indignities and penalties of racial dis- 
crimination. The great proportion of these 
are Christians with some Jewish blood, 


HELP US TO 
1. Feed 1,000 Intellectuals in Vienna. 


2. Plan for the permanent settlement 
of as many as possible. 


AUSTRIAN CULTURE 
THE WORLD 


SAVE FOR 


”? 


Contributions earmarked “ -lustrian Relies 
to be sent to 


FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL 


Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 
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Joseph in Egypt. By Thomas Mann. Two vols, (Secker and 


Warburg. 15s.) , 
Waiting for Joanna. By Adrian Alington. (Chatto and Windus. 


Their An] Were Watching God. By Zora Hurston. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Single Hound. By May Sarton. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuis week’s batch of novels is not a remarkable one. I have 
selected four, but I know I shall never want to re-read any of 
them. Rossetti declared that poetry ought to be amusing, 
and by “amusing” he did not mean that it should not be 
serious and express a philosophy of life, but merely that it 
ought to charm us, so that we read on and on, forgetful of 
everything else. In this Rossettian sense of the word none 
of the novels before me is amusing. 

Thomas Mann’s Joseph in Egypt is the successor to two earlier 
books, The Tales of facob and The Young Joseph, neither of 
which I have read. Nor is the Joseph saga by any means ended 
vet, for the present work, which begins when its hero has been 
rescued from the pit at Dothan, breaks off abruptly after the 
episode of Potiphar’s wife, the false accusation and the sentence 
to imprisonment. How closely Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s translation 
approaches to the original I cannot tell, but it appears to have 
been carefully done, therefore I take it that where the language 
is Biblical this is so in the German text also. It raises a question 
the answer to which must depend upon individual taste. I 
think if I were writing a story about ancient Greece (I am 
unlikely ever to write one founded on the Bible) I should write 
it very nearly, though not exactly, as if I were writing a modern 
novel. That is to say; I should simplify the style slightly by 
avoiding obvious modernisms, but otherwise write as I am 
accustomed to, avoiding as far as possible any difference of 
texture between the narrative and descriptive passages and the 
dialogue. I cannot claim originality for this method. Anatole 
France employed it years ago in Le Chanteur de Kymé, a tale 
about the old age of Homer. But that it is the best and certainly 
the most pleasing method I am convinced. Le Chanteur de 
Kymeé is not only as nearly Greek in spirit as anything modern 
can be, but it also has the advantage of being alive, and the 
beauty and simplicity of its style actually bring it into much 
closer touch with the Greek genius than if it had been composed 
in an archaic literary language such as that used by Lang, 
Leaf and Myers in their translation of the Iliad: All the dialogue 
in Yoseph in Egypt, however, is in the archaic convention, while 
the descriptive and narrative passages are more modern in 
style, with (in the English version at any rate) occasional lapses 
into current colloquialisms and clichés. But even on other 
grounds, judged as a work of art, it does not seem to me 
successful. The manner is explanatory ; the author interrupts 
the narrative to bring us back to the present and to discuss his 
sources. He keeps reminding us, as Socrates, when he invented 
a myth, liked to remind his pupils, that if this very thing did 
not happen, at least something resembling it did. Further, the 
book is much too long. ‘‘ Seldom,” Herr Mann tells us, when 
introducing Potiphar’s wife, ‘“‘ have I felt more acutely than in 
this connexion the harm done to truth by abbreviation and 
compression.” So he does not abbreviate, does not compress. 
On the other hand, he writes round his subject, rarely presents 
it dramatically. I do not say that the remarks on Egyptian 
gods, ritual, and religion, are uninteresting, only that the 
author’s erudition tends to smother the human element in his 
story. The background dwarfs the figures, catches and holds 
the attention. There is no selection, no form, the method is to 
set down everything, and at full length. 

Much, in the second volume, is made of the episode of 
Potiphar’s wife. ‘This is an instance of Herr Mann’s determina- 
tion not to sacrifice truth to compression. Euripides, in his 
treatment of Phaedra’s infatuation for the young Hippolytus— 
a very similar theme—compressed a good deal, yet he got his 
effect. Herr Mann’s treatment is that of the sentimental 
advocate, pleading extenuating circumstances. Yet the failure 
here again, I think, is partly due to an artificial diction, intended 
to create the atmosphere of a primitive age, but actually only 
creating a sense of unreality. Still, this is a work of vast learn- 
ing, presenting an interesting picture of a bygone civilisation. 

To the remaining novels on my list no exacting literary 
standards need be applied. Waiting for Joanna is the best 
of them, though its characters and incidents have a somewhat 


FICTION 


By FORREST REID 





familiar ring. But Mr. Alington has an easy style, andy 
book, I imagine, is not intended to be more than an ta 
ment. I found the earlier chapters, picturing life in the 
*nineties, the most enjoyable. Indeed, so su : 
the past recaptured in these that one might almost be s 
a novel of the period. Both the hero and heroine, Andrey 
and Joanna, are pleasant people, and their love story jg 
pathetically told. It is natural, probable, and the SCENES ape 
presented with a light touch. Unfortunately, with the 
entrance of Hickory a more conventional note is 

For Hickory, though in a way quite possible, nevertheless js 
related to the stock villains of fiction, and we feel that 
tale in which he figures is bound to turn to melodrama, He 
is there for one purpose only, to interrupt the romance ¢ 
Andrew and Joanna, to marry Joanna against her will, » 
leave Andrew a faithful bachelor lover who grows old Watching, 
while powerless to check, the tragic course of Joanna’s fay 
The years pass; we reach modern days; Hickory, at fi 
only mildly sadistic, has now developed into a half-ingyy 
beast; the end is near. On the wrapper we are told thet 
the novel is “‘ presented in a way that is at once unusual anj 
intriguing.” It is the “way” used by Tourguéneff 
Torrents of Spring. Andrew at the age of fifty-five is sitting 
waiting for Joanna, and while he waits the story takes Place 
in his memory. But Tourguéneff allows his hero to remember 
nothing except what he must have brooded over often in th 
past: Mr. Alington soon reaches a point when things hay 
to be explained, things have tO happen, of which Andrey 
could have had no knowledge. An artist like Mr. Westerty, 
whose Quiet Streets I reviewed a fortnight ago, would eithe 
have solved this technical problem or else have invented, 
new scheme. Mr. Alington simply ignores it. But I knoy 
these points only interest a few people like myself, and] 
recommend the book as one which most readers will enjoy. 

Not so many will enjoy Their Eyes Were Watching Goi, 
and where they do, it will hardly be for the sake of the story, 
It is a novel of negro life written by a negress, and in this 
tact, perhaps, lies its chief interest. One must be prepared 
for grammatical peculiarities—the use of ‘‘lay” for “lie,” 
of ‘‘ off of” for ‘‘ off,” and similar lapses—also the negn 
dialect, in which the bulk of the book is composed, is no 
always easy reading. But Zora Hurston understands her 
own people and can make them live; there are flashes of 
both poetry and humour in the book ; while, with the exception 
of the mad dog incident and its consequences, the whok 
thing struck me as authentic and convincing. ‘There are m 
whites in the tale. Janie, the heroine, leaves her first husband 
for Joe Starks, and finds the change not much better, though 
Joe is prosperous and becomes Mayor of the negro town o 
Eatonville. Twenty years later, on Joe’s death, she takes 
up with the much younger and more volatile Tea Cake, ani 
now for the first time she falls in love. One expects tragedy; 
Janie indeed, who is no fool; half expects it; but actual, 
in spite of the disparity of age between them, they are perfectly 
happy together, and though the story does end tragically, 
that is the result of accident. The characters are uneducatel, 
simple people, rather like grown-up children. Except thit 
they have not been idealised they belong distinctly to th 
world of Uncle Remus, therefore they are very much whi 
I should have expected them to be. 

They appealed to me; I liked them a great deal more tha 
the clever people in Miss May Sarton’s The Single Howl. 
This is a carefully written novel, and I dare say will & 
described as charming, whimsical, and poetic. Three ali 
ladies are running a school in Belgium; the “little owls’ 
they are playfully called, and that is typical of the book. Ost 
of these “little owls,’ under the pseudonym of Jean Latou, 
writes poetry. She is so considerable a poet, indeed, theté 
young English author, who has found even adultery powerles 
to renew lost ideals, comes out to Belgium to sit at her fed 
He breathes with her the spiritual atmosphere he has alweft 
longed for, his difficulties are’ removed, his path made clea, 
and that is the whole story. We are given specimens of t 
verses of Jean Latour and her disciple, but they did a 
impress me. Jean Latour did not impress me; the disciple 
did not impress me; the book did not impress me. 
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world’s most delightful 
» cruising liner. 


Only one sitting for meals. 


THE 
CHEF 


Itis always a source of much pleasure to the Blue Star Line to 
jnow that many thousands of “Arandora Star” cruising 
ers have so thoroughly enjoyed that perfect cuisine for 
the preparation of which we have to thank the Chef. To Sir 
Charles Allom, too, for the delightful decorations and agreeable 
atmosphere of the Louis XIV restaurant. For health and 
happiness come cruising in the “ Arandora Star.” 


MAY 14 atgi Annual BIRTHDAY CRUISE 
giers, 


Rapallo, Naples (for Pompeii, JUNE 3 Villefranche 


voli alte (for Nice and Monte Carlo), 

Amalfi = re Malta, Napies (for Pompeii, etc.), Kotor 
Bizerta (tor } unis). (Cattaro), Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 
18 DAYS from 32 Gns. Athens, Philippeville (for 
Constantine), Lisbon (for Estoril) 
21 DAYS from 37 Gns. 


| JUNE 25 Hamburg, Brunsbuttel, Holtenau, Kiel, 


Stockholm, Visby, Zoppot (for Danzig), Copenhagen. 
13 DAYS from 22 Gns. 


Write for Arandora Star all-the-year brochure 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, or Travel Agents. 


£1,000 invested in the 


Planet Building Society 
a year ago 


is still worth 


£1,000 to-day 


No 20% drop in market value. No anxiety 
about Income either. So if you are locking for 
an investment which will give you greater 
security of Capital and a good and reliable 
interest on it, the Planet meets your requirements. 
Moreover, your money is always available at 
short notice whenever you should wish to with- 
draw all or part of it. 


The current rate is 3}. As thervo is no 
Income Tax to pay, this is equivalent to 


£4 -16-6% 


on a taxable investment. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Founded 1848. _ Funds £2,240,000 
Reserves £150,000 


Full details from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 17 PLANET HOUSE, 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 














SUFFERING 
CHINA 








Starving, homeless and helpless, refugees 
in China are desperately in need of help— 
and help which you can give! 

In their appalling condition, faced with 
mass starvation and thousands falling 
victims to terrible diseases whith they are 
too ill-nourished to resist, they are looking 
to the British relief workers in this their 
hour of need. 

That this mission of mercy should cease or 
be restricted through lack of funds is 
unthinkable, but money is getting short. 
Will you send a contribution to help 
maintain the good work—it may be the 
means of saving some of the orphan 
children, many of whom are the sole 
survivors of their family. 





WILL KEEP /_ Witt KEEP 
20 PEOPLE 5 = ONE PERSON 
FOR ONE MONTH 


£5 











Please send MONEY to:—- 


THE LORD MAYOR'S FUND [CHINA] 


MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


pibtse, send RED CROSS SUPPLIES or LINEN to 


Gordon Thompson, 121 Westbourne’ Terrace, London, 
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DUNDEE—The Centre of Scotland’s 
OLIDAY LAND 


Sail from London to Dundee, os, Fealthy, happy time. Ering 

‘the Gateway to the Scottish BRS. your car with you—specially 

Highlands '—an enjoyable short XK low rates if accompanied 

deep sea cruise with every ai by owner—and run down to 

modern comfort on board the Empire Exhibition, 

ship—-then spend your holiday Glencoe, etc. 

time go'fing—-St. Andrews—Carnoustie— | Braemar 5-day tour £5 10s.; Glencoe 

Montrose — Blair Atholl —- Kinloch | 6-day tour £9, or John O’Groats 9-day 

Rannoch —- Pitlochry. Crieff, Kirriemuir, tour £14, 

Perth, Braemar, are all fine centres Send for Holiday Guide—‘ree- to 

for hill-climbing, hiking, fishing-a Dept. TN. 

THE DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON 
SHIPPING CO., LTD., 


E109 18 Mincing Lane (Corner of Gt. Tower Street), London, E.C.3. 











. SENN KENN SHES AREASEREEEIIK 


A Poor Old Seoul 


84 years of age, suffering from CANCER, Neuritis 
and Arthritis. Only income 10/- per week. PLEASE 
HELP us to grant her wish of spending her last days 
in her own home. £2 10s. per week required for 
maintenance and nurse attendant. (Case 124/38) 
There are also very many other sad cases for which 
funds are urgently required to enable us to provide 
weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to hospitals, 
medical requisites, nursing services, bedlinen, etc. Do 
please be one of their good friends and send something, 
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no matter how small. Even 5/- would give some 
comfort to the poor woman mentioned above. 

Details of this and other cases will 

be sent on request to the Secretary, - * 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


DOM PEDRO, 
THE MAGNANIMOUS 
By Mary Wilhelmine Williams 


Probably few people remember that 
an Emperor was reigning in Brazil half 
a century ago. Miss Williams, in the 
first biography in English of the bene- 
volent Pedro II, shows that he was a 
constitutional monarch, for she has far 
more to say about his private life than 
about his rare interventions in politics. 
He had succeeded at the age of six to 
the throne which his father, Pedro I, 
resigned in 1831; he assumed the 
crown in 1840 and he was expelled by 
the Republicans in 1889. In his early 
years the Emperor had sharp differences 
with Great Britain in regard to the slave 
trade which Brazil was still carrying on, 
but he himself freed all his slaves and 
he worked steadily for the abolition of 
slavery which came about a year before 
his deposition. ‘The Emperor, it seems, 
was the mainstay of the long and costly 
war against Lopez of Paraguay, which 
was unpopular in Brazil. In other 
respects his policy is presented as 
moderate and tolerant, but he gradually 
lost control of the political parties and 
towards the end recognised that he 
would have no successor. It may be 
said that his long reign saved Brazil 
from the storms and stresses that the 
neighbouring Spanish republics endured. 
Miss Williams’s book (Chapel Hill, 16s.) 
is well documented and is a useful addi- 
tion to the few authoritative works on 
South American history. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
PEACEFUL CHANGE IN THE 
PACIFIC AREA 
By H. F. Angus 


This useful little work (Oxford Uuni- 
versity Press, 6s.) is not so much an 
independent study as a survey of the 
Work of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in its bearing upon the special problem 
of Peaceful Change. Part I, covering 
‘* Research incidental to definite demands 
or suggestions for Peaceful Change,” 
deals with the problems of China’s 
claims for the restoration of Sovereign 
rights, for tariff autonomy, for the 
abolition of extraterritoriality and the 
rendition of settlements and concessions, 
as well as Japan’s pleas for an outlet 
for its population, for raw materials, 
markets and so on. Part II comprises 
various highly important lines of “* Basic 
Research having an indirect bearing 
on the Problem of Peaceful Change,” 
such as land-utilisation in the various 
countries bordering the Pacific, Popu- 
lation and Migration, Agrarian Problems, 
Industrialisation, International Invest- 







The Greatest New Translation 
since the Authorised Version 


THE 
MOFFATT 
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ment, Trade and Tariffs, Standards of 
Living and Control and Planning; 
and the last part describes the special 
suggestions worked out in connexion 


with the Institute in relation to the 


establishment of Peace Machinery for 
the Pacific and the réle of education in 
Inter-Pacific Relations. A concluding 
chapter explains the reasons for the 
hope entertained that the special con- 
ditions obtaining in the Pacific area 
might make for an easier approach to 
the Problems of Peaceful Change than 
in the Atlantic area, as well as for the 
breakdown of those hopes, ending with 
the regretful admission, that, ‘‘ although 
the Institute had made it clear that 
human welfare demanded international 
planning and this planning would carry 
peaceful change with it, it has not estab- 
lished that there was any likelihood on 
the part of the existing political entities 
to commit themselves to such a policy 
of planning, still less that the mass of 
popular opinion was likely to demand, 
encourage or even tolerate such 
participation.” 


NEWSGIRL IN EGYPT 
By Barbara Board 


Miss Board’s new book, like her 
previous one, will please the tourist 
agencies. Newsgirl in Egypt (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) is little more than a 
brochure enlarged to book size by a few 
half-serious chapters on the life and 
customs of the more backward natives. 
She shows but perfunctory sympathy 
with, and but little understanding of, the 
Moslem mind, although she lived for a 
short time (she doesn’t say how long, 
but one gathers about two weeks) with 
a poor fellah family. But that experience 
seems no more than a tourist’s prank, 
and she was mostly occupied in seeing 
the usual sights, guided by the usual 
dragoman. So there are chapters on 
Port Said and Cairo, city night-life, the 
pyramids, famous mosques, and so on, 
and an account of the coronation of 
King Farouk at which she was present 
—all written with enthusiasm but little 
originality. But after all, she only claims 
to be a newsgirl, and though there is no 
news of any importance here—except 
to potential trippers—she has a pleasant 
enough newspaper style to hold her 
readers’ interest. The illustrations are 
few and not very enterprising. 


SIR EVELYN RUGGLES. 
BRISE: A MEMOIR OF THE 
FOUNDER OF BORSTAL 


Compiled by Shane Leslie 


To those—and they are many—who 
think of prison-reform as a battle between 
the humanitarian freelance and the 
reactionary official, this memoir (John 
Murray, 9s.) will come as a revelation. 
No man could have been more tradi- 
tional, by birth, education and environ- 
ment, than was Evelyn Ruggles-Brise. 
He was the high-grade civil servant 
par excellence, by taste an English 
country gentleman, a little grim of 
face and harsh of voice, a divider of the 
world into “damned fellows” and 
*‘damned fine fellows.” He had to 
the full the merits of his caste ; courage, 
uprightness, a love of real scholarship 
and a fastidious loathing for all that 
was shoddy, both physical and mental. 
Himself ‘*‘a damned fine fellow,’’ he 
was not, one would have said, the stuff 





= 
from which reformers 


Stow. Ye he 
was a very greatreformer. The qualities 
which made him one emerge 
interestingly from Mr. Shane Lain 
admirable memoir: the vision th 
consuming pity, the humility of Outhn 
and the great tenacity of P 
Training and tradition made him 
administrator of the first water ; 
divine spark made him one of the | 
friends the British prisoner has 
had. Rising from a_ most 

and, incidentally, much derided begin. 
ning, the Borstal system remains his 
great memorial. ' He set his face agains: 
the ghastly wastage of young liye 
which was a dreadful feature of our 
penal system. The secret of his SUCCES 
was the divorce of humanity from seni. 
mentalism. The reforming iconocky 
may well profit from this story of oy 
who could build a new temple and yet 
revere the ancient gods. 


RESTLESS QUEST 


By Jerome Willis 


Mr. Willis, like many another, coujj 
not settle down to a quiet life after the 
War. He had the traveller’s urge anj 
the writer’s itch, and in Restless Quest 
(Hurst and Blackett, 10s. 6d.) he telk 
how he has satisfied them so far. There 
have been a good many books recently 
by restless questers, and Mr. Wills 
covers little new ground, either emotion. 
ally or geographically. But at least he 
had some idea of what he wanted, and 
therefore his book has some auto 
biographical interest. He went straight 
from his civil servant’s desk to Central 
Africa, but trading was not his line, 9 
he returned to London and became 
involved in an election campaign. At 
last he got a newspaper job in Singapore, 
and eventually found his way into 
Reuter’s London office. He left after 
three years, complaining that an experi- 
enced journalist had no chance against 
an inexperienced Etonian, and at the 
outburst of the Spanish revolution he 
was on the ‘‘Street” as a freelance. 
With a few commissions he went to 
Morocco and later to Madrid and in his 
last chapter we have his story of the 
early days of the siege. It all makesa 
pleasant enough book of average interest. 


HAIL, CAESAR! 
By Fletcher Pratt 


In the opening pages of this new life 
of Caesar (Williams and Norgate, 15s) 
Mr. Pratt shows himself all too anxious 
to interest American readers by likening 
the party struggles of Republican Rome 
to those of the United States and by 
adopting the literary style of an in 
different American detective story. But 
it is fair to add that, when once Mr. 
Pratt has embarked on Caesar’s cam- 
paigns, he writes normally and sensibly. 
He describes the Gallic war, Pharsalia, 
and the rest in a spirited and attractive 
fashion. He emphasises Caesar’s courage 
and contempt for danger, and t 
tolerant temper which distinguished him 
from most of his contemporaries % 
well as from later dictators. Mr. Pratt’s 
unconventional treatment of the old 
problem of Caesar’s aims is interesting; 
for him Caesar was essentially a Liberal 
an earlier Cromwell, until at the end he 
fell under the influence of Cleopatra 
with her Oriental love of power for It 
own sake. His murder left the questi 
unsolved. Mr. Pratt is at pains © 
blacken the record of those who killed 
Caesar, and especially of Brutus, whot 
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jesignates as 2 shifty usurer as well 
he er. The small relief maps of 
si eaions are useful, but one large 
the would have helped the average 


reader more. 
THE CAUSE OF CANCER 


By David Brownlie 


Although its title is perhaps too 
‘ve in its implications, this book 
epaen and Hall, 7s. 6d.) is a quite 
seti0u8, and very ably documented, 
for the study of the cancer 
from a somewhat new angle. 
it is based upon the already demon- 
fact that certain substances, par- 
ticularly hydrocarbons, do produce—or 
at any rate, with considerable regularity, 
aeate a pre-requisite condition for— 
gncer in animals. How far they are 
in themselves actually responsible for 
this induced cancer is not known. But 
that they play some definite part in 
experimental cancer is clear. With this 
emiss, and another—perhaps more 
dificult of statistical verification but 
largely accepted—namely, that cancer 
js on the increase in most civilised 
communities, Mr. Brownlie, an experi- 
enced organic chemist, calls attention to 
certainnational changes that have accom- 
this increase. The use, for 
example, of manufactured gas for cooking 
and the use of tar products in road- 
making have introduced, he suggests, 
potential sources of these cancer-pro- 
ducing substances, on a very large scale, 
into modern domestic and social. 
economy: Is it possible, he asks, that 
minute quantities of these substances 
are being, in consequence, daily par- 
taken of, in the shape of gas-cooked 
food, or inhaled in particles from motor- 
crowded road-surfaces ? And are they 
thus creating a new and much more 
widespread liability to the eventual 
development of cancer ? ‘These are the 
questions of a responsibly argued book | 
that deserves, and should receive, an 
equally responsible attention from those 
engaged in one of the most baffling of 
medical and social problems. 


GALES, ICE AND MEN 
By Frank Wead 

This is the biography (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) of the steam barquentine ‘ Bear,’ 
for sixty years engaged in work in 
Polar seas. It is primarily of interest to 
those who sail, but the general reader 
will enjoy the accounts of the expeditions 
in which the ‘ Bear’ played a leading 
part. Built at Dundee in 1873 for the 
Newfoundland sealing fleet, the ‘ Bear ’ 
was from the first one of those ships 
which inspire the affection and con- 
fidence of sailors. She was bought by 
the American Government to go to the 
rescue of the Greely Arctic expedition 
in 1884. Afterwards she served the 





as “game-warden”’ and rescuer, and 
as mail and supplies carrier to the settle- 
ments and trading posts along the 
Alaskan coast. For years the lives of 
many Eskimo and white traders and 
hunters depended on the arrival of the 
Bear.’ It was her reputation as a fighter 
of pack-ice, which destroyed so many 
of her contemporaries, that made Byrd 
choose the sixty-year-old ship for his 
second antarctic journey in 1935 and 
gave her the chance—which she took— 
of adding still further to her reputation. 
Mr. Wead has compiled his story from 
official documents, first-hand reports 
and other original sources, and made a 





Very good job of it. 
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By the editor of Jewish Caravan 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
JEWISH LITERATURE 
Edited by 
Schwarz 
10/6 net 


. the stories. poems and plays show the richness and colour of 
Jewish literature.’-—REYNOLDS NEWS. 


Leo 


“ 
. 


By the author of 
Only Pain is Real and Wide Boys Never Work 


IN THESE QUIET STREETS 
by 


Robert Westerby 


“ The cleverness of the book lies in the completeness of this human 
revelation ... Mr. Westerby is a realist who can still find beauty and 
scope for sympathetic laughter in a drab environment.” 


—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


SAILING IN A NUTSHELL 


by 
Patrick Boyle 
Illustrated. 3/- net 


“Funniest sea-book for years.” 


—BIRMINGHAM SUNDAY MERCURY. 


“Mr. Boyle has smothered the volume in illustrations which should 
ke of the greatest assistance in confusing and convulsing the 


lay reader.°"—PORTSMOUTH EVENING NEWS. 


FOR THESE FEW MINUTES 
Almost an Anthology 
Edited by 
Eric Partridge 
6/- net 


.. a fantastic raghbag of goed reading.~ 


—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


“Eric Partridge is never dull, and he could not edit a dull 
book. . . . Here is just the book for the tube or the bus or the 
snack-bar counter, for the country walk or the bedside. It is just 
about perfect for a book of its hind, and no one can say more than 


that."—THE FIELD. 


CRICKET FORM AT 
GLANCE 
For the Last Sixty Years—1878-1937 


by 
Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 
With a Preface by Lord Hawke 


A 


o/- net 
“« . . Covers the statistics of the game for the last 60 years, and is 


the most remarkable work of its kind ever published.” 
—EVENING STANDARD. 


12 Orange Street, W.C.2 
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SEE SWITZERLAND 


By The 


SWISS HOTEL PLAN 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
from £5.19.6 


i 








® Nine days from £5 19s. 6d 

® Sixteen days from £8 9s. 6d. 

® Hotel accommodation (no 
for single rooms). 

® Reserved return travel, 

@ All meals. 

@ All tips and taxes. 

@ Free baggage transport 

® Services of a Hotel Plan courte 
journey, 

® Services of a resident Hotel Plan repre- 
sentative in your holiday district, 

® The Hotel Plan charges cover everything. 
Thus you can pre-determine exactly how 
much your holiday is going to cost you, 


extra charge 


on the 


below for the Swiss 
for details of the 
incor- 

rail- 


Send the coupon 
Summer Programme... 
Hotel Plan “all-in” Scheme . 
porating free seasons on mountain 





























ways and lake steamers, free admission to 
Kursaals, bathing beaches, cinemas, 
courts, ete., 


tennis 
ete, 





Swiss Hotel Plan 


| SWISS HOTEL PLAN (LONDON) LID... 
| 103 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


Tel Whitehall 9867 
Please send me C1) your Spring Programme (2) 
your Summer Programme 


] NAMI 


ADDRESS 


Fe sn co eae ol 


S.Pul 





VISIT 

ORKNEY AND 
SHE TLAND | Foran unusual holiday. 
Sail from Leith or 


Aberdeen on one of our finely appointed 
ships and enjoy all the pleasures of a deep-sea 
cruise. Splendid accommodation on board 











modern and moderate. Fishing —rock-scenery 
i Id 
the finest in the wor INCLUSIVE 
the holiday of your TOURS 
lifetime. 3.42 days, 
£3 10s. to £12. 
Write for free Booklet to The latter includes a 
THE NORTH OF | week's sty ge 
SCOTLAND & ORKNEY MagnusHotel,Hillswick 











& SHETLAND STEAM bent. 32,, Tower Place, 
NAVIGATION CO., LTD. Dept. 32, Matthews! Quay, 








YOU HAVE NO IDEA 


what an enjoyable holiday you can have 
in one of the C.T.U. Conducted Parties. 
The Swiss Engadine, June 16-30. Carpets of 
Alpine flowers and lovely scenery. 
Saas-Fee and Zermatt, July 1-15. Magnificent 
Alpine’ scenery and flowers. 
Argentiere, July 18-30. In full view of Mont 
Blanc. 
Norway, August 9-23. Fjords, mountains, glacicis, 


peasant life, boating and fishing. 
Swiss Walking Tour, August 15-27. In most 
surroundings by Zermatt and Saas-Fee 
Engadine Walking Tour, Aug. 29-Se “pt. 
the beaten track around and beyond The 
Boys’ Swiss Walking Tour, Sept. 1-10. 
Lotschental, Lago Maggiore and Venice, Sept 
A tour of great variety. 
Write or call 
CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
Duke Street House, 
415 Oxford Street, Lendon, 
(Opposite Selfridge). 


lovely 


10. Oif 
Julier, 


1-16, 


w.1. 
May Jair 






S542. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


° NORTH WALES 
To those who do not intend to go abroad 
this year, but want a quiet, yet delightful 
holiday, North Wales has much to offer. 
The scenery is on a scale which is usually 
agreed to be magnificent, while many 
peo declare that the estuaries of the 

Aawddach and Dovey are not to be 
matched for beauty anywhere in Great 
Britain, Shooting, fishing, and mountaineer- 
ing are of the best ; there are long stretches 
of yellow sands, and excellent bathing, 
particularly on the Denbighshire and 
Caernarvonshire coasts and Cardigan. Bay. 
Of the smaller resorts, one of the most 
charming is Llanfairfechan, which is situated 
between Bangor and Conway in a wooded 
valley at the foot of Penmaenmawr Moun- 
tain, yet enjoys cool breezes from the sea 
during the hottest weather. The district 
is an excellent one for those who like walking 
in delightful surroundings, and there is 
a very fine view across the Straits to Anglesey 


and Puffin Island. Recreations incltide 
golf, tennis, bowls, cricket, and trout 
fishing. Portmadoc makes an excellent 


centre, chiefly because it is the terminus 
of the Festiniog ‘Toy Railway, which makes 
claim to be both the oldest light railway 
in the world (it was built in the year 1836), 
and the pioneer of narrow-gauge railways. 
Starting from Portmadoc, it crosses the 
estuary of the Glaslyn, and begins an 
ascent of approximately 14 miles to the 
terminus at Blaenau Festiniog, 700 feet 
above the sea level. From the bridge over 
the Glaslyn the view of Snowdonia is 
magnificent. The most famous of the beauty 
spots within the scope of this railway are 
the Gwyilt sub-tropical gardens, the Vale 
of Maentwrog, and the Port Meirion 
Peninsula. The railway is easily accessible 
from any of the North Wales coast resorts. 
Another beautiful centre will be found at 
Capel Curig, near that famous beauty spot 
Bettws-y-coed. The river Conway provides 
many delightful excursions from __ this 
centre. Llanberis has the only mountain 
railway in Britain, passengers being con- 
veyed to the summit of Snowdon, the line 
passing the Llanberis Waterfall. ‘The view 
from the summit should not be missed; 
it includes the whole of Cardigan Bay, 
the distant Lleyn Peninsula, the Menai 
Bridge, Anglesey, and many ranges of 
mountains. It is possible on a clear day to 
see the Isle of Man and the Wicklow 
Mountains. Another interesting little 
railway is the Welsh Highland line which 
runs from Portmadoc through Glaslyn 
Valley, the Pass of Aberglaslyn, Beddgelert, 
the Gwyrfai Valleys, South Snowdon, and 
Quellyn Lake to Dinas. This railway is 
another means of reaching Snowdon: 
from South Snowdon there is an easy climb 
to the Summit which takes about two hours. 
A small centre which has many claims to 
attention is Harlech, which possesses the 
most romantic castle in North Wales. The 
castle stands upon an imposing cliff, and the 
ancient village is charmingly picturesque. 
Since the days of warfare about the castle 
walls, the sea that once rose against the cliff 
has receded, leaving a dry plain which now 
provides an excellent golf-course. Between 
Barmouth and Towyn lies a charming little 
village named Llwyngwril, through which a 
trout stream runs to the sea. There is a 


fine stretch of bathing beach, and some inter- | 


esting prehistoric survivals are to be seen 
near the village. Fishermen will find much 
to their liking in the village of Trawsfynydd, 
where a lake three miles long furnishes excel- 
lent sport. The fishing is under the au- 
thority of an enterprising Board on the same 
lines as those at Blagdon and Loch Leven, 
and the district is a very beautiful one, in- 
cluding the famous Precipice Walk of Dol- 
gelly, the Vale of Festiniog, and Cader Idris. 
The nearest stations for Traw:fynydd Lake 
are Maentwrog Road, a distance of half a 
mile, and Trawsfynydd, which is about a 
mile from the lake. Another centre which 
is famous for its beauties is Llangollen. 
The ruins of Valle Crucis Abbey are near to 
the town, as is the prehistoric Castell Dinas 
Bran, which is said to have inspired one of 
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ELLE RMAN'S 
CITY ¢ HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EO), 





Tel.: Avenne 2424, 
Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cont, 3040, 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent, 997), 





aplic 





NEW 
EXCURSION FARES 
from £27 return 


6,000 miles ocean voyage in a 
giant liner...a holiday in 
U.S.A. and Canada is different 
-+-Stimulating and sur- 
prisingly moderate in cost... 
rest, change, sea air... deck 
games, cinema, dancing on 
board... tempting menusand 
wonderful service. . . then the 
great adventure of exploring 
a new continent... where 
you are sure of a warm wel- 
come...special excursion 
fares, tourist or third class... 
by all liners, including R.M.S. 
**QUEEN MARY,” 


NEW YORK, WASHII »N, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ATLAN Y 
MONTREAL, TOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, VAN 


Write for illustrated booklet to your 
local office or agent, or Cunard White 
Star Ltd., Liverpool, London. 
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HOUDAY IN. FRANCE 
HOTEL PLAN 


PARIS 


Transfers, Hotel 
bin © ecatuities, Taxes, 
trance Fees. : 
paras DAYS fA 50 
5 DAYS £4 13 G 
§ DAYS £6 8G 
tures EVERY FRIDAY AND} 
DAY, commencing APRIL 22nd. 


THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
9 days 16 days 
£912 0 £12 110 
£9156 £12 196 
£9156 £12 196 
otravel, Transfers, Hotel Accommo 
dation, Gratuities, Taxes. 

eseason Ticket giving Unlimited Motor 


Accommo- 
Excursions, | 


MENTONE 


NICE 
BEAULIEU 





ch journeys between Nice, St. Jean, 

be Ferrat, Villefranche, Beaulieu, 
Monte Carlo, Cap Martin, Mentone, | 
Garavan and Sospel. | 

gUnlimited Admissions to Mentone 


ino (Concerts, Dancing and Cinema). 
esdmiseion to World-famous Monaco | 
Aquarium. | 
pAdmission to Exotic 
Monte Carlo. 
§Motor Coach Excursions to San Remo. | 
Departures every SATURDAY from | 
APRIL ard onwards 
MOTOR COACH HOLIDAYS 


Tropical Gardens, 


MENTONE 13 days £12 176 
MENTONE and 
PARIS 16 days £15 00 


DEPARTURES every SATURDAY 
fom MAY 7th onwards. 


french Hotel Pian 





French Hotel Plan London, Ltd. 

: 103 Jermyn Street, $.w.1. | 

| lel Whitehall 9567 
your Summer Programm, ] 

— é | 

| ADDRESS 7 ] 

| .P.1 | 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


CHARTER ESTATE 


Douglas Young 
this large estate 


offer 
the 


50 miles of 


to 


are instructed 
of 96,000 
township of Salisbury, 
the Capital of this 
The 
and is well irrigated by the 


acres 


within 


land of opportunity. 
land consists largely of sandy veldt 


natural rain 


falls, is ideal for the cultivation ef tobacco 
ranching, there 


of Afrikander 


present 


and maize, or for cattle 
4,000 


cattle on the ranch 


head 
at the 


being about 
time. 


The estate offers great possibilities lo an 


enterprising, with — the 


prospect of an ideal open-air life. 


vigorous man, 


Write DOUGLAS YOUNG & CO.,, 
69 COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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“SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
ABROAD” 


Cook’s main travel and holiday 
guide is now available. With 
its 388 pages, splendidly illus- 
trated, it gives you the widest 
Tange of suggestions for holi- 


Pree ne 


awaetha 


| of the cruises are 


| huge games decks. 


| rather lower prices 


| 5,000 
| been made to the previous issue. 


_THE SPECTATOR 


Wordsworth’s poems. Those who like the 
more simple things, such as wide, sweeping 
sands, and low cliffs, with a tiny village in 


which to stay, might do worse than choose 


Aberdaron, which is sixteen miles from 
Pwllheli Station. Motor boats ply from 
Aberdaron to Bardsey Island, four or five 
miles out, and a motor service links the 
village with Pwllheli Station. 

For those who like popular 
Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, 
long been favourites, 
suited to every type of visitor. 


LUXURY CRUISES BY ORIENT 
LINE 
The programme of spring and summer 


cruises by Orient Line offers a range of 
holidays from Egypt to the Fjords. Most 


resorts, 


is strictly limited and well below the 


capacity of the ship. 
be made by ‘ Orcades’ 
both of 23,500 tons. 


and ‘ Orion,’ 


confined to first class | 
| only, and the number of passengers carried 


These cruises are to | 


They are the two | 


latest ships of the Orient Line Fleet and | 


they are known for their comfort and 
the excellence of their cuisine. Designed 
for sunny voyages, these are ideal cruising 
ships, 
include 
the 
and 


The cruises 
visits to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Adriatic, or the northern capitals 
the Norwegian Fjords. At all 
of call, time is given to visit the principal 
sights and to make inland excursions. 
The length of the cruises varies between 
13 and 24 days, 
range from 22 to 48 guineas. 

The s.s. ‘ Orford’ (22,000 tons) carries 
both first class and tourist passengers at 
but even in the latter 
class single-berth cabins are obtainable. 
During July and August this ship will 
make four cruises of 13 days each to the 
Western Mediterranean. The minimum 
prices are {£22 first class and {12 tourist 
class. Particulars may be obtained from 
the managers: Anderson, Green and Co., 
Ltd., § Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.32. 


THE SOUTH AND EAST 
AFRICAN YEAR BOOK AND 
GUIDE 


The 1938 edition of this useful guide 
contains over 1,160 pages of text. It ha: 
been carefully brought up to date, some 
amendments and additions having 
It contains 
a new Atlas of 64 pages of maps in colour. 
For the tourist or traveller this book 
(published at 2s. 6d. for the Union Castle 
Mail Steamship Company) is a mine of 
information which will be found a very 
good investment. 


CRUISES BY *‘ VICEROY OF 
INDIA?’ 


The 20,000 ton cruising liner, 
of India,’ 


* Viceroy 


and Iceland, affording opportunities 
visiting such cities as Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Visby, Danzig, Lubeck, Helsingfors 
and Gothenburg. Prices vary from 13 days 
from 22 guineas to 23 days from 39 guineas. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Co., Ltd., 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, or 
any of the Travel Agencies. 


has a series of delightful cruises 
during June and July to the Baltic, Norway | 
of | 


with open-air swimming baths and | 


ports | 


and the minimum prices | 


| 
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BETTER HOLIDAYS 


COOKS 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 


BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1, or ANY BRANCH. 
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Ol A 
quand vacation 


Come trail-riding in the mile-high 
Canadian Rockies this summer. 
A warm welcome awaits you. 


Our new programme of Escorted 
Tours includes four to the 
Rockies and Pacific coast, of 4 
to 7 weeks each as well as 37 
shorter ones to Niagara Falls 
and the big cities of Eastern 
Canada and the United States. 
For Further Particulars—Y our 
Local 


A 
Ai Cnrodion @ or 


WORLD'S GREATES Canadian TRAVEL 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
(WHtehall 5100), 

and 103 Leadenhall Street. E.C. 3. 
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“SUMMER HOLIDAYS— 
BRITISH ISLES” 


A splendidly illustrated survey 
of all the possibilities. Ashore 
or afloat, coast or countryside, 
inexpensive or de luxe, inde- 
pendent or with a party—scores 


days and travel abroad ever Please send me Su om ver Holidays Abroad” | r of suggestions to choose from 
seen between two covers! “Summer He lidays in the British Isles at prices to suit al! pockets. 
] * 
Send for your copy to-day. NAME PPTITITITITITITITITITIA TET Tree eee . Send for your copy to-day. 
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Exterior view of The Royal Cancer Hospital. 


SICKNESS 
THE ONLY 
PASSPORT 


The Royal Cancer Hospital (free) is supported entirely 


2y voluntary gifts. It receives no grants from any 
Government or Municipal Service. No payments are 
asked from patients. No recommendation-letters are 
necessary. The only passports are the facts that the 
applicant is afflicted by Cancer or Tumour, and is 
unable to pay. There are, inevitably, some for whom 
no hope of cure exists. For such, a number of beds 
are appropriated. There they remain, well tended and 
in comfort for the rest of their days. For the majority 
the case is otherwise. 


It can be readily understood that the treatment of 
patients in this hospital involves exceptional expendi- 
ture; and not only do they require unusually costly 
treatment, but their general condition requires special 
diet. 


In addition to the care of patients, a Research Institute 
is carried on by a trained Scientific Staff, engaged in 
investigating the problems of this fell disease. This 
adds seriously to the annual expense, but it is work of 
such world-wide reputation and importance that its 
hampering for want of funds would be a world-wide 
disaster. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO THE TREASURER. 


Che Hoyal 


Fancer 
Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 





S.W.3 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 





IN finance as in art there is strength in simplicity, ang 
frankly I feel that Sir John Simon’s Budget has much rm 
commend it from this standpoint. Here was a Bap of 
£30,000,000: the Chancellor fills it by levying an extra 64 
on the Income Tax, another 1d. on petrol, and 2d. on te 
The thing is so simple that there are many in the City who 
argue that it has achieved simplicity at the cost of be 
unimaginative. Why not have estimated revenue rather 
more optimistically, cut down the National Debt servi 
provision, or—to quote the extremists—“ borrowed the 
lot” ? Well, I am afraid one cannot judge this Budge, 
entirely from a financial angle; it is obviously an inte 
part of the Government’s policy. Is it better to try to stimy. 
late the business community and the City into a more 
view of the future, or to bring home to the whole nation th 
gravity of the European position ? I pose the question as oy 
which every investor should ponder before passing judgemen 
on the Budget proposals. 

Those who take shortish views in the City are na 
growling, but there is little to support the contention that 
except very temporarily, the level of security values is affected 
by the rate of Income Tax. Personally, I like the Chancellor; 
decision to avoid a sharp increase in borrowing, and the larger 
allowances in the matter of wear and tear of industrial plant 
and machiney must mean that many big companies wil 
gain in this direction as much as they lose through the higher 
tax. As usual, the City’s second thoughts have proved less 
dismaying than its first, and I shall be surprised if, even 
psychologically, this Budget does much harm to markets, 

* x * * 


I.C.I.’s INVESTMENTS 

Even Lord McGowan’s bitterest critics will not deny th 
skill and strength of his counter-attack at the Imperid 
Chemical Industries meeting. This was a fighting speech 
which rightly began with an explanation of recent adminis- 
trative changes, took the 1937 accounts in its stride, advanced 
logically to a very full exposition of the combine’s investment 
policy, and concluded on a note of confidence about th 
prospects for 1938. Frankly, I feel that after this speech 
stockholders have little cause for worry. The administrativ 
changes, whatever difficulties may have made them impen- 
tive, should certainly bring definite advantages. In Lord 
McGowan’s phrase, “‘ the board has now forged new links 
of responsibility and co-ordination on larger issues which 
should be regarded as a natural development of the policy of 
decentralisation which has been pursued for many yeats.’ 
In the matter of investments he was able to demonstrate that 
suggestions that dividends had suffered through losses on 
investments were entirely groundless. 

During the eleven years since the combine’s formation, it 
seems, the net result of investment transactions, ftom 4 
capital standpoint, has been a profit of £3,600,000, all of 
which, as is only proper, has been applied in capital uses 
Judged on the basis of income return, the company’s invest 
ments have also justified themselves, quite apart from thet 
value to the trading organisation. From the consolidated 
balance-sheet, which I welcome as a useful addition toth 
accounts, it is apparent that the liquid position of the group 
is very strong. Stockholders may therefore concentrate o 
the earnings outlook as the main factor in the assessment 0 
their position. On this subject Lord McGowan is cautiously 
hopeful. In certain directions, trade is not so good as in the 
peak months of 1937, but with its widespread intereststhe 
group is fortunate in moving downwards more slowly in’ 
recession and recovering more quickly in an upward move: 
ment than industry at large. At 31s. Imperial Chemical 
ordinary units are a sound, although not an exciting, industrial 


investment. 
* * x *x 


AUSTRALIAN MERCHANTING SHARES 
While I must confess to mild disappointment at the dividend 
decision of Goode, Durrant and Murray, the Australian 
warehousemen and merchants, I am still favourably impres 
by the shares of this group of companies at current pric 
on the Stock Exchange. Goode, Durrant and Murty 


has decided to pay a half-year’s dividend on its 7 pet ctl 
(Continued on page 779) 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 





SUCCESS OF BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 





LORD McGOWAN’S REVIEW 





Tue eleventh annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held on April 21st at Queen’s Hall, London, W. 

The Right Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., the 
Chairman, presiding, said : For seven years now as managing director 
[have borne the main responsibility for the many decisions necessary 
in the administration of this great business. The time has come, 
in my mind as well as in that of my colleagues, for a step which will 
enable the immediate problems arising from the ever-increasing 
breadth of your company’s business to be handled with the rapidity 
the future is sure to demand. The change centres round one key 
point. Ihave freed myself from the task of taking every-day decisions 
on current business. That responsibility has been handed to seven 
of our colleagues, the executive directors now entrusted with the 
gveral sections of administration, namely, commercial, financial, 
overseas personnel, research, technical, and the groups central 
committee. 

With the exception of the groups central committee, each director 
has associated with him three of his colleagues. By this means we 
have formed links of responsibility and co-ordination on larger 
issues, This change is not so great as it may appear, for these 
gentlemen have now for a number of years shared in all important 
decisions through their co-operation with the president and myself 
in the general purposes committee, the functions of which I described 
in April, 1932. “That committee kas been reconstituted as a manage- 
ment board, over which I preside. On that board Lord Ashfield, 
Lord Weir, and Colonel Pollitt will serve. Standing apart from the 
day-to-day administration, they will help us on general policy more 
intimately than is possible at the full Board, while constituting a 
valuable link with the other non-executive directors. 

The functions of the operating groups and the powers of the 

delegate boards which control their activities were also described 
in 1932 and remain unchanged. ‘The board regard the new structure 
as a natural development of its policy of decentralisation. 
* Conditions in this country were good throughout the year, and the 
company with its interests closely linked with the general level of 
trade activity, had an excellent year. Practically all plants were 
running at capacity and our only anxiety was whether peak demands 
would overstrain our ability to supply. 

The Government’s defence programme has naturally affected 
the demand for our products, but we cannot define its measure. 
Most of it is indirect. The additional demand from this cause 
translates itself to us through general industrial activity. _ Supplies 
to the Service departments, apart from any question of rearmament, 
always reach substantial figures, but during 1937 the volume expanded 
considerably. Even at the higher level, however, it represented but 
asmall fraction of our total business. 

We are being consulted on a number of defence schemes by 
reason of our unique technical knowledge and widespread activities, 
and certain contracts have been entered into, while others are 
still in the course of negotiation. I am, of course, unable to give you 
any details of the work, but we are carrying out schemes of con- 
struction, acting very largely as agents for the Service departments 
and accordingly at their expense. We have also undertaken, on 
behalf of the Government, to supervise the actual running of certain 
plants when erected. The Service departments have expressed their 
appreciation of our work. 

Despite the report of the Royal Commission on the private manu- 

facture of and trading in arms, much misapprehension still exists 
of the dependence of the profits of your company upon armament 
orders at home and abroad. I therefore say again (as I did in April, 
1936) that only a very small percentage of our activities is concerned 
with such business. At the present time it is our duty, in common 
with other industrialists in this country, to assist our Government 
m every way we can to execute and expedite the British rearmament 
programme. 
_But at the same time nothing would please us more than a world 
situation in which none of our products would be required for war 
or defensive purposes. (Cheers.) That, however, is an idle dream, 
for we have to deal with world facts as they are. Nevertheless, 
the Maintenance of peace and the avoidance of war anywhere in the 
world is our greatest interest. 

At the close of my speech last year I informed you that your 
company had offered to acquire the preference and ordinary stock 
of the Salt Union Limited, and this is today a wholly-owned sub- 
Sidiary of your company. We were led to make this acquisition by 
we common interest between your company and the Salt Union 
in the Ownership and conversion of brine, coupled with the close 
illiance which had existed between them for many years. 

‘ Steps have been taken to organise the salt industry as a whole 
upon more ordered lines. The Salt Union has shared in the general 
Prosperity of 1937 and we are sure that in due course this new 








acquisition will strengthen our prosperity. The Salt Union was the 
original founder and principal shareholder in the Mersey Power 
Company Limited. After a careful review of the prospects of that 
company as an electrical undertaking your board came to the con- 
clusion that it was not desirable, by retaining these shares, to become 
responsible for the supply or development of electric power. We 
therefore sold the total holding. 

Every operating group continues to devote attention to research 
and development. The discovery of “‘ Velan” by the Dyestuffs 
Group was a remarkable chemical achievement. ‘“‘ Velan” forms 
a water-repellent compound with textile fibres and can be applied to 
silk, cotton, rayon, wool, and other materials without altering their 
appearance or character, except for the better. _We shall be participat- 
ing in the Empire Exhibition at Glasgow and the company will have 
its own pavilion. 

International trade during 1937 has been largely under the influence 
of two opposing factors. During the first quarter commodity prices 
continued to rise, confidence was growing, and industry was making 
plans entailing the increased consumption of raw materials. The 
Government’s rearmament programme gave assurance of heavy and 
continuous demand for basic materials for some time to come. In 
America also conditions appeared to justify the expectation of a 
period of expanding business. In spite of the subsequent partial 
and, I hope, temporary, setback, the overseas trade of your company 
has made progress in many directions. Development plans in 
China had to be postponed indefinitely. 

Japan is facing a great emergency, with the result that ordinary 
commercial activities are more or less suspended. Comprehensive 
import restrictions have been imposed, and purchases from abroad 
are limited to bare necessities. The trade of your company in that 
market has inevitably suffered, but the diversion of Japanese factories 
from industrial to war purposes has diminished supplies available for 
export, so that Japanese competition throughout the world has in most 
of our products fallen to negligible proportions. In many important 
markets increased sales of our products have followed at better 
prices. In the Near East the industrialisation of Turkey has con- 
tinued, and has, on the whole, brought about a larger demand for our 
products. Our Empire companies—Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa—all prospered in 1937. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


In considering this year’s profits you will remember that the 
provision for the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund has 
been raised from. £1,000,000 to £1,500,000 ; that taxation liabilities 
have been increased, partly by the National Defence Contribution ; 
that provision has been made for war losses; and that we have 
not brought into the profit and loss account the stock dividend of 
Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand Ltd. 
Notwithstanding these provisions the company’s net profit showed 
a further increase of £307,378, or 4 per cent. (Cheers.) 


The annual appropriation for obsolescence has stood at £1,000,000 
for some time. During the last four years we have expended over 
£13,000,000 upon new physical assets, apart from those we have 
acquired through the absorption of other companies, notably the 
Salt Union last year. Both directly and indirectly, therefore, the 
Central Obsolescence Fund is now responsible for the obsolescence 
risk on a larger volume of fixed plant and machinery. It was there- 
fore essential to increase the annual provision. 

The board have again appropriated £1,500,000 to the general 
reserve, while the appropriation for the Workers’ Pension Fund, to 
cover the cost attributable to past service, was actuarially calculated 
at £172,000. After making these appropriations there is left 
£5,838,707, which with the £665,142 brought forward from last 
year, makes a total of £6,503,849 available for dividend and carry 
forward. A Preference dividend of £1,663,512 was paid on the due 
dates, leaving a balance of £4,840,337. 

Out of the balance as stated above, the board recommend a final 
dividend of 54 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, which with the 
3 per cent. interim dividend already paid, makes a total dividend 
for the year of 84 per cent. on that stock. The Ordinary dividend 
requires a sum of £4,284,158, which will leave £556,179 to be 
carried forward to 1938. 

In considering the company’s dividend policy, your directors 
have weighed carefully two opposing considerations. On the one 
hand, they desire to adhere to the conservative financial policy 
which they have so far followed and which, I think, has had the 
support of the stockholders. (Hear, hear.) 


Your directors regard themselves as trustees for your interest, 
not alone for’a single year under review, but for the future. Their 


(Continued on page.778.) . 
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aim is to make your company so strong financially that. its stability 
shall remain unimpaired by even a major trade depression. They 
wish, if possible, to maintain a steady dividend policy, lying within 
narrow limits, through good and bad years alike. 


On the other hand, your board realise that the mere hope of a 
higher dividend tomorrow is -somewhat unsatisfying; they are 
certain that the basic foundations of the company have grown 
stronger in the past few years; and they recognise that 1937 has 
been a year of exceptional activity and profit. ‘For these reasons 
they recommend for your approval the final dividend proposed 
above, and do not doubt that the stockholders as a body will endorse 
their long term financial policy. (Cheers.) 


- While the authorised ‘capital of the company is unchanged, the 
issued capital has increased by £2,275,004, mainly because of the 
acquisition of the Salt Union. ‘The market premium on the I.C.I. 
stock issued has been applied in reduction of the purchase price 
of the stock acquired, so that the purchase appears in our balance- 
sheet at the nominal value of the former stock. 


The market value of all marketable and other investments held 
by the company and its home subsidiaries was £1,824,066 less 
than the book value at December 31st, 1936. With market values 
of securities falling drastically all over the world, we naturally could 
not escape. Of the total depreciation of £1,824,066 at the end 
of last year, the major part related to the difference between the 
realisable sterling price and the book value of the German invest- 
ments, all directly or indirectly in the great German chemical 
-company, the I.G. Farbenindustrie. 


We believe that the internal earning power, standing and efficiency 
of this great German enterprise have not changed for the worse. 
But, there is a practical embargo on the export of capital and dividends 
from Germany except on terms involving a heavy sterling loss. 
Though it is difficult to forecast any early change in German financial 
regulations, the board consider that these industrial investments 
should be retained, as the alternative policy of sale at any price 
is still less satisfactory. We have therefore written down the total 
book value of marketable investments by £1,500,000, and transferred 
£1,500,000 from the general reserve for this purpose. After doing 
so, the depreciation on the marketable investments was £324,066 
at December 31st last, and £214,000 on yesterday’s market values 
—a distinct improvement. 


After these transfers to and from the general reserve, the total 
reserve at the end of the year remained unchanged at £11,160,000. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


Some comments have been made on the company’s policy of 
keeping its marketable investments in Ordinary stocks of industrial 
companies at home and abroad. When I.C.I. was formed it took 
over large blocks of such holdings from the merging companies. 
The past experience of those companies and the subsequent experi- 
ence of your company itself has, when regard is paid to the primary 
revenue test of annual yield and the secondary capital test of net 
profit on realisation, fully justified that policy. Nevertheless, we 
do not follow that course blindly, but continually keep under review 
the current state of the investment markets and their future prob- 
abilities. These marketable investments form a reserve source 
for conversion into liquid resources as may be required by our 
capital expenditure programmes. When the company was formed, 
such investments amounted to £16,500,000, against an issued capital 
of £58,000,000. At the end of last year these investments had 
fallen to £7,500,000, while the issued capital is £74,000,000. In 
the meantime, we hold them as permanent investments, not lightly 
subject to change, and, therefore, not as speculative counters. We 
know that their market values are subject to fluctuation, but, as 
we only draw on them from time to time, we have so far been able 
to do so when the sale has yielded us a net capital profit. The 
only exception concerns the German investments, and even of 
them we do not yet know the end. 


CAPITAL PROFIT 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Let me give- you 
the facts. I shall speak in round figures and shall confine myself 
tv the actual facts and exclude, for the sake of simplicity, all inter- 
company book-keeping transactions. When the company was 
formed it inherited from the merging companies marketable invest- 
ments of a value at that time of £16,500,000. During the eleven 
years ended last December, £13,000,000 of these investments, 
taken on the same basis of valuation, have been sold and a capital 
profit realised of £4,300,000. At December 31st last we still held 
of these original acquisitions £3,500,000, again taken on the same 
basis of valuation, of which the market values at that date showed 
a depreciation on that original value of £600,000. Taken together, 
therefore, the result on original merger values of investments both 
sold and still held is a capital profit of £3,700,000. During the 
eleven years of the company’s existence we have, in addition, both 
bought and sold gilt-edged and marketable investments. The 
total purchases during this period amounted to £13,000,000, and 
the total sales at cost value were £10,000,000, the greater part of 
which related to gilt-edged, leaving in our hands at December 31st 
last investments of a cost value of £3,000,0009. 

On these sales there was a capital profit of £600,000, but on the 
investments still held at December 31st last there was a depreciation 
on the cost of £700,000, so leaving in respect of the post-merger 








re 


investment transactions a net loss of £100,000. S i 

whole of these investment Hemctint we have therefee? te 
capital profit of £3,600,000. These capital profits have . 
occasion been brought into the annual profit and loss = 
but have all been used for capital purposes. accoun, 


RETURN ON INVESTMENTS 


Turning now to the rate of return on these investment 
average yield on those which were acquired from the fou. * 
companies on the inception of the merger is 7 per cent on 
original merger values. On the post-merger marketable inves. 
ments still held at December 31st last, the average yield on 
cost value has been 4 per cent. This lower rate of return jg - 
attributable to the very low rate of return on the German inves; 
by reason of the heavy sacrifice suffered on the conversion of dividends 
in marks into sterling. 


On the whole, I am sure that these figures will convince stock, 
holders that the Board’s investment policy has not been unjustified 


' by its results, and that the suggestion that the stockholders have 
. suffered in their dividends through losses on investments is entirely 


without foundation. 


During recent months a new factor has been introduced by the 
fundamental economic changes which are taking place in the United 
States. The differences between labour and capital and thoy 
between business and the President seem so deep-seated as to throw 
some doubt upon the future trend of earning capacity of American 
industry. Possibly these changes are so fundamental that an inyeg. 
ment policy which was right in the past may now need revision, 
We have been strongly urged to hold all our investment reseryg 
in cash and gilt-edged securities, on the assumption that no [os 
can arise from such holdings. But cash yields a negligible retun 
and is subject to a fall in the purchasing power of money, such a 
was in evidence in 1937. Gilt-edged investments are not 
subject to this latter influence, but also to movements in the mate 
of interest. Judgement of these and other factors is by no means 
easy, and at the present time your Board is giving anxious consider. 
ation to the whole position. The Board’s duty, as they conceive 
it, is not to be influenced by day-to-day movements, but to follow 
the widest course over a period of years. That has been their 
endeavour in the past, not unsuccessfully, I hope you will agree, an 
it will continue to be their aim in the future. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


You have been handed a consolidated balance-sheet for Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited and all its subsidiaries other than thre 
small companies referred to in the notes thereon. The total assets 
and liabilities of 125 companies are included in that account. It was 
not possible this year to incorporate this statement in the Directors 
Annual Report but in future the meeting will be held in May in 
order that this can be done. 


On the last page you will find an analysis on non-technical lings 
of the position disclosed. 


The total assets aggregate £11¢} millions, including intangible 
assets of £15} millions. This latter item represents the book 
value of patents, processes, mineral rights, trade marks and goodwill, 
being the excess of the share purchase consideration over the value 
of net tangible assets of the various subsidiary companies less amount 
written off. This sum equals just over two years’ purchase of the 
net profits of the Company for 1937. The liquid position is strong, 
for the current assets exceed the current liabilities by £19} millions. 


The Obsolescence Reserves of £54 millions represent 12 pet cent, 
of the book value of the freehold buildings, plant and machinery. 
The total amount provided last year by way of appropriation to the 
Central Obsolescence Fund and sums charged in the trading accounts 
of the subsidiary companies which are not wholly owned is £1,643,000, 
or 3.5 per cent. of the aggregate book value of freehold buildings, 
plant and machinery. Investments in associated companies in 
Africa, Canada and elsewhere stand at £74 millions. In the opinion 
of your Board both these investments and the fixed assets generally 
are valued on a very conservative basis. 


Much of the future must depend on the United States. Despite 
its policy of political isolation, that country is still so important, 
both as an exporter of agricultural and industrial goods and as an 
importer of raw materials, that sound or unsound business conditions 
there are of major significance to the world as a whole. You wil 
be aware of the precipitate decline of business there last autumn. 
It was quicker and steeper than on almost any previous occasion. 
Yet we remain firm believers in the resilience of the America 
economy and its latent power of recovery. When an upward 
movement does occur, it will no doubt be reflected in world and 
therefore British trade. 


Even if British industrial activity in 1938 shows some decline, it 
does not follow that your Company will be affected in the sam 
measure as general business. Our interests are widespread, not 
only by products, but also by markets. Your company was nevet 
in a sounder position. As trade currents have changed, as om 
source of demand has shrunk and another expanded, we have adjusted 
our manufacturing resources and values accordingly. 


We have replaced efficient by more efficient plant, we have at 
out dead wood and substituted new capacities in products an 
markets of promise for those of less.earning power. We therefor 
hope to maintain our general position even if trade continues 0 
show some decline. So far this year we have reason to be satisfied 
with the results of our business, and I shall therefore hope to meet 
you again next year with a report and balance-sheet with which 
you will not be dissatisfied. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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(Continued from page 776) 

ares out of the half-year’s earnings, but not, 
is I hoped, any further dividend on account of arrears. 
Consequently; there are still two and a half years’ arrears 
to be cleared off. It is noteworthy, however, that the board 
goes not intimate that there has been any falling off in 

‘ness; the real explanation why only the half-year’s 
dividend is being 


{275,000 now ranks, whereas a year ago the block of 110,000 
shares held by D. and W. Murray, the associated company, 
id not come into the picture. Even allowing for this factor, 
| feel confident that the current year’s profits of Goode, 
Durrant and Murray will cover not merely the full 7 per 
cent, annual rate on the preference capital, but a payment 
of at least six months’ arrears. 

This view I base on reports from Australia that in spite of 
the setback in the price of wool, many sections of trade, 
including the merchandising firms, are enjoying a good 


preference sh 


when the primary producing population, such as the wool 
and wheat growers, receive the purchasing power implied 
by good prices and the translation of the increased purchasing 
power into actual buying of goods. The merchanting firms, 
such as Goode, Durrant and Murray, D. and W. Murray, 
and Paterson, Laing and Bruce, are thus getting the benefit 
now of the high prices for wool and wheat in 1936 and 1937. 
* * x x 
HIGH PREFERENCE YIELDS 

Admittedly, the lower prices now prevailing for these com- 
modities will be reflected in next year’s profits, but, even so, 
the companies should be able to earn their preference dividend 
requirements with something to spare. Meanwhile, the 
high yields obtainable in the market make these preferences 
look attractive as semi-speculative holdings for income 
purposes. Here are the details : 


Current Yield. 

; Price. Per cent. 

Goode, Durrant & Murray 7 p.c. cumula- P i er 

tive £1 Preference .. ts ac 258.. 6d: 610 0 

D. & W. Murray 5 p.c. Cum. tos. Pref. 6s. 6d. 714 0 
Paterson, Laing & Bruce 6 p.c. Cum. £1 

Pret... es ee = Sar, BAM 9.5 © 
Paterson, Laing & Bruce 6 p.c. Non- 
cumulative Participating Second £1 

Preference .. : Qs. 1-7 oO 


The Goode, Durrant and Murray preference, as already 
stated, carries 2} years’ arrears, equivalent to nearly 3s. 
net per share, which should be paid off gradually in reasonably 
favourable conditions. The D. and W. Murray § per cent. 
dividend should be covered roughly three times by current 
profits, and the 6 per cent. payments, and possibly an extra 
I per cent. on the participating second preference, should be 
forthcoming on the Paterson, Laing and Bruce issues. 

* x * * 
THE CASE FOR GOLD SHARES 

The case for holding proved gold-mining shares is so good 
that it is a pity to adorn it, as Throgmorton Street is so fond 
of doing, with fanciful pictures of gold rising to £8 or even 
{10 an ounce. Assuming that the investor has selected 
his purchase among the proved producers, such as Crowns, 
Brakpans or West Springs, and has satisfied himself that 
the yield, after making allowances for amortisation—a gold 
mine is a wasting asset—is, say, anything between 5} and 6} 
per cent., what is the attraction of this type of holding ? 
As I see it, the merits of a good gold share holding in current 
conditions are, first, that the yield basis is reasonable ; second, 
that the price of the commodity in question is not likely to 
depreciate ; and, third, that any rise in costs will almost 
certainly be moderate in extent and very gradual. 

Those seem to me to be quite satisfying reasons why gold 
shares are worth having and, if one must discuss the probable 
fluctuations of the price of gold in the future, I am on the 
side of those who think that a further rise in terms of 
paper money is more likely than a fall. That is not to say, 
however, that I am looking for any early movement in this 
direction, which, so far as I can judge, could only result 
from a fresh devaluation of the American dollar. As an 
Ivestor, as distinct from a speculator in gold shares, I should 
be content for the present to rest on the assumption that the 


paid is that the full preference capital of |; 
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STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


CUNARD 
INCREASED TRADING: FUTURE BUILDING 


POLICY 


: THE sixty-first ordinary general meeting of the Cunard Steamship 


Company was held at Cunard Building, Liverpool, on Tuesday. 


Sir Percy E. Bates, Bart., G.B.E., chairman, who presided, 
said: The Cunard profit and loss account after providing the usual 
depreciation is £1,700 better than last year. On paper the company 
is still marking time, but in fact there is real progress. 


For the first year since the formation of our major subsidiary, 
Cunard White Star Ltd., both companies have a clean certificate 
from the auditors, and this is a fact of importance to you because, 
without it, making money available for dividend by either company 
is very difficult.. The. reason for the clean certificate lies in the 


' Atlantic, where the 1937 results of Cunard White Star have enabled 


that company to retrieve a substantial portion of the past and the 


; —— to present figures which should form a firm basis for the 
: : ' future. 
volume of business. Clearly, there is a lag between the time | 


Operating expenditure is up by £623,315, due to increases in 
the cost of every item. As we have done more business on the 
Atlantic, carried more passengers and more cargo, operating receipts 
are higher by £1,340,722, and the working improvement amounts 


' on balance to £717,407, showing a total operating profit of £1,305,829. 


Consideration of the figures encouraged the directors to set out 
on a policy of depreciation which would be sound. £135,143 has 
been written off the ‘Queen Mary’ for 1936 and £976,280 off the 
fleet as a whole for 1937. The whole of the money spent during 
the year on ships Nos. 552 (‘Queen Elizabeth’) and 1029 (‘ Maure- 
tania’) has been provided out of current cash, the amount being 
£1,535,595. Depreciation written off in cash of £1,111,423, and 
from share premium account of £6,348,662, leaves a figure for 


ships and payments on account of new ships of‘ £12,962,148. 


PROVISION FOR NEw SHIPS 


By itself this means little, but taken in conjunction with the 
profit and loss account it means'a good deal. If the company 
maintains a yearly allocation out of earnings of £976,280 in respect 
of the older ships and the ‘ Queen Mary,’ the balance-sheet figures 
for these ships will be reduced to scrap values when the ‘ Queen 
Mary’ attains the age of 25 years and when each of all the other 
ships attains the age of 20 years. We believe this to be an attainable 
target as well as a correct one in the sense that further annual ship- 
building of an order approximate to our annual depreciation figure 
should enable the company to maintain its place in the Atlantic. 


The depreciation written off the ‘Queen Mary’ was remitted to 
the Treasury in cash, is held by them, and is available on the applica- 
tion of the company, but at the discretion of the Treasury, for further 
ships suitable for the company’s business. On a slight adjustment of 
arrangements completed in respect of finance for No. 1029 I am satis- 
fied the ‘Queen Mary’ depreciation money, remitted or to be 
remitted to the Treasury, will be available to take its place with our 
free money or with finance provided by others. For the plan for 
depreciation, the figures of which have logic behind them, the 
directors claim your commendation. 


The mortgage on our Liverpool building now stands at £300,000, 
£120,000 having been paid off during the year. Cunard shares in 
other companies at £119,346 have returned over 7 per cent. 


LARGEST LINK WITH U.S.A. 


In the large figure of shares in subsidiary companies of £13,675,225 
is the book value of our Cunard White Star shares at £9,181,777. 
This represents our permanent stake in the Atlantic, and we are 
concerned alone in what it can be made to yield. The figures show 
clearly what it produced last year; what it may produce this year 


| depends mainly on factors outside the company. 


The company is the largest link between Europe and North 
America, and its prosperity is entirely bound up with the prosperity 
of these two continents.. That you have a good organisation working 
on both sides of the Atlantic is shown by the large increase in the 
business handled in 1937 without corresponding increase in organisa- 
tion expenditure. If the business is there we can get it. ’ 

The policy of building new ships is in no way responsible for the 
absence of dividends, and indeed in my view is the only policy which 
can lead to their resumption. Shipping of any kind is a highly 
competitive trade, and Atlantic shipping is perhaps more keenly 
competitive than any other form of it. We must continue building 
or our business will be taken by others. The two ships building at 
the present time, ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ and ‘ Mauretania,’ are both 
absolutely needed for the company’s business, and indeed I am very 
glad that the new ‘ Mauretania ’ will be in service next year. 


Report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS will be found 
also on pages 777; 779; 780, 781, 782, 783, 784, 786. 





(Continued on page 781) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 


DIVIDEND IN SIGHT FOR ORDINARY 
STOCKHOLDERS 


MR, ROBERTSON F, GIBB’S STATEMENT 





‘THE meeting of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd., was 
held on April 26th at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Robertson F. Gibb, chairman of the company, in the course 
of his speech, said: I would draw your attention to the moderate 
increase shown in the amount of profit on completed voyages, after 
due provision has been made for depreciation on the fleet and on 
property and plant, for taxation, administration and other expenses, 
and after allowing for certain special outlays—in the case of the two 
mail vessels whose repowering was completed in 1937—for altera- 
tions and renovations additional to the main re-engining contract, 
which special outlays were, in the opinion of the board, properly 
chargeable against revenue. 

To this profit on completed voyages of £510,000 has to be added 
the income from investments and properties, amounting to £110,000. 
The decrease in this figure of a little over £10,000 compared with 
the previous year is accounted for mainly by a rather smaller return 
from some of our investments in subsidiary or associated companies 
in South and East Africa. 

From the total of these two items, amounting to £620,000, have 
to be deducted interest on loans and on debenture stock and directors’ 
fees, which together come to £173,000, leaving a net profit of £447,000, 
or £11,000 more than in 1936. The increase of £14,000 for interest 
charges is due, of course, to the larger amount of advances in respect 
of shipbuilding and re-engining during the year. 

After adding the balance of £149,000 brought forward, the total 
available for allocation is £596,000. 

At our meeting last year I indicated the board’s hope to be able 
to deal with the arrears of dividend on the 6 per cent. preference 
shares out of the profits for that year. This expectation was fulfilled 
by the payment on December 31st last of the eighteen months’ 
arrears of preference dividend, together with the six months’ dividend 
then due. 

These arrears, together with the dividend for the year on the 
6 per cent. and 4} per cent. preference shares, absorbed £295,000, 
leaving a balance of £301,000. 

Here I think it desirable that I should reiterate the explanation 
I gave last year regarding the book loss unavoidably associated with 
our re-engining programme. ‘The total amount of book loss involved 
is approximately £435,000, and it was obviously necessary that this 
loss should be dealt with. For this purpose £200,000 was set aside 
in the 1936 accounts, and in the accounts before you today we have 
made provision for the “balance of £235,000. This latter sum 
has been found by allocating £150,coo from the profit and loss 
account and by transferring £85,000 from insurance reserves. A 
credit balance of £151,000 remains in the profit and loss account, 
which we recommend should be carried forward. 

Incidentally, I may mention that all our subsidiary companies 
continue to show a net profit. 


BALANCE-SHEET FEATURES 


As regards the balance-sheet, there are not many items calling 
for special comment. On the assets side of the balance-sheet you 
will observe that the book value of the fleet has increased by rather 
more than £1,600,000, and now stands at £10,135,000, which sum 
includes expenditure on vessels under construction and being 
- re-engined. You will observe from the report that there is a credit 
balance of £136,842, representing the difference between book 
values and amounts realised in respect of investments sold and 
tonnage disposed of. This has been applied towards writing down 
the cost of the two refrigerated cargo vessels now under construction. 
The value of our investments appears in the balance-sheet at £566,000, 
compared with £893,000. This decrease is mainly accounted for 
by the sale during the year of our holding of shares in the Durban 
Navigation Collieries, Ltd. Owing to the fact that all our newer 
vessels consume oil fuel and our coal requirements are now com- 
paratively small, it was thought expedient to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity of disposing of this asset. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 

T think you will agree that, on the whole, the accounts before you 
reveal a reasonably satisfactory state of affairs, and that the company 
is in a much sounder position today than it was six or seven years 
ago. You will naturally expect me to give some indication as to the 
prospect of our resuming the payment of dividends on our Ordinary 
stock, which has not been possible since the payment made in respect 
of the year 1929. 

With regard to this, I may say that it is the hope of the board, if 
present conditions continue, to be able to pay a moderate dividend 
on the Ordinary stock out of the profits of the current year. At the 
same time, the board intends steadily to pursue a sound financial 
policy, and with this object in view it will be necessary to establish 
and build up reserves appropriate to a company of this standing. 

SHIPBUILDING AND RE-ENGINING PROGRAMME 

Our shipbuilding programme is continuing to make good progress. 
During 1937 we took delivery of the cargo motor vessels ‘ Rochester 
Castle’ and ‘ Roxburgh Castle,’ which are refrigerated throughout, 
and ere engaged in the conveyance of fruit and other perishable pro- 
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ag from South Speer to this country.. The two further 
the same now under construction aré expected t 
towards the end of this year. i se: Completed 
In September last our newest mail vessel, the ‘ Capetown : 
was launched at Belfast by the Mayoress of Capetown at a to. 
esting and memorable ceremony and was delivered to us at rd 
of March. She is due to sail from Southampton on her mi 
voyage next Friday, and as the largest and finest vessel employed j 
the South African trade, we feel confident that she will prove yer 
popular with the travelling public. While similar in most bend 
to the ‘ Stirling Castle ’ and * Athlone Castle,’ she is 1,500 tons 
and embodies a number of improvements upon those fine veg 
Work on the two intermediate vessels which we ordered at 
beginning of last year is now well advanced, and the first of these shi 
is due to be launched shortly and to be delivered in November. 
are expecting the second vessel to be completed in March of next year 
Satisfactory progress is also being made with the repowering 
programme. 
ith the delivery of the ‘ Capetown Castle,’ we have now received 
ten of the fourteen new vessels ordered since the commencement of 
1934. As I mentioned last year, these ten vessels were all ordered 
before the great rise in shipbuilding costs began. On the other 
the four vessels now under construction are costing us consid 
more, and we shall naturally be reluctant to place further orders unti 
prices fall. 





THE FLEET 


However, even if we do not embark upon further shipbuildj 
just yet, we shall be able in the course of the next twelve months tp 
dispose of a number of our. older ships which have served us 
well, and thereafter our various services will be carried on almoy 
entirely with modern tonnage. 

In the meantime, we have continued to keep all the units of oy 
fleet up to a high standard of efficiency. 

Unfortunately, two of our vessels were involved in serious accidents 
last year, although I am glad to say that in neither case was there any 
loss of life or serious injury. 

SERVICES 

Our mail, intermediate, East African and cargo services were all 
regularly maintained throughout the year. The ‘ Stirling Castle; 
* Athlone Castle,’ ‘ Arundel Castle’ and ‘ Windsor Castle’ are now 
performing the mail voyage to Capetown in thirteen and a half 
as, of course, will the ‘ Capetown Castle’ when she sails on Friday, 
As I have indicated, the remaining three mail vessels that are being 
re-engined are expected to be re-delivered to us in the course of th 
next few months, and by the end of the year we expect to have th 
accelerated mail service in full operation. The service will then be 
maintained by eight vessels instead of by nine as hitherto. 

As our re-engining programme is completed, the ‘ Dunvegan 
Castle’ and ‘Dunnottar Castle’ which have been temporarily 
engaged in the mail service will return to the intermediate service, 
for which they were originally built. They will shortly afterwards 
be joined by the two fine new intermediate vessels now building, thu 
enabling us to effect important improvements in our intermediate 
and East African services. While our passenger traffic last year asa 
whole might be regarded as satisfactory, seeing that our total earnings 
from this source showed a moderate increase over the figures for 
1936, the results were a little disappointing in view of the fact thatit 
was generally anticipated that the Coronation celebrations would 
attract much larger numbers of visitors from the Dominions to this 
country. Perhaps the most gratifying feature in connexion with 
our passenger traffic last year was a small but none the less welcom 
increase in our earnings both outwards and homewards in respect df 
our East African service. Our passenger earnings along the Africa 
coast also showed some increase. 

; CarGO TRAFFIC 

The total volume of cargo moving from South Africa last year was 
considerably in excess of that in previous years, due principally # 
record shipments of manganese ore to the Continent, and to tk 
large exportable surpluses of sugar and maize. 

Seeing that rates of freight generally throughout the world attained 
a higher level in 1937, although they have since receded, it might k 
thought that we and the other lines engaged in the South Africa 
trade must have had a very good year so far as the cargo side of ow 
business is concerned. ‘There were, however, several factors whic 
prevented us from benefiting from these conditions. The lines wer 
under contract to lift a great proportion of the cargo to which'] har 
referred at low rates of freight. Moreover, as the terms of our agret 
ment with the South African Government restrict us severely 2 
regard to our rates of freight on most of the commodities we cat}, 
whether out or home, the general rise in freights did not benefit # 
materially. 

‘THE FRUIT TRAFFIC : 

As in previous years we conveyed from South Africa large quantities 
of perishable produce, especially fruit. This company has 
associated with the development of the South African fruit industy 
since its inception and has taken the leading part in providing facilites 
for the overseas transit under refrigeration of the various 
fruit exported from the Union. Unfortunately, there has been a fil 
in the prices realised for South African fruit in the overseas 
which we hope will prove to be of a temporary nature, and it has bet 
suggested that the rates of freight should be drastically reduced ® 
meet the position of the fruit farmers. While willing and anxiob 
to do all we can to assist, we cannot, of course, contemplate uni 
ing this costly form of transport on an uneconomic basis. Ia 
American-South Africa trade it was found practicable last yeat® 
bring into operation a general increase in the rates of freight 
although the year’s working in respect of this particular service aga 
resulted in a loss, this was less than that sustained in the previous 3 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 779) 


curent level of roughly £7 an owner is more likely to prove 
s than a maximum whenever international stabili- 


minimum ‘ os 
; in becomes practical currenc litics. 
goon again P ‘y — 


x * * 


RAND MINES STRENGTH 
for the investor who likes to spread his risks in the gold- 





| 
| 
| 
} 


aising market I can think of no better purchase than the 5s. | 


sures of Rand Mines, the Johannesburg partner of the 
(tal Mining and Investment Company. At 165s. the 
id on the shares is only 4? per cent. on the basis of the 160 

cent. rate of dividend which has been in force since 1936, 


Eis modest return is a testimony to the strength of this | 


wd-established finance house. Over 84 per cent. of Rand 
Mines’ portfolio is in gold-mining interests, of which the 
js the holding in Crown Mines, and of these interests 
yatly go per cent. had produced dividends. Again, at the 
ad of 1937, there was a big hidden reserve in that the market- 
alue of the portfolio substantially exceeded the book figure of 
{43475570- ; 

In my view, however, the chief attraction of Rand Mines 
dures just now, which puts them in a different category from 
those of most other Kaffir finance houses, is that, according to 
js established practice, the company does not utilise for 
dwidend purposes any of the profits accruing from realisations 
of investment. At the annual meeting in Johannesburg 
the deputy-chairman, who presided in the unavoidable absence 
Mr. John Martin, rightly emphasised this aspect of the com- 
pany’s finance which renders profits far less susceptible than 
those of other mining finance houses to conditions in the share- 
matkets. He also reminded shareholders that Rand Mines 
was substantially interested in various good mining com- 

ies which had not yet reached the milling stage. Among 
these developing interests the holding of 281,280 shares in 


Blyyooruitzicht is believed to have considerable potentialities. 
x * * x 


Venturers’ Corner 

I notice that recently the price of Lamport and Holt 
debenture stock has slithered from £44 to £40, a consequence, 
limagine, of the success in the Court of Appeal of the White 
Sur Line against the liquidator of the old Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. This is the connexion. The Lamport 
ad Holt liquidator has claims as a creditor against the old 
RMS.P. from which a dividend of 6d. in the £ has already 
been raised, but there would have been another 8d. in the £ 
for creditors if the action between the R.M.S.P. and the White 
Sur Line had gone in the former’s favour. At the moment 
w decision has been reached whether the dispute will be 
uken, for a further and final judgement, to the House of Lords. 
But meanwhile here is the Lamport and Holt position. 

The receiver for the debenture holders has already disposed 
of all the assets and now has in hand cash something over 
{170,000. On the £417,000 of debentures outstanding that is 
equivalent to roughly £41 per £100 of stock. The distribu- 
ton of this amount in cash to the debenture holders awaits 
aly the final settlement of the R.M.S.P. claim. If the 
House of Lords gives judgement in favour of White Star Line, 
there will be nothing additional for Lamport and Holt; if 
fidgement should favour R.M.S.P., then the Lamport receiver 
should have a further £16,000 or nearly £4 per £100 of stock 
distribute. The point for the speculative buyer is that in 
current market conditions it may be possible to pick up 
Lamport and Holt debenture stock at, say, £39, as a short- 
tm holding. Add brokers’ commission and stamp and fee 
and it would then cost roughly £40} to bring home. On 

Worst assumption that nothing more is obtained from the 
RM.S.P. claim nothing will be lost ; if the repayment price 
lums out to be £45 instead of £41, a very nice t*x-free profit 
mil be available in a few months’ time. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
APRIL UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Tae April unemployment figures are once again incon- 
cusive evidence of the industrial trend. The decline of 1,217 
10 1,747,764 in unemployment is in the right direction, but is 
than the normal seasonal decline. In the more active 
conditions of a year ago unemployment fell by some 150,000. 
(Continued on page 782) 





COMPANY MEETING 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
A NOTABLE YEAR 





THE annual general Court of the London Assurance was held on 
April 27th in London. 


Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (the Governor) said that the year 1937 


stood in many ways as being one worthy of something more than 
normal comment, and he would like to record the fact that they 


had now passed the £20,000,000 assets mark and had well exceeded 








the figure of £5,000,000 in annual premium income. 


The life department exhibited the same healthy virility. In 


1937—and for the sixth year in succession—they had a record in 
| net new life business production, the figure being £2,956,153. The 
total amount of the Life Assurance Fund as at December 31st last 
stood at £9,985,741. 


The combined Fire and Accident Premium Income showed an 


increase over that of the previous year of nearly £56,000. The 
Fire premium income had exceeded the 
£2,010,867, and they were able to make a transfer to the profit 
and loss account of £181,327. The Accident Insurance Account 
recorded a substantial increase in its income, the total premium 
for the year being £1,405,298. The profit emerging from that 
account was £98,077. 


£2,000,000 mark at 


With regard to the grievance insurance companies had as to the 


incidence of N.D.C., which as applied to them was nothing more 
or less than an increase in the standard rate of income tax, it was their 
hope that the equity of the situation might yet be appreciated by 
the Chancellor. 


_They had been concerned for some years with the setting up 


of a scheme which would accord a benefit by way of a pension to 
widows of members of the staff of the “‘ London ” and its associated 
companies. and as a result of an examination of the matter by the 
Actuary they were advised that, in order that such a scheme should 
be actuarially sound as from inception, it was necessary that an 
amount of £150,000 be allocated to it, and they were proposing a 
transfer of that amount. The scheme, of course, involved many 
details which had not yet been completely settled, but, broadly, 
it was their intention that it should be contributory with a limit 
of annual contribution on the part of the corporation of £15,000 
per annum, the staff affected by the scheme contributing in the 
aggregate a like annual amount. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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850,000 NEW USERS OF 
ELECTRICITY 


“In the year 1936-7 about 850,0CO addition:! con- 

sumers were connected to the public supply in Great 
Britain, bringing the total of consumers so connected 

absve 84 millions. In the same year 17,150 million 
units were sold. During the past ten years consumpticn 
has almost trebled. But, in spite of this rapid progress 
it appears that about one-third of the total domestic 








end other premises in the areas of supply are still un- 
connected. This figure alone indicates that there is yet 
grourd to occupy. With the more varied and more 
intensive resort to electrical service which is growing 


among existing consumers, wide fields for development 
still lie open—in factories and shops, in the home and 
in rural life.” 


(Daily Telegraph Electricity Supp'ement.) 


Share in the prosperity of this great and growing in- 
dustry by buying certificates in the 


| ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 














TRUST 


Approx. yield 45° from dividends, plus 14°. from recurring 
bonuses and rights. 


Trustees . GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


@ full information is given in booklet $.25 (the basisola 


contracts) which may be obtained from the Managers: 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED, 
165 Moorgate, London, £.C.2. NATional 4931 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS £10,000,000 





‘THE two hundredth and eighteenth annual general Court of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance was held on April 27th at the Royal 
Exchange, London. 


Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith (the Governor) in the course of his speech, 
said: In our Life Department the year 1937 saw once again a further 
increase in our business, the total amounting to £4,734,000. The 
met sum assured was appreciably higher at £4,655,000. The total 
premium income was.£1,352,000, which again shows an advance. 
The Life Assurance Fund now amounts to £13,239,000. 


I am again able to report to you a good result of the year’s business 
of our Fire Department. The total underwriting profit amounted 
to £177,000, an advance of some £6,000 over the profit for 1936. 
After taking credit for approximately £48,000, being the net interest 
received, there is available for transfer to profit and loss account a 
sum of £225,000. I think we have every reason to be satisfied with 
the standard maintained by this department. In the case of the 
Home, the general foreign field and in the United States of America, 
our loss ratios have been lower than those of the preceding twelve 
months, 

It. has never been the practice or intention of offices to cover war 
risk in this country. I trust sincerely that we here may be spared the 
horrors of war, but you will agree that the engines of destruction are 
now capable of damage of such magnitude that the risk is not one 
that insurance companies can possibly accept. For this reason we, 
in common with every British company and the underwriters of 
Lloyds, have drawn the attention of policyholders to the fact that risks 
of this nature are definitely excluded from the scope of their insurance 
cover. 

The Marine Department has been comprehensively reorganised. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


I am pleased to be able to record another good year in our Accident 
Department. The net premiums for the year amounted to £1,205,000 
and the underwriting profit, together with net interest, has resulted 
in a sum of £102,500 being transferred to the General Profit and 
Loss Account. This is the second year in succession that we have 
been able to transfer a sum in excess of £100,000 to our General 
Profit and Loss Account, and while I naturally hope that we may look 
forward to a continuance of these satisfactory results, yet we must not 
forget that there are some uncertain conditions Which still persist in 
the business of writing Accident business. 


A further large section deals with Motor Vehicle insurance, where 
the tendency to grant increasing awards by the Courts in cases arising 
out of motor car accidents shows no signs of abating. The report of 
the Departmental Committee appointed bythe Board of Trade to con- 
sider the question of compulsory insurance has now been issued, and 
if the recommendations contained are adopted, it would appear that 
the result is likely to be additional cost of motor car insurance. Every 
effort will continue to be made to keep premiums adjusted to the 
measure of risk that is undertaken. 


Your directors have recommended a final dividend of 19 per cent. 
for the year 1937. This dividend, together with the interim dividend, 
makes 30 per cent., less tax, on the capital stock of the Corporation 
tor the year 1937. 


I think I can justly claim a sense of satisfaction. For the first time 
in our history the Premium Income for the Royal Exchange Group 
as a whole has exceeded ten million pounds, while our combined 
assets exceed 30 million pounds. These figures, in the 218th year 
of the existence of the Royal Exchange Assurance, speak, I think, very 
well of its virility. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





—— 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


A GENERAL Court of the Governors and Company of Adventurers of 
England Trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on April 26th in 
London. 

Mr. P. Ashley Cooper (the governor) said that trading conditions 
in all the countries in which they operated, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Great Britain, were now definitely worse than they had 
been at this time last year. During the carlier part of the year 
there had been a general maintenance of trade, but with falling 
commodity prices a wave of lack of confidence had spread over 
the world. They had first felt it in the international markets of 
their fur trade, then in their operations in the United States and 
finally in their stores department in Canada. It was there that 
they had their largest operations and therefore, although the recession 
had reached Canada last, they had felt it sharply when it did arrive. 
‘The fur trade was particularly vulnerable and it was that department 
which had had to bear the brunt. ‘Their one satisfaction was that 
it had been no worse, as it might well have been. Their trading 
profits, including those of the land department, had fallen by 
£57,000. 

He could not hold out any hope of marked improvement in the 
results of the current year. Taking the longer view, however, 
they could look forward to the future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 








===. 
FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 781) 

Again there are special circumstances connected with 
present returns which may account for the downward 
being less marked than usual. The count, owing t 
incidence of Easter, was taken at a specially carly date I 
before Easter, whereas last year it was taken after the holid: : 
represents, too, a bare three weeks’ movements as Biss I 
with the usual month. Last year there was an eXceptj 
volume of employment created by the Coronation Bt 
tions. A special feature of the present figures is the declin 
in the position of the coal-mining industry, doubtles ; 
reflection of the prolonged spell of fine weather hy 
sections of the iron and steel industries also showed increase 
unemployment as a result of the increased imports of y; 
iron. But, rather surprisingly, the distressed area aa 
North as a whole shows up well compared with the Midlands 

* un * * . 






UNILEVER RESULTS 
Many companies associated with the Unilever combine 
have this year shown a rising trend of profits with }; 
dividend distributions, so that it was not altogether surprisi 
that the two parent companies, ‘‘ Lever Brothers and Unileye 
Ltd.” and ‘‘ Lever Brothers and Unilever N.V.,” should have ‘ 
declared bigger dividends. The British half of the combin~ 


Tas ann 
ip Jobant 


monoidal 


In mot 


Lever Brothers and Unilever Ltd.—have declared a final md - 
dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year x os ar 
compared with 7} per cent. last year. The Dutch Company ME seen ner 
is paying a final dividend of 4} per cent., making 7} per cen, MM exaped. 
for the year against 5} per cent. a year ago. The higher Nevert 
dividend is in part the result of the rearrangement of capital IM and pros 
and assets put through last autumn, which was intended tp MM that was | 
pave the way for a more liberal dividend-policy. industry. 

At first sight the actual rise in the gross earnings of th jo 4 
whole soap and margarine combine looks disappointing. Th, jg @!™% 
total figure was £12,749,991 compared with £12,562,783 in —— 
1936, but these figures are taken after providing for a much and de 
increased burden of taxation, including the N.D.C. in thj 
country and a revised method of computing liability to taxation HH Review 
in Holland. A very considerable sum is also believed to have the profi 
been paid in settlement of a patent claim in the U.S.A. Buy J investme 
for these items, some of which are non-recurring, the rise ip same a8 
profits might well have run into seven figures. Moreover, th: i "5 una 
combine is affected by currency restrictions in many of the —_ 
territories of its world-wide field. Each year in Germany, in <a 
particular, it earns substantial profits in marks, the bulk of give 
which have to be re-invested locally in the purchase of further - | 
businesses. If one could foresee the time when the Germa ys 
exchange might again be free, the potentialities of the combin J yn {1 
would be enormous. But for the moment the exchange I ependit 
transfer problem seems likely to get worse. So far, the com- # ments s 
pany has been able to recoup some of its German profits by § which he 
building ships there and selling them in free exchange countries. The t 
This method will be less available in the current year ani I of {44,4 
may disappear in 1939. Hence the need for a conservative § al liabi 
dividend policy. It will be noticed that the company is Wee cor 
paying out to ordinary shareholders only about half what it me as 
has earned on its equity shares. — 

* x * * 
CUNARD’S SHIPBUILDING POLICY 

The chairmen of two of this country’s leading steamship Bp 
companies have this week surveyed the prospects for 193 plan 
with some measure of hopefulness. Sir Percy Bates, chairma appeare 
of the Cunard Steamship Company, thinks that there is stil J market. 
‘time for 1938 to make a good showing, and that, as regatii it he 
both the political disturbances in Europe and the economt & of certai 
disturbances in the U.S.A., matters are improving. Fei securiti 
explained in some detail the depreciation policy that te valuatio 
important subsidiary Cunard White Star is pursuing. There J exceedis 
will be no depreciation charge in respect of the ships nov ji include: 
building, Nos. 552 and 1029, until they are delivered, ail the boo 
in the meantime the annual depreciation charge of £9762 The 
will reduce the ‘Queen Mary’ to scrap values at the age o & tnd of 
25 and all the other North Atlantic vessels at the age of 2 soe 
Further annual shipbuilding of that order should, in his vieW, pelle 
enable the company to maintain its place in the Atlant. yet rea 


Moreover, as he explained, the depreciation allowed for tht 
‘Queen Mary’ is handed over to the Treasury, but would 

















he believed, be available along with the company’s free mon) }, .., 
or with money provided by others, to finance the builditl & teyeny, 
of the vessel No. 1029. Sir Percy expressed the view t% investn 
not only was the company’s building programme not responsibl: capital. 
for the absence of preference dividends, but that it is also the only MB as had 
policy which can lead to their resumption. — 
* * * * e Cor 

UNION CASTLE OUTLOOK ha 

Mr. Robertson F. Gibb, the chairman of the Union-Castt Th 
Mail Steamship Company, takes a rather different view abo once . 
(Continued on page 785) of am 
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yEAR OF PROSPERITY DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 





eclin DIVIDEND OF 160 PER CENT. 





oi yg. W. H. A. LAWRENCE ON THE LABOUR 
of th POSITION 





: Tye annual meeting of Rand Mines, Ltd., was held on April 25th 
combine ip Johannesburg. 
higher Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, deputy chairman, presided in the 
Prising mavoidable temporary absence of the chairman, Mr. John Martin, 
Unilever fo other business. 
In moving the adoption of the annual report and accounts, the 
nbine~ Deputy Chairman said that the year that had passed since the last 
@ final moval meeting had at different stages witnessed changes, diffi- 
Year a5 MH ulies, and alarms. Because of the world situation it had throughout 
OMpany MH yen nervous periods from whose anxieties South Africa had not 


er cent, Me escaped. 
higher Nevertheless, South Africa had cause for gratitude that progress 
" Capital HF nd prosperity had been so well maintained—a condition of affairs 
nded ty MM tut was primarily due to the strength and stability of the goldmining 
industry. The producing mines had milled a record tonnage of 
of the fg ore and had achieved a record output of gold, both in quantity 
. Th and in velue, and an unprecedented amount of work had been done 
78 - by many new companies that were still in the stage of prospecting 
783 10 nd development. 


in this PROFIT MAINTAINED 


axation MM Reviewing the year’s accounts, the Deputy Chairman said that 
LO have M the profit for the year, excluding profits derived from the sale of 
.. But HF investments, had been £960,409. That profit was practically the 
rise in (| same as that for the previous year, and the rate of the dividend 
er, the | Ws unaltered at 160 per cent. per annum. In accordance with 
established policy the profits accruing from investment realisations 


< the had not been utilised for dividend purposes but had been reinvested 
4 f in the undertaking. 
further | The balance-shcet disclosed that the amount realised by the 


-erman sale of investments, less their book value, and the net amount written 
mbi of investments generally had been £271,092. That sum, together 

iit HE with £154,654 from the appropriation account, being excess of 
hange- apenditure on investments purchased over receipts from invest- 
> COM- MF ments sold, had been added to the investment reserve account, 
fits by # which had thus been increased to the substantial total of £3,886,698. 


ntti. The balance of the appropriation account showed a reduction 

it and HH of £44,474 at £564,606, represented by cash and cash assets, less 

vative Mal liabilities except contingent liabilities. Contingent liabilities 

ny is # Were considerably less than they had been at the end of the previous 

hat it M Yea, and the resources of the company were fully adequate to meet 
al commitments of that kind as and when they matured. 


THE INVESTMENTS 


ship Investments in shares and debentures appeared in the balance- 

1938 sheet at £4,347,574, an increase of £433,438. All shares, interests, 

cm and investments for which the share market quotations were available 

5 sal appeared in the books at or under cost, but in no case above the 
market price at December 31st, 1937. 


= It had been deemed expedient to write down the book value 

He of certain holdings both below cost and below market value. Unquoted 

securities had been taken into account in accordance with conservative 

t the Valuations fixed by the directors, and in no instance at a valuation 

Ther: ME exceeding cost. it was evident from the schedule of investments 

now itcluded in the accounts that the market value largely exceeded 
- and the book value shown in the balance-sheet. 


6,20 The market value of the company’s gold-mining interests at the 
ge of Mm end of the year had represented 84.2 per cent. of the market value 
f 20, @& ofall its investments, and of those goldmining interests 89.6 per cent. 
view, had been dividend-producing. The company was of course sub- 
ntic. A “MUially interested in various goldmining companies which had not 
- the Ae St teached the milling stage. 


vult 
wo GOLDMINING DIVIDENDS 
din: Itmust not be overlooked that the large proportion of the company’s 


the revenue which accrued in the form of dividends on its goldmining 
se investments contained an element which represented the return of 
capital. Goldmining shares were wasting assets, but nevertheless, 
only MM as had been pointed out at a previous annual meeting, they had 
served the company well, and would undoubtedly continue to serve 
the company well in future. Regular reinvestment of some part of 
the revenue derived from them was in the circumstances an essential 
Policy to be pursued by a company like Rand Mines. 
The goldmining industry had continued to progress and its 
Prosperity had been well maintained. The industry’s requirements 
of native labour had increased and would continue to increase 


Eas 














steadily and substantially. Concurrently with that expansion of 
requirements, available supplies of labour had shown a marked 
falling off during the latter part of the year, due mainly to the 
improved agricultural position in the native territories. The mines 
as a whole had temporarily experienced a serious shortage of native 
labour. The inflow of natives had increased satisfactorily during 
the first few months of the current year. 


NATIVE LABOUR 


The experimental employment of tropical natives from areas north 
of latitude 22 deg. S. continued to give encouraging results in all 
respects, including health, which strengthened the prospects of the 
industry being able in due course to obtain substantial additional 
supplies of labour from such sources. 


The decision of the industry to introduce the “closed shop” 
principle had been brought into effect without difficulry—a pleasing 
indication of the satisfactory relationship that had been maintained 
between industry and the recognised trade unions. 


At the instance of the South African Mine Workers’ Union, a 
conference had been held during the latter part of the year between 
representatives of that union and of the Gold Producers’ Committee 
of the Chamber of Mines, presided over by the Minister of Mines, 
as a result of which already a large volume of existing phthisis 
legislation had been added to by another amending Act providing 
for certain further increases in payments made to beneficiary miners. 


Since the inception of the Witwatersrand Gold Mines Employees’ 
Provident Fund in January, 1934, the industry had subscribed 
£2,631,882 to it.: The membership had increased from 26,321 at 
the outset to 37,628 in December, 1937, and benefits already awarded 
amounted to over £1,000,000. 


Following recent discussions with representatives of recognised 
unions, the industry had offered to establish a savings department 
of the fund into which mines would make payments at the rate of 
£13 per annum in respect of every adult European employee, to 
be credited to the individual employee’s account and to be with- 
drawable by him under certain stipulated conditions. The offer 
was contingent upon éxisting agreements being brought up to date 
as covering present conditions affecting employees and industry. 


CENTRAL MINING-RAND MINES GROUP 


The Witwatersrand gold-producing mines of the Central Mining- 
Rand Mines group had milled 18,590,000 tons of ore, an increase 
of 458,500 tons on the previous year’s record figure. The average 
yield of gold per ton milled at 4.104 dwt. showed a further small 
reduction of .o87 dwt., but owing to the larger tonnage treated 
the working revenue of the mines of the group had increased by 
£262,280 to £26,921,008. 

The last-mentioned figure included the amount of £82,639 in 
respect of special declarations made by the East Rand Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, and Geldenhuis Deep, Limited, in connexion 
with certain abnormal recoveries of gold at their respective reduction 
plants. Working costs had been higher by 1.2d. per ton milled and 
consequently the total working profit decreased by £269,453. 
Dividend declarations totalled £4,990,519, as compared with 
£5:315,457 in 1936. 

RESIDUE VALUE REDUCED 


It was satisfactory to note that despite the increase in total tonnage 
milled the average residue value had been reduced to the record 
low level of .204 dwt. per ton, as against .234 dwt. per ton in 1936. 
Although the development of footage totalling 693,555 ft. had 
been 52,281 ft. less than the previous year’s record figure, available 
payable ore reserves of 11 producing mines had shown, according 
to latest re-estimates, a substantial increase of 3,573,960 tons, 
compared with the preceding year’s total, and aggregated 74,653,580 
tons. 

It was gratifying to record that the mortality rate from diseases 
among groups of native employees had been the lowest in the history 
of the group, and the group mining accident mortality rate had 
decreased from 2.04 to I.97 per 1,000. 


The present valuation of the outstanding phthisis liability of the 
mines of the group was practically unchanged at £4,963,501. The 
mines concerned had provided with accrued interest up to the 
end of the year the aggregate sum of £2,495,859 towards meeting 
that liability. 

Non-producing companies of the group included the Blyvooruitzicht 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, which had been formed last year 
to acquire and exploit a mining lease which the South African 
Government had agreed to grant over an area of approximately 
3,034 mining claims on the farm at Blyvooruitzicht No. 71 on the 
Far West Rand. 

OTHER INTERESTS 


As was evident from the schedule of investments in the balance- 
sheet the company had important interests in a number of Witwaters- 
rand goldmining companies, outside the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group. Various South African industrial concerns in which the 
company was interested had been maintained in a sound position 
and had earned satisfactory profits. They included important 
coalmining and lime, piping and cement manufacturing enterprises. 

Before concluding he referred with deep regret to the death of 
Mr. Frank Raleigh, who had been intimately associated with the 
goldmining industry of the Transvaal for more than 50 years. 
Mr. Raleigh had been appointed secretary of Rand Mines, Limited, 
in 1896 and had become in 1921 its managing director, the post 
which he had occupied with distinction until his death. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 






— 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CROWN MINES LIMITED 
DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 
RECORD WORKING REVENUE 


MR. W. H. A. LAWRENCE ON DEVELOPMENT 
OPERATIONS 





THE annual meeting of Crown Mines, Limited, was held on April 22nd 
in Johannesburg. 

Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence presided in the unavoidable absence 
on other business of the chairman, Mr. John Martin. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts Mr. Lawrence 
said that operations had continued on the same large scale as in 
the preceding year and that two dividends had been declared totalling 
190 per cent., which equalled the record distribution of 1936. 

After reviewing the accounts he said that the tonnage milled had 
been approximately the same as in 1936. The average yield per 
ton milled, at 4.803 dwt., had been .o21 dwt. higher than the average 
yield of the previous year. The average price realised for their 
gold had been slightly higher than the average price in 1936; in 
consequence the total yield of gold—namely, 1,022,572 fine ounces, 
though 53 fine ounces less than the total yield in 1936, had produced 
working revenue totalling £7,184,957—£22,235 more than the 
working revenue realised from gold in 1936 and the highest total 
in the history of the company. 

The total working revenue, including the proceeds from sales of 
silver and osmiridium, had been £7,195,059. Working costs had 
increased by £99,057 to £4,060,150, and the working profit, at 
£3,134,909, had been £76,964 lower than in 1936. 


LARGER NET AMOUNT AVAILABLE 
Expenditure on capital account, on the other hand, had been 
£88,907 less than in 1936. Consequently, after making allowance 
for the difference between other items of revenue and expenditure, 
the net amount available for distribution showed on balance an 
increase compared with the corresponding net figure in 1936; 


and it was possible not only to maintain the dividend at the rate of © 


the previous year but to increase the amount carried to the credit 
of the appropriation account by £35,886. 

As already mentioned, the average yield of gold per ton milled 
at 4.803 dwt. had been .o21 dwt. higher than in 1936. In that 
connexion it was interesting to note that, following improvements 
to the reduction plant, the average percentage of extractions had 
increased to 96.1 and the average value of residues had fallen by 
.053 dwt. per ton to .195 dwt. per ton. It would thus be seen 
that if allowances were made for the improvement of .053 dwt. in 
residue value per ton, the yield would be .032 dwt. lower in 1937 
than in 1936. 

The improvements to the reduction plant had consisted of an 
addition to “* B ” section of four tube mills and accessories to achieve 
finer grinding and thus facilitate the treatment of a larger percentage 
of slimes. ‘The reduction of .0§3 dwt. in average residue per ton 
milled represented saving—or addition to working revenue—of 
approximately £79,000. 


CONTINUANCE OF NORMAL REEF CONDITIONS. 

Reviewing development operations, Mr. Lawrence said that, in 
view of restrictions placed upon development by the shortage of 
native labour during the year, the results achieved might be regarded 
as very satisfactory. The percentage of payability (68.5 per cent.) 
reflected a continuance of normal reef conditions in the mine. The 
Company drew its tonnage principally from two reefs—Main Reef 
Leader and South Reef. A small tonnage, however, had always 
been obtained from the Main Reef, varying from I per cent. in 1931 
to §.5 per cent. in 1937. Thirty years ago the tonnage drawn 
from that source had been as high as 25 per cent. of the total, but a 
considerable falling off in the value of the reef resulted in a rapid 
decline in the amount of payable ore obtainable therefrom. 

Conditions since 1932, and particularly the reduction in the pay 
limit, had justified a revival of interest in the Main Reef and the 
tonnage mined from it had increased considerably. At the same 
time more activity-in the exploration of the Main Reef had been 
undertaken, and in the vicinity of No. 4 Shaft down to the Sixth 
Level some encouraging values had been encountered. The work 
was being continued and might eventually result in a not inconsider- 
able tonnage becoming available for inclusion in ore reserves. The 
area in which those favourable indications had been found was, 
however, limited, and possibilities of any great extension of operations 
on the Main Reef must be discounted until more information was 
available. 

Prospecting work on another reef—Bird Reef—had been started 
on a small scale in 1935. The results of the prospecting conducted 
in the vicinity of No. 12 Shaft had been consistently unpayable and 
last year prospecting had been abandoned. 


THE Main REEF LEADER. 

Much of the development on the Main Reef Leader during the 
year had been carried out in the far western section of the mine 
served by No. 17 Shaft. The reef disclosures in that section had 
hitherto been disappointing, but during the past year values encount- 
ered towards the western boundary had improved and a higher 
percentage of payability had been proved. In other sections of the 

. (Continued_at foot of next column 
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THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUA 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD, | 


THE seventy-seventh annual general meeting of the Royal 
Mutual Insurance Society, Limited, was held on Tuesday last 
Winchester House, London, E.C. a 
Mr. J. K. Wiseman, the joint managing director, who presi 
said: The directors again have the satisfaction of reporting substans: 
progress. The total income for the year amounted to £8 539, 
an increase of £315,212 over the previous year. The total 424, 
amount to £41,065,867, an increase of £2,854,698. The combined 
premium income of all branches amounted to £6,909,885, an increase 
of £271,811. 
Our development is shown by the following remarkable figures: 
Total Premium 
Income of all 





Year. Branches. Total Assets, 
s007. . Poe £990,000 me £2,100,000 
1917 .. .. $1,650,000... £53430,000 
nOa7 ja “<P £45450,000 ve £,18,020,000 
1937 .. -» $6,900,000 £41,060,000 


ORDINARY LIFE BRANCH 

The premium income in the ordinary life branch for the 
(including consideration for annuities granted) amounted 
£1,836,489, an increase of £103,227 over the previous year, Thi 
branch of the society’s business has grown rapidly in recent years, 

The ordinary branch fund amounted at the end of the year py 
£12,654,232, an increase of £1,088,402 during the year. Th 
total amount paid in respect of claims amounted to £906,553, » 
increase of £89,975. The rate of interest earned (excluding th 
auxiliary life fund) was £3 19s. 5d. per cent. net, after deduction 
of income tax. The directors have decided to continue the interin 
bonus during the current year at £2 per cent. per annum, the full 
rate allotted at the last two quinquennial valuations. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE BRANCH 

In the industrial life branch the premium income for the yer 
amounted to £4,992,425, which is an increase of £159,375. ove 
the previous year. The funds of this branch at the end of th 
year amounted to £26,670,965, an increase of £1,776,133. Claims 
and surrenders paid amounted to £2,335,74I. 

The increase of £1,776,133 in the fund, which includes £1,124,552 
interest On investments, is money put aside as a provision for future 
liabilities. Adding this item to the actual disbursement to policy- 
holders during the year the total is £4,111,874. Thus the actu 
amount paid to policyholders, plus the amount added to the fund, 
which provides for future payments to policyholders, together 
make up a sum equal to 82} per cent. of the premiums received, 

A regular bonus system has been introduced in this branch o 
lines similar to the ordinary branch. The bonus at the last valuation 
under tables which participate at the full rate, where the qualifying 
period was completed, was £1 per cent. per annum. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT AND GENERAL ACCOUNTS 

The premium income in the fire account amounted to £76,566, 
an increase of £2,722. In the accident and general account th 
premium income amounted to £32,996, an increase of £2,106. 
Both accounts are in a strong position, and offer a high degree d 
security. The sum of £23,719 has been transferred from prot 
and loss to the general branch reserve fund, increasing it to £80,2, 

The report and accounts were unanimously carried. 


CROWN MINES LIMITED 


(Continued from previous column) 

mine developments on the Main Reef Leader had given generally 
satisfactory results. 

The footage accomplished on the South Reef had been approx- 
mately the same as in the preceding year, and further considerable 
tonnage of payable, but low grade, ore had been proved. On boti 
reefs the total ore developed and classed as payable had been 3,956,520 
tons, with an average value of 4.8 dwt. per ton. The tonnage thu 
developed had been 263,460 tons less than the tonnage develope! 
in 1936, and the value of the ore disclosed had shown a decrease 0: 
0.5 dwt. The total ore reserve, as re-estimated at the end of th 
year, was 25,559,000 tons of an average value of 5.2 dwt. over th 
estimated stoping width of 48.8 in. This included 4,951,500 tom 
of an average value of 5.7 dwt. in shaft and safety pillars not at presett 
available for stoping. 

The available reserve was therefore 20,607,500 tons, which hada 
average value of 5.0 dwt. The available reserve showed an increas 
of 536,100 tons, the average value being fractionally lower. 


NATIVE LABOUR 
The shortage of native labour which had prevailed throughou 





the greater part of the year and had been particularly serious # 


December, had been a limiting factor in mining and developmet 
operations of the Company. It would be appreciated that for te 
Company, as for all other mining companies on Witwaterst@ 
that maintenance and improvement of native labour 
was of fundamental importance. : 

Various experiments with a view to economising in native labour 
had been made. The mechanical scraper equipment for last 
ore in stopes and mechanical devices for loading rock in dns 
had been used on a limited scale, with results which afforded som 
encouragement for more extensive use of them in order to maintal 
development, footage, and tonnage output in the event of mo 
serious shortage of native labour. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 782) 

spuilding at this juncture. He reported that of the 14 
vessels ordered by the Union-Castle Company since 1934, 
yo were ordered before the great rise in shipbuilding costs 
began. The four vessles now under construction are costing 
considerably more, and Mr. Gibb will be reluctant to place 
further orders until prices fall. He nevertheless takes fully 
3 cheerful a view of the outlook as does Sir Percy Bates. 
provided existing conditions continue, the indications generally 

‘at in his view to the present year proving a fairly satisfactory 
one for the company, although increased expenses are bound 
gnsiderably to affect profits. He disclosed the hope of the 
jpard that they will be able to pay a moderate dividend on the 
odinary stock out of the current year’s profits if present 
wnditions continue, but coupled this forecast with a warning 
that the company would pursue a sound financial policy and 
wild up reserves appropriate to its standing. 


Hupson’s Bay OUTLOOK 

Mr. Patrick Ashley Cooper’s account of the operations of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was fascinating and even romantic. 
At Tuesday’s meeting he took the proprietors over the ground 
of the company’s trading posts in arctic Canada and announced 
the completion of an arctic chain of posts and the establishment 
ofa new North West passage. But it was not an optimistic 
acount. His general conclusion was that he could not hold 
out any hope of marked improvement in the results of the 
current year, and indeed that the company will be fortunate 
if it can maintain even the reduced profit it shows in respect 
of the past year. Up to the middle of the autumn, he said, 
the business recession in the United States had not caused 
my serious decline in the company’s Canadian business. 
If there should be an improvement in the U.S.A. the company 
might be able to sustain its progress. Ifthe American recession 
should continue or develop into a major depression then the 
company’s situation would indeed be difficult. 


Rio TINTO’s PROBLEM 

Rio Tinto Copper Mines, whose undertaking lies within 
General Franco’s territory, reports a dismal result from its 
Spanish interests. Fortunately, the company has more 
prosperous investments in the Rhodesian copper industry 
which have enabled it to weather the storm. In the chairman’s 
report Sir Auckland Geddes says that the bulk of what should 
have been the year’s profit—say, £350,000—is represented by 
about 15,000,000 paper pesos of unpredictable value, and that 
since the outbreak of civil war in Spain the company has had 
to take pesos and promises of pesos in exchange for sterling 
and goods of sterling value to the extent of over £1,750,000. 
Without its Rhodesian investments he considers that the 
company would have had great difficulty in standing the 
strain. The net profit for 1937 was £195,155, compared with 
£445,460 in 1936. But the income from investments rose 
from £108,263 to £315,879, largely on account of the increased 
dividend paid by Rhokana Corporation, in which Rio Tinto 
has a large holding. The total of £511,034 against £553,824 
is, however, insufficient to cover the full preference dividend, 
and to meet the preference dividend the balance carried 
forward has to be reduced by £66,863 to £384,912. 

* * * *« 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 

Scottish Industrial Estates was formed in January, 1937, 
under the auspices of the Commissioners for Special Areas, 
and only obtained possession of its site in June. Until then 
the site was agricultural land, and the chairman, Sir Steven 
Bilsland, told the shareholders at last week’s meeting that 
one of the agricultural tenants took his hay crop off it last 
summer. Nevertheless, excellent progress with the develop- 
Ment of new industries there has already taken place. In 
ttn months 59 tenants have been secured and the staff are 
now negotiating with over 200 inquirers. No less than 120 
factories have been erected or are in the course of completion. 
It is hoped, he explained, that by the time of the visit of the 
King and Queen next month over 35 manufacturers will be 
IN production. The site is between Renfrew and Paisley, 
kess than half a mile from the largest dock on the Clyde. 

* * *x * 


: LONDON ASSURANCE 

Higher motor insurance premiums were foreshadowed at 

ednesday’s meeting of the London Assurance by the 
Governor, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro. He explained that as a 
tesult of the Rose v. Ford case, in which damages for ‘‘ Expecta- 
toa of Life’? were successfully claimed, there was a sub- 
Stantial additional cost to the motorist estimated in some 
quarters to be as much as 10 per cent. of the premium income. 


' additional cost would have to be insisted upon by way | 
of addition to the premium charge unless there was an amend- | 


(Continued on page 786 








R. B. W. assured his life in 1862 
for £2,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1937 the 
Society paid £10,882:18:0, or 
nearly 53 times the sum assured and 
over 113 times the premiums paid. 


(The ‘“ Old Equitable ’’) 
The Equitable Life 


8 
Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No agents No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorperated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 
Paid up Capital ... ose par “as a oad £4,500,000 


Reserve Fun £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve che dy die pa ons £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Tranfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Business of every description. 


ROVAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 1} 


} 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH H 

251 Branches throughout Scotlend, 1| 

LONDON OFFICES \ 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 

8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 

West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 | 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 an 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) } 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 i 


TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,6144 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) } 


World-wide facilities for Banking 























The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


Estab, 1856. 
27 MEDWAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP -OF. LONDON, 
THE CONVALESCENT & HOLIDAY FUND 
FOR THE POOR COUNTRY CLERGY 
HE Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly 
ask for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a 
very low. ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY 
CLERGY MEN and to those in provincial towns suffering from over- 
work and weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for 6, 8, or 10 years— 
sometimes even longer—a clergyman has not had a single Sunday from 
his parish, 
It is requested that all sums sent 
marked ‘** Heliday Fund.” 


for this special purpose may be 


The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General 
Fund in times of emergency, and vives immediate assistance to the 
Clergy, their Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters im all parts 
of the Empire. At each fortnightly meeting of the Committee some 
Hundreds of Pounds are distributed in this way. 

Cheques should be crossed *‘* Westminster Bank Ltd.,” and made 
payable to. CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, R.N., Secretary. 
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DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 





GRATIFYING REDUCTION IN COSTS 
LARGER. WORKING PROFIT 


MR. W. H. A. LAWRENCE ON DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRESS 


THE annual meeting of Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, was 
held on April 20th, in Johannesburg. 


Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, before proceeding with business, referred 
with regret to the death of Mr. Leopold Albu, who had joined the 
board four years ago when the amalgamation with the New Steyn 
Estates Gold Mines, Limited, had been effected. 


Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said that additions and alterations were completed early last year 
at Roodepoort United. The reduction plant had enabled it and 
the Durban Roodepoort Deep reduction plant to crush a total of 
1,209,000 tons during the past 12 months, an increase of 243,200 
tons on the corresponding figure for the previous year. 


The yield per ton milled had been .134dwt. less, but the working 
costs had been reduced by Is. 11d. per ton milled, a gratifying 
improvement, and on balance the working profit was increased by 
£126,392 to £376,950. 


WoRKING CAPITAL POSITION 


After reviewing the accounts, the Chairman said that the balance 
of working capital on January Ist, 1937, had been £118,993 and the 
net proceeds of a subsequent issue of 325,000 shares at 55s. a share 
had been £891,339, making a total of £1,010,332. The capital 
expenditure on shaft sinking, equipment, purchase of claims, &c., 
had amounted to £295,272 and the balance of working capital at 
the end of the year had been £715,060. 


Development accomplished, including shaft sinking, had amounted 
to 63,380 ft., an increase of 8,429 ft. on the total for the previous 
year. Development operations had again been largely concentrated 
in the eastern and western extremities of the mine and disclosures 
on both the Main and South Reef had continued to be generally 
satisfactory. 


Payable ore developed had totalled 1,286,500 tons of an average 
value of 4.8 dwt. per ton, 65,100 tons more than for the preceding 
12 months with the same average value. Available ore reserves as 
estimated at the end of the year were 5,145,700 tons averaging 
4.6 dwt. per ton over a stoping width of 50.4 in. In addition there 
were 721,000 tons of payable ore of an average value of 5.3 dwt. per 
ton contained in shaft and safety pillars, not at present available 
for stoping. 

VALUE OF RESERVES 


The available reserves showed an increase of 617,500 tons over 
the previous estimate, the average value and estimated stoping width 
being lower by .1 dwt. per ton and 2.2 inches respectively. The 
Consulting Engineer had pointed out in his report that the small 
decrease in the average value of available reserve was due to the 
inclusion in it of considerable tonnage of low-grade ore which had 
become payable as the result of a material reduction effected in 
working costs. 


Good progress was being made with the sinking of No. 6 vertical 
shaft in the western portion of the mine, and it had reached a depth 
of 1,664 feet at the end of March. It was hoped that this shaft 
would reach a final depth of approximately 4,860 feet about the 
middle of next year. 

The combined capacity of Roodepoort United and Durban Deep 
reduction plants was now 120,000 tons per month, and additions 
were in course of installation at the former plant, which should be 
completed by June or July next, and would increase the total capacity 
of the two plants to between 140,000 and 150,000 tons per month. 
Further additions were contemplated with the object of increasing 
the combined capacity by about the end of 1939 to 175,000 tons 
per month. 


NATIVE LABOUR SUPPLIES 


The available supply of native labour became progressively smaller 
during the latter part of the year, with the result that although the 
capacity of the two reduction plants had been increased to 120,000 tons 
per month, the highest monthly tonnage actually hitherto attained 
had been 110,000 tons milled in August last. ‘The number of natives 
in service had reached its lowest in December. ‘The monthly average 
number had since shown an encouraging improvement, but taking 
into account the mine’s increased native labour requirements it had 
to be recognised that the position was still one of serious labour 
shortage. Every effort was being made by extending the use of 
mechanical appliances and in other directions to minimize the effect 
of that shortage. 


The report and accounts were adopted unanimously, 








== 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 785) 
ment to the law. Similarly an adjustment would have to 
made on account of the abnormal claims experience generally 
in that department. By way of contrast, Mr. Hambro alyp 
reported that conditions in the marine insurance market Wer 
better than for some years past. The London Assur. 
also achieved a record business in its life department for the 
sixth successive year. 
* x * 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith provided the shareholders of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance with a detailed account of the 
arrangement whereby their Company will in future work jts 
Marine underwriting department in close cooperation wit 
the Marine department of the Sun Insurance Office, 
two underwriters have been appointed joint marine unde. 
writers of both companies. But each company will continy 
underwriting for its own account. He also disclosed thy 
the investment policy of the board in recent years has been to 
build up a large holding of high-grade short-dated securitis 
and that last year’s depreciation over their whole portfolip 
was less than 3.8 per cent. 
* * * * 
RoyAL LONDON MUTUAL 
A feature of the accounts of the leading insurance companig 
this year has been the fact that they have come through th: 
Stock Exchange recession of 1937 with their investmem 
portfolios still worth substantially more than their balance. 
sheet values. Mr. J. K. Wiseman, who presided at the Meeting 
of the Royal London Mutual Insurance Society on Tuesday, 
made the same point. The society has a substantial margin 
over book values and its investment reserve funds remaip 
intact. 
* w * * 
A GoLD MINING PROBLEM 
An important group of South African gold mining com. 
panies associated with the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
management has been holding annual meetings in Johannesburg 
during the past week. The speeches which have been made 
by Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence at these meetings have laid special 
emphasis on the shortage of native labour. This problem became 
specially acute during December, so that several of the com- 
panies were driven to experimenting with the increaseduse 
of mechanical power as a means of maintaining development 
in the event of the problem becoming still more intens, 
* *x * * 


DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 

At the meeting of Durban Roodepoort Deep Mr. W. H. A. 
Lawrence explained that the reduction of Is. 11d. per tonin 
the working costs had made it possible to include a substantia 
amount of lower grade ore in the payable reserves, so thi 
available reserves had been increased during the year by 
617,500 tons. He announced that the combined crushing 
capacity of Durban Deep and Roodepoort United was 120,00 
tons per month, and that extensions were in contemplation. 

* * * * 
CROWN MINES 

Mr. Lawrence also presided, in the absence of Mr. John 
Martin, at the annual meeting of Crown Mines. He reminded 
the shareholders that the bulk of the ore at present crushed 
comes from the Main Reef Leader and from the South Reef. 
But he added that since 1932 the reduction of the pay limi 
had increased the importance of the Main Reef and sub 
stantially increased tonnages had been drawn from thatsourte. 
He indicated that the exploration now being carried out a 
that Reef might eventually result in not inconsiderable tonnages 
being added to the reserves, but that for the present the are 
in which the encouraging indications had been found wa 
limited. ie 





WESTMINSTER. Nr. Victoria Station. (Vic. 0283) 
Tuesday Next at 8, Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30, 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
by BERNARD SHAW. 
Seats bookable, 8/6, 4/6 and 2/6. 


;>——— BUMPUS——— 















Plan your holiday in advance, and see at 
Bumpus a display of Maps, Guides and Travel 
Books covering every possibility here or abroad. 
Lists on particular places or countries can be 


nye 


og 
a 


compiled free of charge. 








~ 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING} 


\—477 OXFORD ST. W.1= 
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‘THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 292 


By ZENO 


a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
A. be bee 42 week’. s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be “ae 
Netally Crosstoord Puzzle,” and should be received not later than the first post on Tuesda: 
ro No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on t 

No appearing ig below. The name of the winner wil be published in our next issue. 
t Were pn oe containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 
jUrance ane surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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14, Unlike Canute, this holds the pe pg « J — —— 
waves. ' ; poison. 
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limit 1. A bush almost covers this 
sub- place of torment. 
sree, 2. Eastern female slave. 
a 3. Concludes a chapter in the 
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area SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
“i The winner of Crossword No. 291 is Mrs. F. J. Burnley, 
‘ Hutton-le-Hole, York. 























Trust Your Dentist 


Your Dentist recommends KOLYNOS because of its 
proved antiseptic and cleansing action. It restores 
natural sparkle to your teeth. Of all Chemists and 
Stores. 






1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 
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ROYAL MAIL 





BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 











JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling ot 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration, It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £256,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary 











THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) 
Subscribed and Paid- -up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 135,900,000 


Head Office ‘ YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 


Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang | 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Hong-Kong New York Singapore | 
Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya | 
Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peking Tokyo 
Dairen London Rangoon Tokyo 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 

(Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
Hamburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 

London Offi 


7 BISHOPSGATE, E. C.2. H. KANO, London Manager, 




















L CONSTIPATION 


%& OLD-TIME LOZENGE LAXATIVE NEVER FAILS 


You remember—30, 40, 50, 60 years ago—how this grand 
old remedy—TAMAR INDIEN Brand never failed to give 
prompt relief in constipation. TAMAR INDIEN is just as 
effective for biliousness, headache, loss of appetite, 
hemorrhoids, gastric and intestinal troubles. Beimg in 
lozenge form it is ideal for children. Non-purging. Non- 
habit-forming. 3/- per box. Of Chemists and Stores or 
from TAMAR INDIEN, 59 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 





‘TAMAR ANTARN 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


as a line. 


=—= 


5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weck 





HOUSE OR BUNGALOW REQUIRED FOR 
August. Near sea. Good sanitation necessary.— 
i Excellent 


A 


Write, stating accommodation and terms. 
references given.—Box 500. 


= 


PERSONAL 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
tor the bad among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INgson, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
A LADY had £109 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 


4 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, Chi 














ina, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May. 2437. 





SUFFERER from RHEUMATISM or CONSTI- 
PATION should adopt the ‘‘ Nature’s Way” 
method of feeding. Twenty-seven years’ world-wide 
proof; no drugs.—All-illustrated pamphlet with dietary, 
— from the founder, Mr. REDDIE MALLETT, Redlands, 
xeter, 





JF)\ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2, TEM. BAR 9058. 





JASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
‘4 Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 





HS YOU COCKROACHES? Then _ buy 
Ti “BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4.4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





OST Members smoke; it seems to me 
i TOM LONG should be “‘ TOM LONG, M.P.” 





{PRING CLEANING? Your cast-off clothing. A 
+ decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work. Dis- 
used clothing for women and children would be a great 
boon in mauy’ a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What 
can you send? Will you send it now? We can make 
good use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. 

Address, The Rev. WiLt1am Dick, M.A., Trinity 
Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 





¥ TAMMERING and its feers overcome by the expert 
’ advice given by Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 
Court Mansions, W.C.1. Resident and day pupils. 
Museum: 366s. 





ONE POUND TO £1,000 CASH IMMEDIATELY 
We offer highest Prices for Old Gold, Antique 

Silver Plate, Diamonds and Jewels of every 
description. Call or send Registered Post.—MAYFAIR 
EWEL AND PLATE Co., 14 Dover Street, London, W. 1. 
— 1914. Bankers, National and Provincial 
Bank. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


SETTLEMENT; 





HE YORK. 

Applications are invited for the post (vacant Septem- 
ber rst) of JOINT WARDENS or WARDEN. | Appli- 
cants should be under 41, and have had experience in 
adult education and social work. Preference will be 
given to a married couple, both able to teach. é 

Commencing salary £200—£300, according to experi- 
ence and qualifications, together with Flat, light and 
heat, value £100. 

The Settlement has over 600 students. 

Application, on a form for which stamped-addressed 
foolscap envelope should be sent, must be received by 





May 13th. 
K. E. T. WILKINSON, 
Chairman. 
The Settlement, Holgate Hill, York. 
PRINCIPALSHIP OF ST. DAVID’S 


_— 


The Council invite applications for the office of 
Principal which becomes vacant on September 30th, 
1938. 

The Principal is required by the Charter of Incor- 
poration to be a’ Master of Arts of either Oxford or 
Cambridge and to be-in Holy Orders. 

Salary £1,000 a year together with a house free of 
rent, rates and taxes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk 
to the College Council, St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
to whom applications, with 45 printed or typed copies 
of the letter of application and testimonials should be 
sent before May 31st, 1938. 

April 23rd, 1938. 


COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


2 Pe 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





IHE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSO- 

CIATION, 74 Brook Green, W. 6, urgently 
appeal for £26 to keep a deaf old lady of 70 and her 
sister, 63, for one year—formerly in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, joint income now only ros. per week. 
PLEASE HELP. 








ART GALLERIES 





J. MUNNINGS, R.A., Important Exhibition of 

e Paintings since orks by GEORGE 
SHERINGHAM — (1884 — 1937). WYNDHAM 
LEWIS’S Portrait of T. S. Eliot.—LEICESTER 
GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6 daily. 











FOYLES 
Booksellers to the World 


Enrolments taken for 


THE BOOK CLUB 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (14 lines). 

















COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S COLLEGE. 


Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

ept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


SECRETARIAL 





| Pheaceaee” COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 
i INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 





— TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial Training College, u 


South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 











DAVEY RADIO 


is made by craftsmen for the critical listener who is 
satisfied only with the worthiest reproduction of 
music. It reveals unsuspected beauties of tone and 
detail in both broadcast and recorded music. Each 
set is made by hand and tuned and tested individually. 
Receivers from £39.0.0; radio-gramophones from 
£53.10.0. Full details on request. 

E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 


11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7166-7. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 1o-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. . 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
idea AND__ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Schools. Consult re 
. net.—DgaNne & Sons, 


Official 
Association of Preparatory 
Schools, Careers, &c. 10s. 6d 
31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


a 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAI 
T LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedton yg ok 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PEtir Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 
nd a nag oo oe = Medical hn 
assage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, T; 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— rospect, Con, 
apply SECRETARY. “ "wa 
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EDUCATIONAL 





ee 
HOUSE, CRANHAM, GLO03 


_ Preparation for College Entrance and other 
tions by experienced tutors. Healthy country’ life, 


RANHAM 
J 








Riding.—For recent successe: ly, Mi CREAM, 
M.A, (Oxon.). ipaaliadi 
F ING WILLIAM’S COL 
K Isle of Man. LEGE, 


An Examination will be held on June 8th 
for the following scholarships : j » Sth, tot 

1. Major Scholarships (Open): Five of value from 
£72 to £45 per annum. 

2. Major Scholarships (Manx): Three of value {50 
per annum. ; 

3. Minor Scholarships (Open) : Several of value not 
exceeding £40 per annum. 

4. Choral Sc’ 94 (Open): One of value f15 
- annum which may be held jointly with any of th 
above. 

For further particulars apply to the Princtpat, 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





| iat ag SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examin- 
J tion will be held on May 24th, 1938, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: THREE or 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to 
per annum. Entries close on MAY 18th, 1938,— 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to th 
HEAD-MASTER. 


+ 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded fre 
of charge. anime 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 


Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 








LECTURES 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “‘ THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION ” will be given (in_ French) 
PROF. G. LEFEBVRE (Professor of History of the 
French Revolution at the Sorbonne) at the UNI 
VERSITY OF LONDON: THE SENATE HOUSE 
(entrance from Russell Square, W.C. 1) on MAY 
3rd and 4th, at 5.30p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Prof. C. K. Webster, LittD, 
F,B.A. Bn racy Professor of International 
in the University). 

A Course of Three Lectures on “THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ” will be given by 
PROF. D. NICHOL SMITH, D.Litt., — ae 
(Fellow of Merton College and Merton Professor 
English Literature in the University of Oxford), # 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Bream’s Buildings, 
Lane, E.C. 4), on TUESDAYS, MAY 3rd, roth fed 











17th, at §.30p.m. At the First Lecture “ 
will be taken by Prof. J. R. Sutherland, M.A. B.Lit 
(Professor of English Literature in the Uni ). 
ADMISSION. FREE,” WITHOUT _ TI : 
’ S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic 
—___—_—_——= 
CINEMAS 
ee 
CADEMY CINEMA, 


Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
France’s most daring comedy. 
Pre-Abdication Satire at last! 
“ LE ROI S’AMUSE ” (A) 





Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raims. 
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—— 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





> songs and poems required for erant 
= TEU IVERSAL Aps., Fulham Broadway, S.W.6. 





UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description for 
ication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. 
for Poems.--STOCKWELL,29 Ludgate Hill,E.C.4 





a 
SHOP, Progressive, For Sale. Real oppor- 
tunity ; rent free | (sub-lets), guaranteed income.— 


for A. 715, The Spectator. 





—_——— 
WOMAN urgently requires TYPING, 
Tht herhe Plays, Technical Articles, Poems and 
pale Expert workmanship ; Is. 1,000 words. 
17 Percy Road, Winchmore Hill, N.21. 


aes 


vTTERARY Typew rtg., Trans.,&c. Pe aged ex.,MSS. 
oy 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3 —Miss N. 
McFARLANE(C), The Study,96Marine Pde. ‘ha -on-Sea 








as 

ss, WANTED. NO NOVELS. NO POETRY. 

Send MSS. together with cheque for One Guinea 

‘ for independent reader’s report, Where report is 

mod MSS. will be considered for subsequent publica- 

jon, PUBLICATIONS, = MARSHALL, LtD., 4 
foes’ He Hall Court, E.C 





DESEARCH Work, also typing (shorthand) day and 
R evening. Confidential work a speciality. Mai. 3139 





ONG AONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 

compositions also considered for publication. 
Sed MSS. to PeTER DeREK Ltp. (Dept. S.), 
oa Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 





ING.—10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
Phone Brixton 1804.—67 Turney Road, S.E.21. 





TANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate 
W consideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN 
Music PUBLISHERS, LTD., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 








PUBLICATIONS 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 
Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
Bast End life. Send your name and address, and we 
wil send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The 
Pecy INESON, Superintendent, East End Ber lg 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E 








FOR SALE 





i THE 


SPECTATOR 
SCOTTISH 
| NUMBER 
t in an attractive two-colour cover. 


ON SALE 


May 6th, 1938 


! In addition to all the usual features, 

{ special contributions will include: 

' THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 

by Mrs. Walter Elliot. 

INDUSTRY OR EMPTY GLENS? | 

by Sir Alexander MacEwen. ;' 

THE PROJECTION 

OF SCOTLAND: 
FILMS, by John Grierson. 
THE THEATRE, by William 

Jeffrey. 

BROADCASTING, by George 
Blake. 


THE YOUTH HOSTELS 
OF SCOTLAND, 
by 8B. H. Humble. 


Gy M1 


Obtainable from newsagents throughout 
the country, or from The Sales Manager, 


THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


i 





URKE’S PEERAGE, SPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
OFFER.—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, 1937, orig. cloth gilt, quite new, 63s. (pub. 
£6 6s, net)—Lowe Bros., i TD., Booksellers for 88 
years, 13 Martineau Street, Birmingham. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem.3048) 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
om request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





H's you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
their announcements to the notice of the many 
med of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts —2}% for 6 inser- 
tions; 5°, for 13; 73° for 26; and 10% for 52. 





EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON Voe, Shetland. 




















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





Sg -GRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 358. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: ‘““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post ony of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
SSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. cn St. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





TARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.r1. 
W —Room and breakfast, $s., one night only 5s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


NURSING AND MEDICAL 





~PRING in the Country in Charming Rest Home. 
K Well heated. Beautiful surroundings. Distant 
view sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No 
Nursing, but Medical instructions observed. Prices 
| Sussex £2.—Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
ussex. 











HOLIDAYS 


gto £5-£12.—Belgium, British Isles, Den- 
J mark, Finland, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden. —Write for Cruise List : ae 

| FINNISH TRAVEL BuREAU, 7 Victoria St., London, S.W. r. 








ah HARROGATE you can take the Cure amid 
scenery and society in which health and happiness, 
hospitality and holidays mean the same thing. Cheap 
a Returns by Rail make it easy.—Write to 
H. WitsHere, Information Bureau, Harrogate, for 
pal copy of Official pecs 








WHERE TO STAY 


WISS JURA.—To those who like forests and lakes, 
\) fields cf flowing corn, wild fiowers and strawber- 
ries, come to our rambling country hotel. Anglo-Swiss 
management. Private_bathing hut and tennis court, 
7s. 6d., full pension.—Prospectus from GRANT, Le Pont, 
Vaud, “Switzerland. 








HE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. — Ideal 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort, 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. No. 341. 











RECOMME NDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey). —-BURFORD BRIDGE 


HOTEL. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATERAND SPA. 
BRIGHTON oC cnntenatre a vale CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY A 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). TBRYD N-  EYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH aac == —FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE 
FILEY (Yorks). TINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants) ee Ss PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYD 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON,—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
1 OCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
ae SERVICES, 

102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. > ae HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIE 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye) ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY = M, }—Perwick Bay & Lrvxs, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES—(Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK.., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hotter, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- 9 .—BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTL 
TEIGNMOUTH ‘ishopsieignton .—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALA 

—ROSL tN’ HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTE L. 
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CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON,W.C.2 
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CAMBRIDGE 


BIRD FLOCKS 
AND THE BREEDING CYCLE 


A Contribution to the Study of Avian Sociavity 
By F. FRASER DARLING. Frontispiece. 6s. net 


Dr Darling went for two years in succession to Priest Island (off Wester Ross in the North-West 
Highlands) to observe the social behaviour of breeding flocks of sea birds. This book is the 
report of his observations and of the interesting theory based on them. Though it is a serious 
scientific enquiry it will recommend itself not only to scientists but to amateur bird-observers, 


HERBALS 


THEIR ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 
A Chapter in the History of Botany, 1470—1670. By AGNES ARBER 


New edition, rewritten and enlarged. 27 plates, 131 text-figures. 21s. net 








— 








Herbals are delightful picture books, but they also have botanical, artistic, and medical im- 


portance, and a continuous history that goes back to Greece. Mrs Arber has made a lifelong { 
study of the old Herbals. In its old form her book has long been unobtainable. This is an ¢ 
entirely new issue; the text has been rewritten and enlarged, and the whole book has been 4 
redesigned, ( 
{ 

, 

SIR DAVID LYNDSAY ‘ 
Poet and Satirist of the Old Church in Scotland | 

By W. MURISON. 10s. 6d. net ( 

é 


In the story of the events leading to the collapse of the old Scottish Church in 1560, an out- 
standing figure is that of Sir David Lyndsay. His poetry was immensely popular, and his 
satiric writings prepared the ground for Knox’s Reformation. Accepted as a great figure in 
Scottish literature up to the time of Scott, who constantly refers to him, he has since suffered 
a strange neglect. This book gives an account of Lyndsay and his works, and defines and 
justifies his attitude to the old Scottish Church. 


WAR AT SEA 


UNDER QUEEN ANNE, 1702-1708 ) 
By J. H. OWEN. 6 plates, 5 charts, etc. 21s. net r 


These studies deal with the naval side of the great war that Queen Anne and her allies fought 
“for reducing the exorbitant power of France”. Commander Owen has chosen the first seven 
years of the war, and he enlarges upon certain particular services: the great conjunct expedi- 
tions in the Mediterranean, and the means of securing the lines of passage at sea and 
preventing invasion. 


SWORD, LANCE, AND BAYONET 


A Record of the Arms of the British Army and Navy 
By CHARLES FFOULKES AND CAPTAIN E, C. HOPKINSON 


3 plates, 80 text-figures. 15s. net 





| A ERT TITER 


This is the first consecutive account of the arms that have come into general and official use 
since armour was discarded and armies came under the stricter organisation of the State. It 
is thus an account not only of the evolution but of the standardisation of modern arms. 
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